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PREFACK 


It was the original intention to add another chapter, relating 
to the system of marketing wheat within the state, to this study. 
Lack of space, however, together with the fact that it is difficult 
to separate a consideration of the method of handling wheat 
from a consideration of the methods employed in the moving of 
other grains seemed to advise withholding this portion for 
separate publication. 

The author desires to express his appreciation for many help- 
ful suggestions from various sources, and for courteous answers 
to inquiries by letter. Huis thanks are due in an especial degree 
to Professor Henry C. Taylor of the Department of Political 
Economy at the University of Wisconsin, and to Professor 
Frederick J. Turner, of the Department of American History, 
at the same institution, for reading the manuscript and for 
scholarly and pertinent criticism of the same. The unfailing 
courtesy and efficient services of the members of the staff both 
of the library of the University of Wisconsin and of the library 
of the Wisconsin State Historical Society merit the warmest 
acknowledgment. Lastly, acknowledgment is due to the Car- 
negie Institution for assistance in the preparation of this study. 

With the hope of stimulating the reader to undertake the 
entire study for himself rather than with the object of attaining 
even approximate completeness, a concluding and summarizing 
chapter has been added, indicating in a general way the trend 
of the whole and pointing out some of the main conclusions. 
The detailed character of much of the descriptive material 
relating to the strictly agricultural portion of the study 
and the repetition of general principles and conclusions already 

occurring therein, seemed to recommend less emphasis upon this 
- part in the concluding chapter, with the result perhaps that un- 
due prominence has there been given to certain other features— 
certainly of prime, but not of paramount, importance. 

June 18, 1908. JOHN G. THOMPSON. 
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THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE WHEAT GROWING 
INDUSTRY IN WISCONSIN 


CHAPTER I 


_ INTRODUCTION 


-In the rapidity of the rise and decline of the wheat industry, 
and in the extent of that decline, Wisconsin is unique among 
the states of the United States that have been important in wheat 
culture. Illinois comes more nearly approximating Wisconsin 
in this respect than any other state. Illinois, however, main- 
tained, from 1859 to 1879 inclusive, first place in the number of 
bushels produced, dropping to third place in 1889 and to four- | 
teenth place in 1899. Wisconsin reached third place in 1859, 
was exceeded by Illinois alone in 1860, and dropped to fifth 
place, ninth place, twelfth place and twenty-second place in 
1869, 1879, 1889 and 1899 respectively. Illinois has, moreover, 
always exceeded Wisconsin in the production of wheat per 
square mile, producing over twice as much per square mile in 
1899 as the latter state.: Both states stood about on a par in 
1899 in respect to per capita production, the figures being 4.35 
bushels per capita for Wisconsin and 4.11 bushels per capita 
for Illinois. The very large population of Chicago, however, is a 
disturbing element and unduly depresses the per capita pro- 
duction of Illinois. From 1849 to 1879 Wisconsin produced a 
greater number of bushels per capita than Illinois,—exceeding 
the latter state about 50 per cent. in 1859 and more than 100 per 
cent. in 1869. Production per capita is in general the index of the 
degree of specialization and denotes the ability of a producing 
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area to export a surplus. Considering the fact that Wisconsin 
is primarily an agricultural state, as compared with Illinois, the 
decline per capita in Wisconsin is much more marked than in 
Illinois. 

In spite of the fact that Ohio was constantly held up before 
the wheat growers of Wisconsin as an awful example of over- 
specialization in the cultivation of that crop, conditions have 
in reality been relatively stable in the former state. In number 
of bushels produced, Ohio stood second in 1849, fourth in 1859, 
third in 1869 and 1879, fifth in 1889, and rose to third place 
again in 1899. In production of wheat per square mile, Ohio 
stood second from 1849 to 1889 inclusive with the exception of 
1859, dropping to fifth place in that year. In 1899 Ohio held 
first place in this respect. On the other hand Ohio has never 
stood higher than ninth place in per capita production of wheat, 
which rank was attained in 1849. She held fourteenth place in 
this respect in 1859, 1879 and 1889, eleventh place in 1869 and 
thirteenth place in 1899.7 — 

The present study is an attempt to describe the development 
of the wheat industry in Wisconsin, and to arrive at a conclusion 
as to the cause or causes of its meteoric rise and decline. 


1Of total persons engaged in gainful occupations, according to the Twelfth 
Census, (2, cxxxv) 36.8 per cent. were engaged in agricultural pursuits in Wis- 
consin, and only 25.7 per cent. were so engaged in Illinois. 

2 Relations of Population and Food Products in the United States in Bulletin 
of U. S. Dep. of Agric., Division of Statistics, No. 24. Washington, 1903. pp. 
27-32. 
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CHAPTER II 


CONDITIONS IN THE WHEAT INDUSTRY IN WISCON- 
SIN BEFORE THE ADVENT OF THE RAILROAD. 


From the Seventh Census of the United States we have com- 
paratively reliable statistics as to the wheat industry in Wiscon- 
sin just preceding the advent of the railroad. We have, further, 
overwhelming testimony as to conditions in respect to wheat cul- 
ture in Wisconsin at that time. In the Transactions of the Wis- 
consin State Agricultural Society for the year 1851? we have a 
report on Agricultural Condition and Capacity that covers 
nearly all of the more important wheat producing counties of 
that state. This report is supplemented by numerous references 
in the columns of the Wisconsin and Iowa Farmer and North- 
western Cultwator, in the Prairie Farmer, and in the various lo- 
cal newspapers, local histories, pamphlets, ete. 

According to the census of 1840, 212,116 bushels of wheat 
were produced in Wisconsin in 1839,* with an acreage of 15,151} 
acres. The crop of 1849 according to the Seventh Census 
amounted to 4,286,131 bushels, and the acreage had increased 
to 306,152 acres. Practically the whole amount in 1849 was 
produced south of Green Bay and east of the Wisconsin River. 
Roek and Walworth counties together produced 33 1-3 per cent. 
of the total. The four counties of Rock, Walworth, Dane and 
Dodge produced approximately 50 per cent. of the whole crop. 
1 For . characterization of the industry of Wisconsin in 1840-1844, see 
Debow’s Rev., 6: 3038. 

2P, 122 ff. 

8 According to the report of the Secretary of State of Wisconsin there were 
306,152 acres sown to wheat in 1849. This amounts to about 30 per cent. of the 
whole area of improved land in Wisconsin at that time, according to the U. S. 
Census. These figures are much more significant when we recall that improved 
land includes “cleared land used for grazing, grass or tillage, or which is now 
fallow.”’ Seventh Census of U. S8., XXII ff. 


*See appendix, Table VI, foot-note reference.} — 
+ See appendix, Table IV, foot-note reference.t 
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Grouped according to regions we would have first, and by far 
the most important, the region in the southeastern part of the 
state, which found a market either at home in the local mills or 
in supplying the stream of newly arrived immigrants or else at 
the eastern lake ports of Milwaukee, Racine, Southport (Ken- 
osha) and Port Washington; second, the Green Bay region, 
which found a market either at home or a little to the north, 
supplying the demands of the lumbering business, of the fisher- 
ies, and of the mines on the shore of Lake Superior, a small 
surplus being marketed east by the lake; third, the southwestern 
region, with a market either in the lead mining districts, or up 
the river at the military posts, Indian reservations and fur- 
trading stations, or else down the river at St. Louis; and last, 
the two small areas of production around Chippewa Falls and 
Hudson. How largely the surplus wheat moved to the lake 
ports is shown by the fact that Milwaukee, Racine and South- 
port (Kenosha) exported 2,678,045 bushels of wheat and 183,- 
507 barrels of flour, equivalent to a total of 3,504,000 bushels of 
wheat, during the year 1849.4 Transportation to the lake ports 
was exclusively by team and wagon. There were at this time 
a few plank roads from the more eastern counties to the lake, 
but these were only a little less unsatisfactory than the other 
roads, and the latter were likely to be impassable’in the spring 
season. Reports of the Milwaukee market make frequent refer- 
ence to this fact. It was said that it cost ‘18 pence’’ to send 
a bushel of wheat from Janesville to Milwaukee by plank road, 
whereas it was expected to cost less than 5 cents per bushel to 
send it to Chicago by rail.° 

The farmers of Marquette county were compelled to haul 
their grain to either Milwaukee or Sheboygan, 80 or 100 miles. 
It took a week to make the trip to Milwaukee and back. With 


“Prairie farmer, 10: TQ. 

5 Milwaukee Sentinel, Jan. 30, 1849. How far this expectation came from 
being realized is proved by a complaint in the Report on the Improvement of 
the Rock River (1867) that the usual charge on a bushel of wheat from Janes- 
ville to New York was 63 cents and to Chicago or Milwaukee by railroad, 13 
eents. See below p. 35, note 82 (b), where the shilling is used as equivalent to 
twelve and one-half cents. The ‘‘pence’’ would thus be valued at a little more 
than one cent. 
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desired improvements on the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, a mar- 
ket was anticipated either at New York or New Orleans.* Pre- 
vious to 1851 the best market for the surplus wheat of Columbia 
County had been Milwaukee, but on account of the low price 
at that time the wheat would not bear transportation to that 
point and was disposed of at better advantage at the ‘‘Pinery.’” 
In 1851 there were eight flouring mills in Dane County.’ 
The surplus wheat went east to the lake ports, or south to Janes- 
ville which was the ‘‘center of a great milling interest.’’? Water- 
town was also the center of a considerable flour industry. It 
was estimated by the Watertown Chronicle that 125,500 bushels 
of wheat had been purchased and 26,000 barrels of flour manu- 
factured in that town in the year preceding August, 1850.7° 
Manitowoc county farmers did not produce sufficient wheat to 
supply home demands and hence received Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago prices with freight, pierage, dockage, drayage and commis- 
sion added. Walworth county surplus wheat was hauled to 
Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha, 30 to 40 miles distant. The 
trip out occupied from one to one and a half days. The teams 
brought pine lumber and merchandise of various kinds in re- 
turn.** 

There has always been a strong sentiment in Wisconsin in 
favor of a home market. This has often been reflected in a 
favorable attitude toward a protective tariff and the develop- 
ment-of home manufactures within the state. It found expres- 
sion again, in a favorable attitude toward immigration into the 
state,—that producers and consumers might be brought closer 
together. Again, and especially in periods of stringency, it 
took the form of hostility toward the bringing in of eastern mer- 

chandise.** Complaint was made that double transportation 
charges were thus undergone. The home market argument ap- 


6 Prairie Farmer, 9: 369. 

™Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1851, p. 134. 

§ Tbid., p. 151. 

®» Prairie Farmer, 11: 480. 

10 Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, Aug. 3, 1850. See also ibid., Mch. 1, 1850. 
1 T’rans. of State Agric. Soc., 1851, p. 180 ff. 

12 Tbid., p. 225 ff. 

18 See Wis. Farmer, 14: 61; ibid., 18: 256. 
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pealed to the wheat grower the more forcibly because when 
he found a strong demand for his grain at home he received the 
price at some other point plus the cost of transportation and dis- 
tribution. When the time came that the supply exceeded the 
demand, he, of course, received the outside price less the cost of 
transportation. Continued immigration put off the evil day 
when this latter contingency would arise. The newly arrived 
immigrants had to be fed at first, even though they settled down 
and went to raising wheat themselves and thus became, later, 
competitors of the older settlers. In their turn, they depended 
upon further :mmigration for a market, or upon the growth of 
manufactures and the development of a wage-earning class. It 
is evident that the market found in immigration was self-de- 
structive. This was the more true in a region that was peculiarly 
favorable to agriculture and where a majority of the immigrants, 
attracted by the opportunity of becoming land owners on casy 
terms, settled down as cultivators of the soil.1* Not only did the 
newly arrived immigrant become a farmer, but he became a wheat 
farmer. Natural conditions of climate and soil favored, and, as 
we shall see, there were other conditions which lent their infiu- 
ence in the same direction. Furthermore, the development of 
manufactures requires considerable labor and capital, two 
factors that were scarce in frontier Wisconsin, just as they are 
scarce in every frontier region.*® 

Together with a keen appreciation of the advantages of a 


144Qut of a total male population of 78,139 in professions, occupations and 
trades in Wisconsin in 1849, there were, according to the Seventh Census, 40,- 
865 farmers, 11,206 laborers, 3,639 carpenters, 3,001 miners, etc. 

15 Milwaukee manufactures amounted in value to $1,714,200 in 1849. These 
included as the most important, in the order named, foundries; cabinet ware; 
leather; carriages and wagons; tin, sheet iron and copper ware: clothing; 
boots and, shoes; wooden ware and wood turning; malt liquors. There were 
one steam and five water flouring mills, with a total capacity of 80 to 100 barrels 
per day.—American R. R. Journal, 1850, p. 344. 

Racine was already becoming important in the manufacture of farm imple- 
ments and machinery. Henry F. Cox and Company manufactured “H. Herdan’s 
Patent Threshing Machine, Cleaner and Stacker.’ In 1849 Case erected his- 
first shop in Racine and during that year he built nearly one hundred of his 
threshing machines. (Wis. Farmer and Northwestern Cultivator, Feb. 1850; 
History of Kenosha and Racine Counties, Chicago, Western Historical Company, 
1879, p. 459.) 

The value of home manufactures in Wisconsin is given by the census of 1850 


as $43,624. 
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home market and of the losses involved in double transportation, 
the early wheat grower in Wisconsin combined an instinctive 
dread and distrust of monopolies, a common enough feeling 
on the democratic frontier. 

The interests of the commercial class lie in just the opposite 
direction. Double transportation, not necessarily in an objec- 
tionable sense, is bread and butter for that class. It is not sur- 
‘prising then that the initiative for an outlet for the surplus 
produce of the state should have come from that class. Not 
until the home market broke down did the farmers of Wisconsin 
as a class.come to the support of the movement for railroads. 
Even then there was a preference for plank roads,'® and when 
finally they rallied to the support of railroads, it was not that 
the sentiment of that class against monopoly had disappeared 
but that it was taken advantage of by shrewd men who pointed 
out to them that they themselves should subscribe to the stock 
of the corporations and thus secure control of the roads.17 The 
farming class thus made the mistake of trying to be interested 
in both farming and transportation, instead of seeing to it that 
there was effective control by the state. Notwithstanding the 
feeling against monopoly, there was no adequate appreciation of 
the real nature of railroad transportation. The relations be- 
tween the wheat grower in Wisconsin and the common earrier, 
we shall take up in a later chapter. We need only to note here 
the early distrust of the latter by the farmer, the fact that he 
felt little interest in the railroads until the failure of the home 
market forced him to look for a market outside of the state, the 
further fact that to obtain the railroads he rashly loaned his 
eredit, secured by land already heavily hypothecated, and lastly 
the fact of his complete and not unnatural ignorance of the prin- 
ciples involved in the system of transportation by rail.7® 


16 See pamphlet, Plank Roads: Report on their Utility and Economy, by a 
Committee, made to a large Plank Road meeting in Racine, Jan. 14, 1848. Ra- 
cine, 1848. 

17See Meyer, B. H., History of Harly Railroad Legislation in Wisconsin, 
Wis. Hist. Col., 14: 222 ff. Also Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Arts and Letters, 12: 354 ff. 

18 See Meyer, History of Early Railroad Legislation in Wisconsin in Wis. 
Hist. Col., 14: 206 ff. See also Hibbard, B. H., History of Agriculture in Dane 
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Another difficulty, however, beginning about 1847, beset 
the wheat farmer in Wisconsin. Crop failure and decline in 
yield added to the difficulties of low price and the breakdown of 
the home market. It was possible for crop failure and overpro- 
duction to occur at the same time on account of the ever increa- 
ing area cultivated to wheat. _ 

Numerous causes were assigned for this decline in yield and 
frequent crop failure. Among the most common of these were 
unfavorable seasons for both seeding and harvest, deterioration 
in seed, insect pests and successive cropping year after year to 
wheat without rotation. In respect to unfavorable seasons, it 
seems that to a certain extent this was true. It was noted, how- 
ever, that there was little difficulty with crop failure on new 
land. 

There was doubtless some truth also in the complaint about 
the deterioration of seed. The possibilities in plant breeding at 
the present time prove it more than likely that the general sys- 
tem of culture followed by these early wheat farmers, which was 
by all testimony extraordinarily bad, would also be deficient on 
the side of seed selection. 

Insect pests are now considered to be destructive only where 
continued cropping is practiced and, therefore, need not be con- 
sidered apart from that connection. 

The one great cause assigned almost universally for the series 
of crop failures was that of so-called soil exhaustion due to con- 
tinued and successive cropping to wheat. The present theory as 
to soil exhaustion strengthens our inclination to believe in the 


Oounty, Wisconsin, Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 101, p. 134 ff. 
While making a study of the agriculture of Dane County, which he considers 
typical, in most respects, of the state, Mr. Hibbard discusses in an apparently 
satisfactory manner the general conditions throughout the state in reference 
to transportation about 1850. I am not disposed to entirely agree with Mr. 
Hibbard in his disparagement of the home market sentiment among the farm- 
ers. No doubt the possibilities of a home market were over-estimated by that 
class, but their later experience with railroads and the fact that after all they 
were forced into diversified farming wherein they depended more upon a home 
market and were less dependent upon the railroads seem to justify both their 
original preference and their suspicious attitude toward the latter. Mr. Hib- 
bard himself has a little later vividly pictured the disappointment of the farm- 
ers in their hope that the railroads would minister to their interests. (See 
Wisconsin Palladium, June 26, 1852). 
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correctness of this opinion.1® That such were ordinarily the re- 
sults was of course familiar to most western people, from their 
knowledge of the soils in the older parts of the country. As early 
as 1845 a writer in the Milwaukee Courier sounded a note of 
warning.” ‘‘Wheat has thus far been the staple crop of Wis- 
consin and will probably continue to be so for some years to 
come. But we farmers will do well to remember before it is too 
late that we have hitherto been depending upon the natural fer- 
tility of the soil for the abundance of our yield rather than upon 
thorough tillage, rotation of crops, manuring, etc.’’ Attention 
was called to the fact of declining yield in Ohio and Michigan, 
and an appeal was made to the farmers of ‘‘Walworth, Rock, 
Jefferson and other counties’’ for better methods of cultivation 
and an abandonment of continuous wheat cropping. 

During the years 1849, ’50 and ’51, countless references can 
be cited testifying to the continued failure of the wheat crop and 
usually ascribing the failure to successive seeding to that crop: 
“*We are confident that very many of our farmers would find 
it much to their advantage to turn their attention to dairying 
and let alone the growing of so much wheat. Wheat growing 
is now pursued greatly to the neglect of other branches of farm 
business.’’** ‘‘The wheat crop, our great staple, in many por- 
tions of Illinois and Wisconsin hag proved essentially a failure 


*9 Many no longer believe in the theory that the chief difficulty lies in the 
removal from the soil of the elements necessary for the growth of the partic- 
wiar plant. Soil analysis of so-called exhausted soils reveals the presence of 
the required elements in quantities but little diminished. (See King, Physics 
of Agriculture, 80 ff. Also an article in the Popular Science Monthly, Novem- 
ber 1905, by J. B. Dandeno of the Michigan Agriculture College, on Soil Fer- 
tility.) The tendency today is to lay less stress upon the chemical constitu- 
ents of the soil and more upon its physical condition. That is, plant growth 
depends as much upon the rapidity with which the chemical elements which 
enter into combination for the nutriment of the plant are set free, 7. e., uvon 
availability, as upon the absolute presence of those elements in the soil. Now 
the universal testimony is that continued cropping to one crop brings about 
such a condition of the soil that under ordinary conditions a decline in yield 
results. Proper rotation of crops, on the other hand, induces such a condition 
of the soil as renders the various elements most easily and rapidly available. 
(See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1851, p. 191. See, however, Hopkins, Cyril, 
G., Phosphorus and Humus in Relation to Illinois Soils, Circular No. 116, Un- 
iversity of Illinois, Agricultural Hxperiment Station, Urbana, Feb., 1908.) 

20 Mineral Point Democrat, May 2, 1845. 

2 Wis. Farmer and Northwestern Cultivator, 1: 144. 
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for three years in succession. . . . Wheat growing has 
proved utterly untrustworthy. . . . It is more unprofitable 
than either of the three great divisions of northwestern agricul- 
ture,—pork raising, stock growing and dairying... . . For 
several years wheat in every stage has been doomed to double 
risk, labor and expense, while the market has generally been at 
a low point in consequence of the almost illiimitable amount pro- 
duced and the inferior quality of a large share, and yet here it 
is all wheat, wheat, wheat, etc.’’?* 

‘“While we are reaping an average of 15 bushels of wheat per 
acre, we can with proper management produce twice or even 
three times that amount. When the farmers get over the grain 
mania and turn their attention to the growing of stock, so as 
to escape the influence of the fluctuations of the seasons and 
markets, no longer will be heard the cry of hard times, ete.’’?? 

‘Walworth County Wheat Crop.—Winter wheat has been most 
gloriously uncertain for a long time. . . . Lately spring 
wheat has been also very uncertain. For several seasons in suc- 
cession the wheat crop has fallen miserably short either in qual- 
ity or quantity, causing great loss and embarrassment to our 
farmers.’’?* oo 

In the report on the ‘‘ Agricultural Condition and Capacity’’ 
of the various counties of Wisconsin referred to above, testimony 
is well-nigh unanimous as to the recent failure of the wheat crop. 
In Iowa county winter wheat had been gradually failing for five 
or six years. The average yield in 1851 was 15 bushels for winter 
wheat and 12 bushels for spring wheat.” In Columbia county 
the crop had been short for two or three years.** Dane county 
had experienced an almost entire failure for four years.” Sim- 
jlar testimony came from Dodge county.” Fond du Lac county | 


22 Wisconsin and Iowa Farmer and Northwestern Cultivator, 2: 216. See 
ibid., 263. ; 

201d, Lis t220: 

2% Wis. Farmer and Northwestern Cultivator, 1: 248. See also ibid., 3: 2; 
Of. a’so Prairie Farmer, 9: 271; Wis. Farmer, 8: 145. 

2 Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1851, p. 106. 

26 [bid., 133. 

417 b1d., 153: f 

28 Tbid., 163. U.S. Pat. Office Rep., Agriculture, for 1850, p. 8. 
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reported partial failure of the wheat crop for several years.*° 
Reports from Jefferson, Kenosha, Racine, Rock, and Walworth 
counties vary only in the degree of failure indicated. 

Another fact to be noted in this connection and which added 
to the seriousness of the situation was that crop failure occurred 
in respect to winter wheat in particular and at that time winter 
wheat was worth from 10 to 15 cents, and sometimes from 18 
to 20 cents more in the market than spring wheat. With the 
old mill ng processes, the hard, brittle bran of the spring wheat 
was broken into fine particles and could not be satisfactorily 
separated from the flour. When winter wheat passed safely 
through the winter it usually yielded well, but by 1850 it had be- 
come an extremely uncertain crop in the Northwest generally.*? 
Winter wheat was, however, successful in Winnebago county, an 
average of from 20 to 40 bushels per acre being secured. This 
was a comparatively newly settled region and the evil effects of 
eont nued cropping to wheat were not yet apparent. 

What were the causes of this persistent tendency to grow 
wheat exclusively? To this question we have many contempora- 
neous answers, and there is a very general agreement in respect 
to the causes assigned. These were, in general, the scarcity of 
labor and capital on the one hand, and the great plenty and 
cheapness of fertile land on the other, together with the fact 
that wheat has always been a great cash crop.*” 

Here again it seems clear that we can endorse contemporane- 
ous opinion. Of course there were other contributing causes and 
it 1s also possible to make a more refined analysis of the causes 


2 Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1851, p. 106. 

3° Toid., pp. 170, 177, 187, 210, 225, and 230. In reference to the failure of 
the wheat crop in the Northwest generally, see Prairie Farmer, 9: 271: 10: 
278, 73, 187, 349; 11: 429-430. 

31 But little winter wheat had been sown in the Northwest (cron of 1849-50) 
on account of continued losses. Prairie Farmer, 10: 18, 233. 259. 266, 278-9; 
‘ha TOs ae 

% Bor a most excellent discussion, Considerations on the causes and effects 
of the diminution of American Crops, by Gustavus De Neveu of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., see U. S. Pat. Office Rep., Agriculture, for 1858, pp. 213-220. The cause 
is asserted to be sparseness of population. ‘“‘As long as there shall remain vast 
tracts of unoccupied virgin soil, of exceeding fertility, to be had for a low 
price, so long must agriculture be carried on in a loose and careless manner, 
particularly in the neighborhood of those lands.”’ 
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generally assigned as the main causes. At first sight and in 
consideration of the more evident specialization in wheat after 
the introduction of railroads, the problem might seem to be one 
of transportation primarily. This, however, is plainly incor- 
rect; for we find this specialization existing with all the con- 
comitants of declining yield, crop failure, and consequent agri- 
cultural depression before there was a mile of railroad in Wis- 
consin. As to other methods of transportation, we have seen 
that early conditions in transportation were not such as to en- 
courage the production of wheat, notwithstanding the fact that 
access to Lake Michigan gave an outlet to the East. It can be 
eranted, however, that increased facilities for transportation 
gave an added impetus to a tendency that had its origin in the 
other conditions mentioned. 

It may be argued that overspecialization in the culture of wheat 
was due to the fact that natural conditions are peculiarly adapted 
for growing that grain.** But this can hardly be maintained in 
the face of the fact that other branches of agriculture have been 
shown to be just as well adapted to natural conditions in Wis- 
consin as wheat, perhaps even more so.** Natural adaptation 
was, of course, a contributing cause. The tendency to produce 
wheat exclusively was due primarily to the conditions men- 
tioned above, and these conditions have always been present 
to a greater or less extent on the frontier. That these condi- 
tions should have borne fruit to an unusual degree was due to 
the fact that circumstances were peculiarly favorable. Most of 
the settlers who took up land in Wisconsin were persons of small 
means® and the opportunity of becoming the possessor of large 
tracts of fertile land on easy terms, so that one crop would almost 
pay for the land itself in addition to the expenses involved in 
the cultivation of the crop, invited an undue extension of credit, 
to the end that more and more land might be secured. This in 
its turn put a premium on extensive cultivation and for this 


33 See Soil Map of Wis., Twenty-second Ann. Rep, of Agric. Haper. Station 
of U. of Wis., 1905, pp. 262-268. 

%4 Dairying and the culture of oats, barley, rye, tobacco and hops might be 
mentioned in this connection. 

33 Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1851, p. 1388. 
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sort of culture wheat is peculiarly adapted on the frontier. It 
required but relatively little labor and capital and with the most 
careless methods of cultivation yielded large returns at first.®® 

Further, no commodity that the early farmer in Wisconsin 
could raise had such a ready sale. It was as ‘‘good as money’’— 
actually passed as money in many cases.** <A glance into the 
files of the newspapers of the period will show how largely wheat 
passed for a medium of exchange. Not only was it the best cash 
crop but it could be traded for such articles of merchandise as 
the farmer needed. The wheat was often stored in private ware- 
houses and wheat ‘‘receipts,’’ ‘‘tickets,’’ or ‘‘certificates,’’ as 
they were variously termed, were issued, and passed from hand 
to hand like money. The phrase ‘‘as good as wheat’’ was a cur- 
rent expression at this time.*® In Racine, wheat in the ware- 
houses served ‘‘as a basis of frequent and large business opera- 
tions’’ during the months when the lake navigation was closed.®® 

A writer in the Prairie Farmer* says ‘‘the wheat crop 
is the great crop of the Northwest for exchange purposes. It 
pays debts, buys groceries, clothing, lands, and answers more 
emphatically the purposes of trade than any other ecrop.’’ Again, 
‘Well, we have a wheat crop once more. We can now pay 
our debts, build us houses, barns, fences, ete.’’* 

Instanees might be multiplied many fold to show to what extent 
wheat was depended upon as a cash crop for the means to meet 
interest payments or debts, or to trade for necessities. That land 
was secured on liberal terms should not deceive us. These lib- 
eral terms were fully discounted, and, at any rate, the term 
‘‘liberal’’? must be interpreted in the light of the financial cir- 


36 See Northwestern Miller, Nov. 8, 1878, for similar case in Minnesota. See 
also Pat. Office Rep. Agriculture, for 1850, p. 8. 

37 See Governor’s Message and Accompanying Documents, 1857, 2: 429. 

33 ““Such has been the system of barter (in Fond du Lac county) that it 
wou'ld be difficult to say what has been the price.” Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 
1851, p. 167. 

See also Southport American for June 29, 1843; February 7, 1849; Mch. 28, 
1849. See Prairie Farmer, 10: 165. 

89 Sen. Miscel. Doc., No. 60 (p. 14), 31st Cong., 1st Sess., (Communication 
from Philo White, in behalf of the citizens of Racine, Wis., showing the neces- 
sity of continuing the improvement of the harbor at that place, Feb. 27, 1850). 

40 Prairie Farmer, 10: 52. See also Ibid., 258 and 278. 

41 [bid., 266. See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1851, pp. 133, 161-162. 
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cumstances of the purchasers. Interest rates were as high as 
land was low and the cheapness of the latter merely enticed the 
settlers to go more deeply into debt in order to extend their pur- 
chases.*2. The bad conditions in reference to insolvency and 
indebtedness about 1850 led to the appointment of a judiciary 
committee by the assembly to investigate and bring in a re- 
port, with a view to revising the usury laws.** Both majority 
and minority reports agree as to the general distress, though 
differing as to remedies proposed. Particular mention is made 
of the farming class. They are said to have borrowed money 
for improvements, relying upon their crops in order to meet their 
obligations. When harvest time came their crops failed and as 
this had been a universal occurrence for two years, the burden 
kept growing heavier, without any means of relief being found. 

A committee appointed the same year on ‘‘Land Limitation’’ 
found** that for at least three years the farmers of Wisconsin 
had suffered either from short crops or from injuries to grain 
in harvest or from the difficulty of getting the grain to market 
because of bad roads. It was suggested that the difficulty was 
partly the result of land monopoly. ‘‘Farmers tilled such large 
fields that they could not attend to them properly.’’ A mild 
sort of limitation on the amount of land that could be held by 
one person was favored.*® 

The general situation is well set forth by one who contributed 
frequently to the discussion of farm topics. After noting the 
‘‘mania among the Northwest upon the culture of wheat’’ in 
consequence of which the ‘‘health, comfort, happiness and the 
general interests of the community are but secondary considera- 
tions to the waving field of grain, which in their estimation is 


42 “Another cause of depression is the prevailing indebtedness. The early 
settlers had limited means, and good crops and high prices tempted them into 
indebtedness. Then pay day and short crops came at the same time and the 
results were ruinous. Homesteads were involved at rates of interest varying 
from fifteen to fifty per cent. California seems the only resource and, to that 
gilded region many a Walworth county farmer is preparing to flee as to a city 
of refuge.” Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1851, p. 230. 

4 Appendix to Assembly Journal, 1851, pp. 1047-1101. 

44 {bid., 1105-1109. 

45 See Gregory, The Land Limitation Movement in Parkman Olub Papers, 2: 
No. 14, 
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equal to the golden harvest of California,’’ the writer asserted 
that this specialization was common in all new countries and was 
due to poverty. ‘‘The early settlers must resort to the means 
which promise the most sure and speedy return for their labor; 
and the cultivation of wheat promises them under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the highest rewards for their labor, the best in- 
vestment for their capital. That article always commands cash 
at some price and necessarily excludes many other productions — 
from the market. This concentration of labor and capital in the 
production of wheat leads to overproduction and defeats the ob- 
ject in view, while the community is injured by the withdrawal 
of labor and capital from other branches of agriculture.’’ An 
appeal was made to farmers to follow a more diversified sys- 
tem.*® 

W. W. Daniells,* Professor of Chemistry and Agriculture at 
the University of Wisconsin, summed the matter up as follows: 
‘*People are everywhere saving of the costly factor and extrav- 
agant of the cheap factor; hence the early agriculture in Wis- 
consin was mere land skinning. Better tillage. accompanied with 
the use of manures and other fertilizers, would not, upon the vir- 
gin soil, have added sufficiently to the yield to pay the cost of 
applying them. Hence to the first farmers of the state, poor 
farming was the only profitable farming and consequently the 
only good farming, an agriculturo-economical paradox from 
which there is no escape.’’ Still, Professor Daniells maintains 
that such a system was injurious to the state, and he might have 
added, ruinous to the farmers themselves in the long run.*? 

In a study of the Economic and Social Development of Kenosha 
County, Robert Hugh Downes finds** that the towns inhabited 
by foreigners held to the cultivation of wheat, oats and Indian 
corn, while those inhabited by natives went into the dairy busi- 
ness. He concludes that the decline in the population and the 
smallness of cash value and total valuation per capita that was 


46 Wisconsin and Iowa Farmer and Northwestern Cultivator, 2: 263, by Solo- 
mon Pombard. 

47 History of Racine and Kenosha Counties, Wis., Chicago: Western Historical 
Co., 1879, p. 153. 

4 Trans. of Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 13: 545 ff. 

*Now Emeritus’ Professor of Chemistry. ' 
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found at a later period among the former class when compared 
with the latter was due not so much to the soil as to the nativity 
of the people and that the Germans, English and Irish evidently 
lacked the ability to adapt themselves to the economic changes 
and to agricultural improvements; and that, on the other hand, 
the native-born took advantage of such changes and improve- 
ments and thus bettered their condition. 

It is not clear, however, that this attempt to make persistence 
in the culture of wheat a question of race characteristics can be 
justified. In the first place the Germans and English pursued 
better methods of cultivation at home than those followed by 
farmers in the eastern part of the United States, whence came 
the native settlers. Again, there is no contemporaneous testi- 
mony that foreign ‘settlers were in general greater sinners than 
the natives in the constant cropping to wheat alone or that their 
methods were inferior. On the contrary, direct testimony is 
borne to the industry and careful tillage of both English*®? and 
German” settlers. Much is said, however, in disparagement of 
the ‘‘French system’’ of cultivation. The foreign settlers had 
even smaller resources than the natives®? and were, thus, on ac- 
count of financial reasons less able to adapt themselves to new 
conditions or to change their methods.52 Accordingly, financial 
difficulties would appear to still remain the ultimate cause of 
the one-crop system. 

On the other hand, the native element was habituated to the 
erowing of wheat. The wheat crop declined 50 per cent. in New 
England, and 25 per cent. in New York during the decade 1840- 
1850,°* and immigrants from these two. sections, and especially 
from New York, which had been shortly before the center of the 


49 Hibbard, Hist. of Agric. in Dane Oo., 127. See also Pat. Office Rep: 
Agriculture for 1852, p. 331. 

5 Trans. of State Agric. Soc:, 1851, p. 234. Also Gregory, Industrial Re- 
sources of Wis., 1858, p. 62. 

51 Hibbard, 90. See senior theses of the University of Wisconsin referred to 
just below. 

52 See Bulletin. No. 60, U. of W. Agricultural Experiment Station, pp. 17-18, 
The COheese Industry: Its Development and Possibilities in Wisconsin, which 
appears to support the position taken here, so far as the cheese industry is 
concerned. 

583 Wis. Farmer, 10: 337. 
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wheat growing area, constituted a very large proportion of the 
early settlers of Wisconsin.** It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that there was a close connection between the arrival of these 
New England and New York settlers and the subsequent special- 
ization in wheat growing. This presumption is strengthened by 
the further fact that the later movement of the wheat area across 
Wisconsin was accompanied by a similar movement of the New 
England and New York element. That element declined pro- 
portionately and to such an extent as to indicate large migration 
in those counties where wheat growing declined, while the for- 
eign element, especially the Germans, increased largely.®5 
Further, it is found that the New York and New England set- 
tlers predominated in the prairie regions, which were best 
adapted to wheat growing, while the foreign stock was most 
numerous in the wooded districts.°*° This tendency toward 
wheat growing due to economic habit was, however, strongly 
reénforced by economic conditions on the frontier. In fact, the 
latter decidedly prevailed where the two ran counter. This fact 
is illustrated by the slow progress made in the attempts by the 
Ohio settlers to introduce the tobacco growing and the wool 
erowing industries.’ The Swiss element, too, yielded to the 
influence of early economic conditions, until the acquired habit 
of wheat growing gave away, in turn, before changed economic 
conditions which induced a reversion to dairying.®® In like man- 
ner, the Scandinavian element in Dane county acquired the habit 
of wheat growing to such an extent that upon the failure of the 
crop in that county about 1870, many sold off their farms and 


54 MSS. Senior Theses, University of Wisconsin: Blackburn, A. W.. Some 
Social and Economic Factors in the Development of Racine County, (1901) ; 
Sherrill, Jennie Bentley, History of the Eastern Half of Columbia County, 
(1902) ; Harrigan, Frank Elwood, The Economic and Social Factors in the De- 
velopment of Dane County (1901); Chamberlain, Alice Emily, History of 
Dodge County, Wisconsin, for the period, 1850-1870, (1902); Fish, Herbert Clay, 
The Movement of the New York and New Engiand Elements of the Population 
of Wisconsin in the periods, 1850 to 1860, and 1860 to 1870 (1903) ; et al. 

> bid. 

56 Graham, James Blain, An Economic and Social Study of the Population of 
St. Croix County, Wisconsin, during the period, 1850-1870. MS. Senior Thesis, 
Univ. of Wis., (1901). See Hibbard, op. 107-112. 

57 Hibbard, 145. 

58 See below, p. 77, notes 18 and 19. 
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like the native stock moved on toward the frontier and were 
replaced by the Swiss, who introduced dairying. After about 
1891, however, the Scandinavians succeeded in adapting them- 
selves to dairying and again increased their holdings of land 
within the county and in the year 1898 over 80 per cent. of the 
total cheese product of Dane county was produced in the seven 
towns which comprised the Scandinavian section in the western 
part of the county.®*® Economic habit and race characteristics 
are thus seen to have been subordinate factors, but to have ex- 
ercised a strong influence when reénforced by favorable eco- 
nomic’ conditions. 

We have concrete examples of the financial difficulty in- 
volved in making the change to a diversified agriculture. One 
such ig given in the Wisconsin and Iowa Farmer and North- 
western Cultwator.®® A correspondent, in discussing the com- 
parative profit of wheat growing and sheep raising, stated that 
he had made a success of wheat growing from 1837 to 1847. Then 
followed crop failures for three years, with unsuccessful at- 
tempts to go at something else, want of success being due to lack 
of means. In 1851 he succeeded in borrowing money and going 
’ into sheep raising, which proved profitable. 

If indebtedness and lack of capital kept many farmers raising 
wheat exclusively until crop failure and soil exhaustion ensued, 
the latter conditions were in their turn instrumental in foreing 
a system of diversified agriculture. When the time came that 
wheat could be no longer raised at a profit, some other means 
had to be found to get money to meet interest payments and 
taxes. Decl.ning profits constituted a sufficient reason for in- 
ducing those in better circumstances to turn away from special- 
ization in wheat. It appears that this latter class was the first 
to try something else. The former in many cases merely went 
into bankruptcy. 

That the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society was organized 
about this time is significant. Farmers were aroused to the fact 
that something needed to be done. For a long time there had 


59 Michelson, Albert G., The Scandinavians in Western Dane County. MS. 
Senior Thesis, Univ. of Wis., 1901. 
6 6: 247. 
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been exhortation in favor of diversified farming and crop rota- 
tion. An organized effort was now to be made to improve con- 
ditions in general. The direct statement is made in reference 
to the Rock County Agricultural Society that it was founded 
in order to overcome the depression which had followed the fail- 
ure of the wheat crop. This forced tendency to diversification 
was naturally most marked near the markets in the earlier set- 
tled portions where soil exhaustion had been carried farthest 
and where opportunities were most favorable for such change. 
The rise in the value of land forced a better and more intensive 
system of agriculture. Land became relatively more valuable 
as compared with the other factors in production and farm pur- 
suits that were less expensive of land began to find favor. It 
was recognized by many that the failure of the wheat crop might 
prove a blessing in disguise if it compelled a better and more 
varied system of agriculture. In 1851 a successful attempt was 
made to grow fiax in Dane county,®! though results were not 
favorable in other parts of the state. Attempts were made at 
sheep raising about the same time in Dane county.*? In Kenosha 
county the wool growing industry had begun to attract the at- 
tention of the most enterprising farmers and some attention 
was also paid to dairying.®* An Ohio farmer traveling in Wau- 
kesha county at this time declared that the farmers there had 
better sow less wheat and grow more wool.®* Reference has al- 
ready been made to individual attempts to grow wool.® Experi- 
ments in the culture of tobacco had been made in Rock county 
about 1840 and now these experiments were renewed in several 
of the southern counties.°° Farmers were abandoning wheat 
growing as an exclusive crop in Walworth county and large 
fields were being sown with tame grasses preparatory to a more 
general rearing of stock.** In Dodge county a system of rotation 


61 Hibbard, 147. 

& Jbid., p. 145. For hop culture in Wisconsin at this time see ibid., p. 149. 

6&8 Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1851, p. 179. See also Pat. Office Report, 
Agriculture, 1851, pp. 464-465. 

6 Tbid., 235. 

6 Supra p. 30. 

66 Hibbard, 156. 

®& Trans. “of State Agric. Soc., 1851, p. 2380. 
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had produced very satisfactory results,°> and in Racine county 
the shrewdest farmers were said to be more and more diversify- 
ing their crops.®® In Milwaukee county farms were smaller 
and better cultivated than on the prairie and diversified farm- 
ing was followed to a considerable extent.” Dane county im- 
ported, besides agricultural implements and foreign merchan- 
dise, ‘‘cheese, butter and pork frequently, grass seed, cattle and 
horses.’’"! Evidently there was room for diversification here. 

The use of improved farm machinery had become important 
by this time, though the numerous advertisements of cradles and 
rakes in the local newspapers indicate that the harvester was by 
no means general. This was especially true in the ‘‘oak open- 
ings’’ where it was difficult to use machinery on account of the 
stumps."? According to the Ohio traveller mentioned above, the 
McCormick reaper was in general use in Waukesha county. It 
was asserted that in five years very little wheat would be cut 
otherwise than by machinery on the smooth lands of the West.” 
Complaints were made, however, that the new machines came 
high in price, that they were not always constructed of good 
material, and the familiar statement was made that they failed 
to do sat'sfactory work in lodged grain.™* It was estimated that 
not less than 3,500 new reaping machines would be put into use in 


8 Tbid , 163. See also Pat. Office Rep., Agriculture, 1850, p. 8. 

S bid. 194. 

7 “Tand is scarce and every reason impels to cultivate it well. Manure is 
made use of. The farmer is obliged to diversify his crop, as wheat is almost 
a total loss one year out of five and a failure more or less extensive the other 
four years. To depend on wheat here would be perfect madness. The farmer 
here must have a little of everything that will sell—a little mutton, a little 
wool, vea!, butter, eggs, potatoes, wheat, straw, barley, wood, and, in fact, 
a multitude of things.”— Prairie Farmer, 9: 290. 

71 *"This policy is ruinous and wil! conduct to inevitable bankruptcy. My ad- 
vice is to keep out of debt, change and improve your mode of husbandry, own 
and cultivate less land and expend your profits on your own farm.’—T. T. 
Whittlesby, Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1851, p. 162. 

72 Prairie Farmer, 10: 34. See also Hibbard, p. 123 ff. 

73 Prairie Farmer, 10: 30, contains a list of reapers and headers used in 
Illinois, many of which were probably used in Wisconsin as well. Among 
these appears Esterly’s ‘header’, invented by George Hsterly of Heart Prairie, 
Wisconsin. See Pat. Office Rep., Agriculture, 1851, pp. 460-462, for an article 
by Esterly on harvesting grain in the West, with estimates of the saving in 
cost by the use of reapers. 

™% Wis. Farmer and Northwestern Cultivator, 1: 249; Prairie Farmer, 10: 34. 
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1850 in the Northwest, and it was calculated that this would 
amount to a saving of the labor of 175,000 men. This was of im- 
portance in view of the fact that the labor supply was being 
diminished by emigration to California.” 

Wheeler’s ‘‘tread machine’’ threshers had been introduced 
extensively into Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin about 1850, and 
had competed successfully with the larger ‘‘sweep machines”’ 
of eight horse power and operated by eight men.*° Reference 
has already been made to the manufacture of the Case threshers 
in Racine and the advertisement of the Case two-horse power 
thresher appears in the pages of the farm journals of that 
period. Bain’s thresher was another Racine product. 

The introduction of these labor saving machines constituted 
an important factor in the spread of the wheat area. An indus- 
try toward which there was aiready a strong tendency, due in 
part to the fact that it required a relatively small amount of the 
| scarce factor, labor, became now less than ever dependent upon 
that factor. The effect was decidedly toward more extensive 
eulture, and when a little later the railroad opened up a market 
for Wisconsin wheat, the grain drill, the harvester, the header 
and the thresher were all at hand to assist in the phenomenal 
spread of that industry in the state. 

According to the census of 1850. there were 1,045,499 acres of 
improved, and 1,931,159 acres of unimproved land in Wisconsin. 
Comparison with the corresponding figures for 1900—11,246,972 
improved and 8,615,755 unimproved—indicates how small a 
portion of the area of Wisconsin had been brought under culti- 
vation and pasturage at the former period. Up to this time gov- 
ernment land had been secured at about the minimum price of 
one dollar and a quarter per acre, and so long as this land was 
in the market there was little opportunity for speculative deal- 
ing. This opportunity had been taken advantage of and the in- 
erease in population in Wisconsin between 1840 and 1850 was 
almost unprecedentedly rapid. The editor of the Wisconsin 
Farmer and Northwestern Cultwator,” in an answer to the in- 


™ Ohio Oultivator, July 15, 1850. 
7% Prairie Farmer, 10: 21. 
72: 44, Feb. 1850. 
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quiries of a prospective immigrant, stated that he ‘‘knew of no- 
land south and east of the Wisconsin River that could be bought 
for less than about five dollars. per acre.”* Sales of improved land 
had been made at twenty-five dollars per acre, while the cheap and 
fertile lands west of Lake Winnebago proved most attractive to _ 
settlers. This latter region was being settled more rapidly than > 
‘any other part of the state.’’’® | 
A land agent in Milwaukee advertised two hundred thousand | 
_acres of choice lands for sale in the State of Wisconsin in 1850 at 
from one dollar and fifty cents per acre upwards, in lots to suit 
purchasers and on lberal credit. Fifty thousand acres of this 
land consisted of lands from one to four miles from the Fox 
River. One thousand acres were located from one and a quarter 
to three miles from Milwaukee. In addition, there were one | 
hundred improved farms in Milwaukee county in the lot.*° 
Hibbard states** that it was during the early 50’s that the 
greater part of the state lands was sold, and calls attention to 
the detriment to the state treasury, and to the injustice to the 
later settler in disposing of the lands at such low figures. He 
might have added, what has already been noticed, that the set- 
tlers themselves were hardly benefited by these low prices; that 
it merely induced them to take up more land than they could 
readily pay for and cultivate properly, and that it was the prime 
cause of exclusive cropping to wheat, with all the accompanying 
evils. ! 
In the midst of the general ery of distress, occasional success- 
ful ventures in wheat raising were announced, and we must. 
remember that not a few persons in poor circumstances took 
advantage of the opportunity to secure the cheap, fertile lands 
and by careful management gained a clear title and became pros- 


78 This must have referred to improved lands, for Ritchie, Wis. and Its Re- 
sources, 1857, p. 111, stated that but one-sixth of the land of Dane county 
was then settled. 

79 Wis. Farmer, supra, Note 77. See also Prairie Farmer, 9: 288-289. 

80 Wisconsin and Iowa Farmer wnd Northwestern Oultivator, 2: 211. 

Page 104. 
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perous and well-to-do citizens.*? Apparent success was obtained 
in most cases, however, by compromising the future and by a 
reckless system of soil exploitation. 

_ Whatever may have been the conditions in specific cases it is 
undeniable that conditions were very discouraging for the Wis- 
consin wheat farmer in general at the period which we are con- 
sidering. Low prices, crop failure, high cost of transportation 
and the break-down of the home market were about to force him 
into a more diversified system of farming. But habit, and fin- 
ancial difficulties and embarrassments conspired to prevent the 
change. Under these conditions, the argument for an outside 
market, to be reached by a system of transportation on the one 
hand demonstrably effective and on the other adroitly asserted 


8 (a) “Wheat raising in Crawford County. The results are for forty-five 
acres of wheat harvested in this county in the fal] of 1849. 


Cost of preparing the ground, sowing and harrowing .... $80 00 
ETO MESCCOMWALCAILM ar epatcaerel snatal ayer lis ioe rs oehar eh ot ole ve ae ish bey aera eh eligi gees 6g 35 00 
HOLM ACVESUIMe SANG CMEESMAN Ce Ate) sucietctarets i a) ky a oi ah eliet Shan Boatc. aes 160 00 
. ENCORE PG XAG TLSCH IM ci lie siian sf g¥ ONG) ' a) 6, at's ove (eh otimh euidl dice vd slehele’o arishebe te $275 00 
One thousand and sixty-five bushels of wheat at 68 cts. 

Pe EES OMEN art rence Perel S ler atid al'or over ¥eh'd 'e) ah s/celiey er #h'di 8: 8 aca cei ace: aye $670 95 
POR R UE BOLE Gat OMIT CREM CEORF I Lara acerca laa s 2Vets loyoiar oe aus h academe 4h ala 395 95 


“To the expenses incurred may be added the expense of drawing to market 
and some other small items which would probably reduce the net proceeds, if 
every item were paid in wages, to about $450” [$350?]. 

Wis. Farmer and Northwestern Cultivator, 2: 11. 

(b) “Report of 300 acres of winter wheat grown by Mr. Carey in Rock 
county, ten miles from Beloit, on Jefferson Prairie: 


BOOacres OL Land ALLO. Si DEL TRETO ies 6 sels) eel biel de Wadia dis $375 00 
VC TUCHINS Meier OU hte kame k Waren ts retslvern hain eter ashe ete te ralpalanalietele tae es ysl alanis 300 00 
PB reMkdinecaty sy Si MEM ACTON. wielses igi ocr eleie alee ile Gl aleiei evereletene 525 00 
meee 25. DU Pel r acre. ato 8. . Per DU sie wis was ee clieisicciew ce eccls 281 25 
Sowing and harrowing at 8 S. per Acre....... cece ecececes 300 00 
ELAR VeSGiIle Tan dVStACKIN Gea tel OS ie ssa.) reveled aero ravistelctetslals 375 00 

OCA RCOSEMINMALA GI innparre nie euetotara cis ictal o tana phot peabalnerane $2,156 00 


Yield estimated (partly threshed) at over 6,000 bushels. 
Deduct 600 bushels (1-10 for threshing and cleaning) and 
LCE ghee ote ate sae cet rah cet aia etal chaT otal dale erence Canine ae a latte’ atene uel 810 00 
the cost of transporting 5,400 bushels to Southport (55 
mi.), computing the cost of hauling and delivering it at 
TO LeCESeDeL DUSHE] ANG VOU DAV Eiid arelcveveveiels cleheleleieisaeuene 2,996 25 
Re che total cost, | Sold Vat: GO) CCS.) GIy aiesiai eis iia eld diafayateles 3,240 00 
Net gain (not counting for labor) 300 acres of good land, 
well fenced and thoroughly improved and $243.75 in cash.” 
Southport American, Nov. 25, 1848. 
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to be under his own control, overcame the farmer’s scruples 
against railroads. He hastened to pledge his already encum- 
bered land for the completion of the proposed enterprise or was 
forced into such action by methods that were often of the most 
questionable character.*® A rise in the price of wheat occurring 
a little later, due to outside causes, plunged him back into the old 
rut of exclusive wheat culture and sent him on ‘‘a new crusade 
in search of wheat land.’’®° | 


83 Meyer, History of Harly Railroad Legislation in Wisconsin, supra. 
89 Hibbard, 130. 


Norp.—The Sixth Census if the United States gives the following statistics 
of the production of wheat in Wisconsin, by counties. It is, however, un- 
certain whether the figures are for the crop of 1839 or for the crop of 1840. 
[See History and Growth of the United States Census, by Carroll D. Wright 
and William C. Hunt, p. 32. (Washington, 1900)]. For alleged gross in- 
accuracies in the Sixth Census see House Reports, 28th Congress, 1st Sess, 


vol. III, No. 580: 


TIBURON Ga Reals ERE Age es Suara Marin thc TOL 4 i Marquetees vis. a ceeeel eke ot nonstate hee ; 
Calummetee ck ie als ee atone emi etree W192) Mitlwark@en 2... cosiem rslenne gen este 34, 23@ 
GL AWLOLGLY Acasa sue eieresnen cer 2) OO2s Portage ai. cere cccste, adored ete ete 1,8159 
MAME Mccain tenes hee 290,) Racine’ jens snltie see 36,099 
DOG RE y eneeiamiociauet Ale ole sue te Bie ik Minto tedetaas ROCK is vain nl) sive Wee eae eee 24,702 
Pon@HOGEAes/ 264) akekenncme BON.) Saude ovis) «a ieee ee 464, 
SEAT RN ay awe eee eee eee G 10,796.) Sheboygan; 2. «4.02 se eee 548° 
POEL LE het Pe ees ene es sy eres cate 17,953 40St.7 Croix Vae624 20 Shee Ree ape TS 
TGR TO oh Be Ok Game EES AM Ds BFR EL VONAGE 12945 i Walwogtin! (lh cee adele hod ae 59,560 
Jefferson od. oa. BE 63 6; 647 I Washington) 6 .)0.:. es aa 182 
Moamnttow oe. 2). 34 Aes B25 WAN Tn CMAEO G5. a eh = one gene 362, 

TOA «Lane cena s moemolers eesieenets cast otomske Taree Ne Yo Me meds tats) sireeemsie ge 212,116 
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CHAPTER I 


THE DECADE 1850-1860 


Before taking up the history of the wheat industry after the 
advent of the railroads, we must note two other factors of im- 
portance in the rapid spread of that industry. The first of these 
two factors is the natural adaptability of most of the soil of Wis- 
‘eonsin for the cultivation of wheat, and was, of course, impor- 
tant from the first. The whole southeastern part of the state is 
composed of a rich limestone clay, largely glacial in origin. The 
southwestern portion of the state is also clay, residual in origin, 
but covered in the western part with loess. The Green Bay-Lake 
Winnebago region is also composed of clay of a high order of fer- 
tility, though requiring artificial drainage. The central portion 
of the state is composed of a variety of soils, chiefly sandy and 
sandy loams, not so durable as the clays nor so well adapted to 
wheat, but still productive in their virgin condition. Stretching 
northward along the Mississippi River is a succession of sandy 
loam and clay soils, with the latter predominating. These soils 
also have been enriched by deposits of loess.? 

The second of the two factors referred to, is the generally non- 
forested nature of the southern and western portions of the 
state, which consisted for the most part of ‘‘oak openings’’ and 
prairie. This second influence was not without its effect pre- 
vious to 1850, but was chiefly important during the following 
two deeades. The prairies were not generally cultivated until 
shortly after 1850.2, A comparison of the map® showing the de- 
velopment of railroads during the first two decades after 1850, 


1See the General Map of the Soils of Wisconsin in the Twenty-second Ann. 
Rep. of the Agric. Exper. Station of the U. of Wis., for 1905, Between pages 262 
and 268. 

2 Hibbard, Hist. of Agric. in Dane Co., p. 105 ff. 

3 See Figure 9. [All numbered tables and figures are found in the Appendix.] 
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and of the charts* representing the movement of the wheat area 
during the same period, with the map in the Tenth Census of 
the United States’ showing the distribution of the forest area in 
Wisconsin brings out a striking connection. The growing of 
wheat to an excessive degree in Wisconsin has been largly con- 
fined to this, in the main, non-forested area. In these counties, 
the lumber industry did not divide attention with wheat grow- 
ing. There was no heavy nor tedious labor involved in clear- 
ing the land. There were few stumps to interfere with the use 
of machinery. The land could thus be brought under cultiva- 
tion with very great facility, and we are quite prepared to 
understand the extraordinary rapidity of settlement, and spread 
of population that occurred a little later under the combined 
stimulus of railroad construction and the rise in the price of 
wheat. 

In the previous chapter, conditions as they were about 1850 
have been described. These conditions continued in a general 
way until 1854, although the crop of 1853 was much better than 
those of the years just previous.” The year 1854, however, 
brought a bounteous crop, while in the meantime there had oc- 
eurred a marked rise in the price of wheat. Under the com- 
bined influence of these circumstances, together with the added 
impulse given by the construction of railroads, there ensued a 
period of the greatest prosperity.® This was at first most marked 


See Figures 1-3. 

59: 554-55. See also the map of the forest area in Wisconsin, in the front 
of the Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1860. 

5’ This is not strictly true with respect to the river counties. 

7Wheat in Fond du Lac and Grant counties yielded about 20 bushels per 
acre, while the yield in Waukesha county was from 20 to 40 busheis per acre. 
Pat. Office Report Agriculture, 1853, pp. 152-153. 

See tables VIII-X. See also p. 36 above, and p. 46 below. 

°“Abundant harvests, which under Providence have burthened our fields in 
every portion of the state, have been made still more welcome from the 
increased market value over the products of former years.” (Trans. of State 
Agric. Soc. 1854, ’55, °56, ’57, p. 17). “In quantity and quality, the products 
of our state have never been surpassed, while a ready sale, and high prices 
have awaited the farmer at his own door.” (Jbid., p. 72.) “Every department 
of business is found to be in a highly prosperous condition, owing mainly to the 
fact of good crops of all the principal varieties of grains and vegetables, to- — 
gether with good market prices for them. . . . Superadded to the whole, 
was the quickening spirit of railroad extension in various directions into the 
interior of the state. . . . All these various causes working together nat- 
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in the southern part, but rapidly spread to the remaining por- 
tions of the state. Mortgages were lifted and other debts dis- 
charged. Banks sprang up and currency flowed in. There was 
a boom in real estate, and land values soared upwards. All 
classes shared in the prosperity. Speculation set in and added 
to the ever quickening movement until confidence reigned su- 
preme and the return of the old-time depression was scouted 
as an impossibility. In connection with this extraordinary ac- 
tivity, and, indeed, as an essential part of it, there occurred one 
of the most remarkable movements of population into a new re- 
gion in the history of the United States. Immigration poured in. 
The land offices were thronged, and thousands of entries were 


urally produced an extraordinary buoyant state of feeling among all classes. 
Large amounts of currency being necessary, new banks started up on all hands 
like mushrooms. . . . Probably a fifth was added to the breadth of the 
fields of the state during the year and not much if any less to the population. 
Many farmers invested their surplus gains in additional lands which as a 
general thing they did not need, already having more than they could farm 


properly. . . . But the constant upward tendency of lands in price marked 
‘them as a favorite investment for all who could avail themselves of the means 
BOMIMIYS | so Nes 


“The speculative spirit unsettled conditions and made them unstable - 
and this state of things naturally brought even a greater degree of instability 
than had previously existed, although instability and change are the character- 
istic faults of all new countries. Nearly everything in the way of real prop- 
erty came to be held for sale and when bought it was usually to sell again; 

: Thus, flush and good times, first felt in 1854, among our people, 
laid broader and deeper those feelings of sneculation and unrest which had 
always existed though measurably dormant; and hence while the amount of 
active wealth in circulation, stimulated some few to solid, substantial and per- 
manent improvement, irrespective of the idea of selling out, still much greater 
numbers, only aimed at adding acres to their already unimproved acres and 
fiiting np. if at all, in a sunerficial, cheap and showy way like a jockey horse 
Pairony tor eales fa nh) 8! Vbtds) py LOU i.) 

“We said the farmers are enjoying the good time. All the industrial classes 
are enjoying the same good. The fulfillment of that modest mrediction (pre- 
dicted by the late President of the Society, Hon. J. T. Wi'lard in 1853) is being 
realized most gloriously. Fortune and plenty is vouchsafed to them all, stacks 
of grain crowning the ample fields of every farmer, granaries filled to 
overflowing, money plenty. old mortgages drawing from 12 per cent to 50 per 
cent interest, cancelled and discharged of record—surplus funds deposited with 
gentlemanly bankers of our own county, in banks that never dream of failing— 
some small change in the old wallet,—old store debts paid up and receipted, 
and the cash system triumphant. . . . Our future is full of hope and 
rich with promise. The good time we have said has already come . . ue 
—Annual Address before the Rock County Agric. Soc. and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, Janesville, September 27, 1855, by Colonel Z. P. Burdick, in Trans. of 
State Agric. Soc., 1854, ’55, °56, ’57, po. 151-60. 
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made. The construction of railroads went on with new activity, 
and farmers vied with the residents of villages, towns and cities 
in lending their financial aid. In 1851 the Milwaukee and Wau- 
kesha railroad was finished to Eagle Center. In 1852 it was ex- 
tended to Milton Junction and Janesville. The next year it 
reached Stoughton and on May 24, 1854, was opened to Madison. 
The Chicago and Galena Union reached Beloit in 1853. In 1854 
the Rock River Valley Union railroad was constructed from 
Fond du Lac to Minnesota Junction. This latter road became 
the Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lae and built a line from 
Cary, Illinois, to Janesville in 1855, and completed the gap be- 
tween Janesville and Minnesota Junction in 1859. The Mil- 
waukee and Mississippi (Mil. and Waukesha) completed its 
southern branch to Monroe in 1857 and reached the Mississippi 
River at Prairie du Chien in the same year. The Racine, Janes- 
ville and Miss.ssippi railroad completed a road in 1855 and 1856 
from Racine to Beloit. : 

Meanwhile there was the greatest activity in railroad con- 
struction northwest of Milwaukee. The Milwaukee and Water- 
town was completed to the latter place in 1855, to Columbus in 
1857 and to Sun Prairie in 1859. The Milwaukee and Horicon 
reached Horicon in 1855 and the northern branch was completed 
to Berlin in 1857. The southern branch under the name of the 
La Crosse and Milwaukee was opened to within a short distance 
of Portage in 1856, reached New Lisbon in 1857 and La Crosse 
the next year. There were besides some other less important 
lines. Such was the rapidity with which railroads were built that 
the secretary of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce could 
claim by 1858 that within the past two years that city had be- 
come one of the principal railway centers in the West.?° 

Already in 1853 immigration had greatly increased. The total 
number of immigrants in that year was estimated at from 15,000 
to 30,000, which exceeded that of the three years immediately 
preceding.1: In 1854, 15,000 Norwegians and Swedes came to 

10 Report, 1858. 

11 Report of the Emigration [sic] Commissioner for 1853. Perhaps much of 
this increase was due to the establishment of the Board. According to other 


estimates the number was from 40,000 to 80,000. See Report of Travelling 
Hmigrant Agent for 1853. 
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Wisconsin.‘ During three months of the early fall of 1855 
more than 10,000 persons with their teams, stock, etc., were 
said to have crossed the Wisconsin River near Portage in search 
of lands.1* In 1856 over 10,000 immigrants arrived in New 
York alone on their way to settle in Wisconsin,’ while in 
1857 over 1,000 Norwegians arrived during the month of May 
and 20,000 more were expected from the same country during 
that year. The German and Irish immigration was also in excess 
of former years.1> There was also much moving of the popula- 
tion already settled in Wisconsin. As the price of land rose 
many took advantage of the opportunity to sell out at a profit 
and went farther on to the frontier to take up new farms.’® 
There was an exodus of the early Norwegian settlers from Dane 
county and their places were filled by ‘‘enterprising eastern 
people generally more wealthy than those who have gone to make 
room for them.’’'7 This occurred at the very time when the 
prairie tract in the northern part of the county was being rap- 
idly settled. 

The rush for land was unparalleled. At the La Crosse land 
agency'® the entries were not numerous until the latter part of 
1853. In 1854, however, the entries increased so as to become 
epidemic. From 1853 to June, 1856, the total warrant and other 
entries in this section amounted to 2,500,614 acres, involving an 
outlay of $3,098,317, exclusive of preemptions.*® The rush for 
land at the opening of the land office at Stevens Point in 1852 
was ‘‘unprecedented.’’?° By 1856 almost one-half of the land 
in the district had been sold. From July 5, 1853, to March 31, 
1857, sales at this office aggregated 1,485,560 acres. Not one- 
twentieth of this was entered for lumbering, but by 1857 two- 
thirds of it was occupied by settlers who were opening farms.”4 


12 Tuttle, History of Wisconsin, 1875, p. 297. 

13 History of Columbia County (West. Hist. Co., 1880), p. 590. 

14 Ritchie, Wisconsin and Its Resowrces, 1857, p. 26. 

Od. LCS: 

16 See Report of the Register at the State Land Office at Oshkosh for 1852. 
17 Madison Argus and Democrat, June 24, 1854. 

18 Opened June 1, 1853. Carr, Sketch of La Crosse, 1854, p. 16. 

19 History of La Orosse County (West. Hist. Co., 1881), 403-4. 

20 Billis, History of Portage County, 1876, p. 10. 

21 Governor’s Message and Accompanying Documents, 1857, 2: 436, 446. 
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Additional land offices were opened in 1857 at Hudson and at 
Superior.*” As the unoccupied lands in the older parts of the 
country were first taken up, later immigrants passed into the 
valleys of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers on the east and spread 
up along the Mississippi river on the west.?* Besides the federal 
land which was for sale at a minimum of $2.50 within six 
miles of railroads and at a minimum of $1.25 per acre for all 
other lands, there were puf on sale the school lands of thé state, 
the swamp lands and the various lands granted to the state on 
behalf of certain internal improvements, notably those granted 
for the improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers.?* These 
latter lands were to be sold at not less than $2.50 per acre; 
a large part was actually disposed of at that figure in return for 
labor. Much of this land was located in the neighborhood of 
the rivers for whose improvement they were granted and their 
occupation was hastened by the construction of railroads in that 
vicinity.2® The population of the congressional district in which 
these lands were chiefly located was said to have increased from 
116,000 in 1850 to 300,000 in 1856.27. Even the pine lands re- 
sponded to the upward movement in prices. At a public sale of 
those lands, at Menasha in 1855, several tracts were sold as 
high as $24.25 per acre, while the average price was $8.00 per 
aere.28 According to Ritchie,?® the amount of land in cultivation 
within the state in 1857 was double that of 1850, while he as- 


22 Ritchie, Wis. and Its Resources, 167. 

83 Tbid., 26. 

24See Hibbard, Hist. of Agric. in Dane Co., 91-104. 

25 See Tuttle, Hist. of Wis., 1875, p. 274. Also see Special Message of Gov- 
ernor Farwell on Fox and Wisconsin Improvement, Feb. 9, 18538. Also message 
of Governor Barstow in 1855 in reference to the sale of school, swamp and 
overflowed lands. 

26 See Report of Directors of Fox and Wisconsin Improvement Co., 1859. For 
Sketch of Fox and Wisconsin River Improvement see Wis. His. Soc. Col., 11: 
409-15 ; ibid., Proceedings, 1899, pp. 186-94; also History of Columbia County, 
pp. 448-53, (West. Hist. Co.,) 1880; also Wisconsin Legislative Manual for 1870; 
also Report of Committee on Nawal Affairs, H. of R. No. 55, 37th Congress, 
3d session, 1863. 

27 Rep. of Directors of Fox and Wis. Imp. Co., 1859. 

28 Menasha Advocate, quoted in Wis. Farmer 7: 346. | 

2 Resources of Wisconsin, pp. 47, 111. The statement as to the increase in 
the population of Dane county is probably an exaggeration. The estimates as 
to the increase of improved land are within the truth. 
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serted that but one-sixth of the land in Dane county was yet set- 
tled, notwithstanding the fact that the population of that county 
had trebled since 1850. The population of Fond du Lac county 
doubled between 1850 and 1854.°° Milwaukee increased in pop- 
ulation from 20,000 in 1850 to 32,000 in 1855 and to 46,000 in 
1860. Madison increased in population from 5,126 to 8,664 dur- 
in the year 1854-1855 ;*! Janesville from 5,000 in 1853 to 10,000 
in 1857, and La Crosse from 300 in 1853 to 12,000 in 1857. 

During the decade 1840 to 1850 the increase in population in 
the whole state had amounted to 274,446, or 886.9 per cent. 
During the following decade, the numerical increase was the 
greatest in the entire history of the state, being 470,490 souls, 
an increase of 154.1 per cent. The increase in improved land 
for the decade 1850 to 1860 was, however, even greater, amount. 
ing to 258.3 per cent. Comparison of the increase of population 
and the increase in improved land reveals the extensive charac- 
ter of the settlement during the decade.*” 

The effect of this large immigration and increase of popula- 
tion upon the prosperity of the state was at first very great, and 
added its influence to the other favorable circumstances.** The 
result was that in addition to the legitimate increase in the 
value of land there was an added increment that represented 
mere speculative value.*t Men bought land to merely sell again 
at an advance. Sales as well as entries were enormous.**. Towns 


80 Mitchel, Martin, Hist. of Fond du Lac County, 1854, p. 24. Probably an 
exaggeration. § 

81 Hist. of Dane County, (West. Hist. Co., 1880), 728. 

32 Seventh and Eighth Census. Comparison of the charts representing the 
movement of the wheat area from 1849 to 1859 with the tables in the Statistical 
Atlas of the Twelfth Census, showing the density of population in Wisconsin 
at those periods, reveals to what an extent this spread of population was a 
function of wheat ‘growing. 

83 See Report of Emigration Commissioner for 1853. ° 

3% During the latter part of 1857, after the panic, the editor of the Wis. 
Farmer (9: 411-12) in speaking of the probability of falling prices for labor, 
farm stock, manufactures and merchandise, expressed the conviction that the 
price of lands would follow suit, “asnecially sneculative, unproductive lands,” 
which included about three-fourths of all the lands in the state. 

33 See Hibbard, p. 195 for table of land sales in Dane county. The sales for 
1855 are seen to have been more than twice as great as for any other year 
for which figures are given. ‘The average price, $9.68 per acre, is really quite 
high when it is remembered that there was much land just being taken up at 
that time in the county, and that in order to attain so high an average con- 
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were laid out on paper and boomed and men sat down to wait 
until the sale of town lots at an increased price should bring 
them a fortune. 

All of this activity spelled ultimately ““wheat.’? Man and na- 
ture seemed to combine for a few years to make wheat growing 
attractive to the Wisconsin farmer. More than three-fourths 
of the tonnage and revenue derived by the railroads for export 
traffic was due to the carriage of wheat.*° In return for the 
golden stream of wheat was received a golden stream of money.®” 
Those who had settled down permanently on their land devoted 
it largely to wheat because it was profitable.** Those who were 
merely holding for a rise sowed to wheat for the same reason 
and further because cropping to wheat involved:no outlay of 
capital for permanent improvements. ‘‘Abundant crops and 
unexampled prices’’ is the way in which the year 1855 was 
characterized in the V'ransactions of the State Agricultural. So- 
ciety.°® Examples of unusual yields of wheat were given*® and 
the Report, in general, reflects the reaction in favor of raising 
wheat, but little being said of the ‘‘necessity of crop rotation.’’ 


siderable land must have been sold at much higher figures. See ibid., p. 196. 
Gregory states that secondhand land could be obtained at prices varying from 
&83 to $30 per acre, according to improvements made and the distance from 
market. These prices did not apply to the immediate vicinity of cities.—Indus- 
trial Resources of Wisconsin, 1853, p. 310. 

36 See below pp. 156-7. 

'87'The crop of 1855 was estimated in the Wis. Farmer at 12,000,000 bushels, 
of which 8,000,000 bushels would probably go to foreign buyers for $10,000,000. 
Improved farm machinery had made this possible. 8: 438. 

38 “Prices for the years preceding the current one (1855) ending Aug. 31.” 


Year Wheat Flour 
DSA See rele tenuate ore rns te HN Spe he Rene Cslestre eae nag etre Ran eine gEe $0.83 $4.50) 
SAG OW aie ealatarce. no souetharWedeRenmeanaticiors tohtemeie nal icp ney aie strae .80 4.25 
MSOs hig eas clecieuh Walrad tina ool atial ed ap eile Wee US veIt aa Gretel te ca .88 4.75 
DS GTR S ieee o> areite ' eaalleretors revel redial operate lewen ciel ioncteteierers 70 3.35 
fi B OD 20.6 0 5's 0 wilo'sis oie wiaiie @:tieleei 9p ls wi piislwlsyniniae) sie ats .60 a0)" 
1853 Blas talie vee th cltslts Qilanenelaevetlede Lienert Meiehemetreran mle es 70 4.0 
MSF ald tele SyahalWvaitec ede elicley eis hens uealen Stcaicltc toseene ne Har eiaiaens 1230 6.7 


“Prices must drop from 20 per cent to 30 per cent within 60 days. 5 
Farmers may prepare to sell the new crop at $1.00 to $1.25. They cannot be 
in better business in this state certainly than raising wheat at those prices.’”’— 
Wis. Farmer, 7: 234-235. This amounted to a warning with a string attached. 

“Two good seasons have made Wisconsin smile like a young Eden.’’—Prairie 
Farmer, 14: 1338. 

%9 Report for 1854, ‘55, °56, ’57, p. 118. 

4©One man in Dane county harvested 45 bushels per acre on two acres. Jbdid., 


114. ' 
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An increased acreage was sown to wheat in 1856 so that in spite 
of drouth which poor preparation and cultivation of the soil 
made the more disastrous, the largest crop in the history of the 
state up to that time was raised.*t The wheat produced within 
the counties drained by the Milwaukee and Mississippi railroad 
exceeded in 1856 the amount produced in 1855 by 50 per cent.*? 
The price of wheat showed a downward tendency, falling as low 
as 80 cents at the close of navigation in 1856.42 Nevertheless 
an increased acreage was again sowed, though at a greatly in- 
creased cost,** and, the season proving favorable, a large crop 
resulted.*® An attempt to market the surplus in the fall of 
1857 under the circumstances of the panic then in full sway 
resulted in a great drop in the price, wheat selling in Milwaukee 
at the beginning of 1858 at 55 to 60 cents per bushel.*® Ship- 
ments were then held back in the hope of better prices, but the 
farmers of Wisconsin, on account of their previous speculative 
operations and on account of general conditions, were not in a 
situation to hold their wheat from market any considerable 
length of time, and the price recovering sonmiewhat as it became 
evident that the crop of 1858 would not be an average one,” 


“a “The staple of Wisconsin is wheat. . . . So high has Wisconsin spring 
wheat stood at the eastern and European markets that our merchants have been 
able to sell for 8 or 10 cents above the prices for Illinois and more southern 
states. This fact turned the attention of our farmers to raising it to the ex- 
clusion of otner grains; and while our crop of wheat since 1850 has increased 
at the ratio of 50 per cent per annum, the crops of rye, oats, barley and corn 
have remained stationary or advanced only with the home demand.” Rep. of 
Milwaukee Board of Trade for 1856, p. 12. (Rather an extreme statement as to 
wheat if taken literally.) 

42Report for 1856. It is impossible to secure full and reliable statistics of 
the production of wheat in Wisconsin during the decade 1850-1860. No pro- 
vision was made by the state before 1857 to secure such data. The returns 
secured for that year and for the year previous were very partial] and incomplete 
(See Rep. of Secretary of State, 1857, pp. 93-94). For the year 1858 the 
returns are more complete. It may be said that the statistics gathered by the 
state in reference to farm crops are in general untrustworthy, even up to the 
present time. 

* Rep. of Milwaukee Board of Trade for 1856, supra. 

4 Toid., for 1858. 

45 Ibid., estimated at 14,000,000 bushels by Wis. Farmer, 10: 51. 

46 See Table VIII. 

47“‘The wheat crop of 1858 is generally considered one-third less than 1857.” 
—Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce for 1858. See also Wis. Farmer, 
1858, p. 332. 
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receipts poured in again and kept the price at a low point. 
Receipts at Milwaukee for 1858 amounted to nearly five million 
bushels, and those of the other lake ports were above a million 
bushels.*® Notwithstanding the short crop of 1858 and the low 
price, there seemed nothing else to do but to raise wheat and a 
further increased acreage resulted.*® If farmers were hard 
pressed financially, that was a good reason for not going into some- 
thing which required a greater outlay of capital than raising 
wheat.°° If the price of wheat was low, there remained the 
memory of the high prices and good times of a short time before, 
and hope bade them believe that the same prosperity might come 
again. They were not without warning, however. Low prices 
and short crops had again stirred up the feeling that it was 
unwise to depend so exclusively on wheat. ‘‘Facts should ad- 
monish farmers not to rely too implicitly upon the wheat 
crop.’ Again, ‘‘Our farmers would be wise to so diversify 
their operations as not to run entirely into one thing and that 
wheat.’** In regard to an exhortation to farmers to grow 
more wool, the Wisconsin Farmer continued, ‘‘So may it yet 
be, ere our lands are exhausted with eternal wheat growing and 
farmers discouraged because they cannot get rich merely doing 
one and that too often a foolish thing.’’? The reports of the 
Agricultural Society, too, assume a slightly more doubtful tone 
and in the report for 1856 there was complaint of methods of 


48 Rep. of Chamber of Com. for 1858. 

“49 “While snveculative property has been greatly reduced in value, the pro- 
ductive industry of the state of Wisconsin has greatly increased. Many have 
left cities and villages and instead of depending upon the rise in value of town 
Icts have turned their attention to agricultural pursuits and the number of 
acres sown to wheat much exceeds that of former years.”—Report of Directors 
of Fox and Wisconsin Improvement Co., 1859. 

50 Wool growing was declining during this time, caused, according to some, 
by destruction by dogs. (Wis. Farmer, 10: 362.) This merely meant that 
there were more people interested in dogs than in sheep. 

51 Wits. Farmer, 10: 475. 

SA 10td., Lbsnt 1: 

8 Ibid., 396. “Less land and better culture.” . . . “It must cease to 
be the policy of our farmers to grasp all the land they can pay and run into 
debt for, scrape it over until they have exhausted it of its fertility, etc.’ 
—Ibid., 111.—‘“‘How many intend to grow nothing but wheat?’ 

‘We are anxious to know whether the wheat mania has subsided, or whether 
the recent fafr prices have not had the effect to seriously aggravate the disease.” 


—Ibid., 115. 
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eultivation.** The crop of 1859 was also not up to the standard 
of the crop of 1857,°> but the increased acreage resulted in an 
increased total yield for the state.®*® 

But little is heard of other crops. They continued to be grown 
by a few, but there was little further tendency toward making 
‘them relatively more important. The potato crop was said to 
be growing to be one of precarious cultivation on account of the 
rot. Reports on attempts at raising flax were not very encourag- 
ing. ‘There was complaint of lack of barns for dairy:ng and 
also of a lack of green feed.*? Of course all this spells indiffer- 
ence to other crops. 

During the decade 1849 to 1859 the wheat crop of the United 
States as a whole increased from 100,485,944 bushels to 173,104,- 
924 bushels.*® During the same time, the crop of Wisconsin in- 
ereased from 4,286,131 bushels to 15,657,458 bushels, or an in- 
erease of 11,371,327 bushels. The increase in Wisconsin was 
thus 15. 6 per cent. of the total increase for the United States 
as a whole.®® 

A comparison of the charts® representing the wheat areas for 
1849 and 1859 reveals the great development during the decade. 
Whereas in 1849 but a trifling amount of wheat had been raised 
north of the Wisconsin river, by 1859 a number of the counties 
in the western part of the state had sprung into importance. 
There had lkewise been greatly increased importance in wheat 
grow. ng in every other part of the state except in the extreme 
southeastern portion. This increase was particularly marked in 
the south central part of the state. Rock county which ranked 
first in importance in 1849 showed, apparently, a remarkable 


Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1854, 55, ’56, ’57, p. 2573; also p. 486. Also 
ibid., 1858-59. p. 74. 

5 This must be kept in mind when us'ng the year 1859 as a standard. 

she yield given in the census of 1860 for the year 1859 was 15,657,458 
bushels. 

7 Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1851, p. 197; 1853, pp. 51-8, 238, 255 ff; 1870, 
pp. 28-9. 

SBSee Table VI. 

If we calculate te 1860 when Wisconsin produced perhaps the most re- 
markable crop or wheat ever produeed in the state, the provortion of the total 
increase to be attributed to Wisconsin is over 30 per cent. The crop of 1860 
was. however, exceptional. 

© See Figures 1 and 2. 
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stability during the decade since in 1859 both the yield pe 
capita,*t the yield per square mile of improved land® and co 
sequently, the index of importance or degree of specialization™ 
remained almost exactly the same as in 1849. In live stock and 
in the production of hay the same stability obtained, and almost | 
the same stability in reference to ‘‘other crops.’’** It appea 
that the influences favoring wheat growing in this county durin 
the decade were on the whole just about counteracted by thi 
operation of opposing influences so as to leave conditions about 
unchanged. It is clear, however, from what we have already 
seen that there had been a great tendency toward wheat growing 
in Rock county about the middle of the decade,® followed by al 
decline in the latter part of the decade, and that stability w 
the net result. Relatively, however, Rock county as well 


61 See Table I, showing the per capita yield of the different counties at tne 
different census periods. 

2 See Table II, showing the yield per square mile of improved land for each 
county at the different census periods. q 

63 See Table III, indicating the degree of specialization or importance of 
each county in wheat at the different census periods. This index of importanee 
is obtained by extracting the square root of the product obained by multiplying 
the number representing the yield of wheat per capita in each county by the 
number representing the yield of wheat per square mile of improved ‘and in 
the same county. In this way importance is given to both yield per capita ane 
yield per square mile of improved land in estimating the actual importance of 
any county in the production of wheat. (See Ninth Census of the United States 
3: 8367-68.) If dependence were placed upon the per capita yield alone, he 
existence of a large city within a county wou'!d for example unduly depress thé 
importance of that county. This can be corrected in part by making the yield 
as estimated according to the amount of improved land in the county a factor 
in the result. On the other hand the yield per capita exercises a modifying 
influence on the yield per square mile of improved land. The yield per square 
mile of improved land rather than the yield per square mile of total area 18 
chosen as a factor in the result, as being. more significant and more accurate, 

The yield per square mile of improved !and is not worked out for crops othe! 
than wheat: but when it is necessary to take both factors into consideration 
in respect to other crops it should be noticed that a proportional relation exists 
between the yield of wheat per capita and the yield of wheat per square mile 
of improved land on the one hand and the yield of any other crop per capita 
and the yield of that crop per square mile of improved land on the other hand 
That is, for any county the yield of wheat per capita is to the yield of wheat 
per square mile of improved land as the yield per capita in any other partion 
lar crop is to the yield per square mile in that crop. Three terms of the propor 
tion are thus given and the fourth term, i. e., the yield per square mile for any 
other particular crop, can easily be found. q 

6 See Tables XI-XXI. 

65 See above pp. 40-1, note 9. 
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Walworth and Kenosha counties, had declined in rank. Rock 
declined from first to fifth place, Walworth from second to 
eighth place and Kenosha from third to seventeenth place. Ra- 
cine county had declined from tenth place to thirty-second place. 
All of these counties, except Rock, show absolute decline, also, in 
the importance of the wheat crop. This decline was largely in 
yield per square mile of improved land and indicates in part 
that improved land had increased faster than population.®® There 
was slight change in these counties also in respect to other crops. 
The tables for live stock,®’ however, show an important increase 
in that industry.*® Kenosha showed a notable increase in the 
number of milch cows, an indication of the early movement to- 
ward dairying in that county. In these three counties, there- 
fore, stock raising was increasing at the expense of other branches 
of agriculture, especially at the expense of wheat growing. 
Marquette county showed an apparent decrease but this was due 
to the setting off of Green Lake county from that county during 
the decade, the effect of which was to deprive the former county of 
that part of the original county which was most important in 
wheat growing.®*® Green Lake county stood first in 1859 among 


* This may be stated in another way by saying that improved harvesting 
machinery enabled a larger acreage to be sown to wheat per capita and there- 
foré a larger per capita yield to be secured than would fave otherwise been the 
case. 

§T See Tables XVIJ-XXI. 

8S ’The increase in total live stock appears larger than is really the case since 
the figures falling below a certain standard are omitted entirely and thus more 
were omitted in 1849 than in 1859. 

6° Chippewa presents a similar case, having lost to several counties newly 
formed. The varcelling out of this county during the following decades as well, 
makes comparisons for it at the various census periods difficu!t. Brown and 
Washington present somewhat similar cases. The statistics for Adams and 
Sauk counties are combined for 1849, though apparently representing Adams 
county alone. This fact makes comparisons difficult in those two counties 
for the census years 1849 and 1859. The various counties in the northern 
half of Wisconsin have since 1850 undergone numerous changes in ref- 
erence to their respective boundaries. This makes comparisons between those 
counties difficult. Close study of these changes, however, proves that they 
constitute a disturbing element to a very much less exent than at first appears. 
The method of estimating by yield per capita and per square mile of improved 
land ratner than by total acreage or by tofal yield avoids the essential difficul- 
ties of the situation. It will be found, too, that the changes pertain almost 
entirely to those counties which have been relatively unimportant in the growing 
of wheat. 
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the counties that had increased in importance in the growing 0 
wheat, Marked inerease was also shown by that county ove 
Marquette county in 1849 in respect to other crops and in respee 
to live stock. It would thus appear that this county, notwith 
standing the high yield in respect to wheat, was not so specia: 
ized in the culture of that crop as ae at first eb "4 


ture.”° 
Dane, Columbia, and Dodge counties, which are next in ordi 


of importance, may be grouped together. The tendency towel 
wheat was marked in each of these three counties. The first and 


in the production of corn and oats,’* while Dodge showed li al 
increase in that respect. Columbia showed a small increase u 
the number of milch cows per capita and a moderate increas 
in the number of ‘‘other cattle’ per capita. Further than | 


counties, there was no noteworthy change. On the whole, w 
must conclude that the tendency toward wheat had been over 


reached the point of exhaustion in wheat growing. : 
The northeastern group of counties showed a very considerabl 
inerease, in general, in the importance of the wheat crop. Thi 


™ Reference to the figures for this county during the following decades serves 
to strengthen this presumption. q 
71 Probably due in part to greater fertility of the new land which had beet 
brought into cultivation and in part to improved harvesting machinery. q 
72 These crops were apparently either grown for the market or as incidenta 
to wheat growing. Note the decline in the number of swine. 
73 Fond du Lac county is comparable in many ways with Dane, Dodge, Colum 
bia, and Green Take counties. : 
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 eounties. The latter county produced a considerable yield of 
rye and potatoes as well. Stock growing wag unimportant. 
Fond du Lac county raised considerable oats, and had increased 
moderately in number of sheep, and in number of ‘‘other cat- 
tle.”’"* In the remaining counties of this section the tendency 
toward wheat was more moderate. Rye, to a considerable ex- 
tent, and barley, to a less extent, were competing crops. Stock 
growing was unimportant. This section represents, in general, 
the influence of the forests in retarding the tendency toward 
wheat. } 

Jefferson and Waukesha must be discussed separately. The 
former county doubled its population and more than quadrupled 
the amount of improved land during the decade. There was, 
however, considerable apparent loss of importance in wheat grow- 
ing, and only a small per capita increase in other crops com- 
bined. It is thus evident that the loss was not due to farming 
to other crops. Neither does reference to the table for live stock 
show importance in that respect, though there was some increase 
in sheep and in “‘other ecattle.’’ The explanation probably lies 
in the great increase in ‘“‘improved land,’’ much of which was 
likely improved only in name. This seems the more probable 
because, while there was a large decline in the yield of wheat 
per square mile of improved land, there was a small increase in 
the yield per capita.”° In Waukesha county there was consider- 
able increase in importance in wheat growing, together with a 
noticeable increase in the number of sheep and a moderate in- 

-erease in the number of milch cows. Both Jefferson and Wau- 
kesha counties are unlike the south central counties in that they 
never went to such extremes in wheat growing, and unlike the 
other southeastern counties, in that wheat continued to increase 
in importance for a time. In Waukesha county, the railroads 
probably had little infiuence upon conditions in agriculture on 
account of the fact that it had always had a market close at hand 
in Milwaukee. Milwaukee county presents a similar case. 


™ Increase per cavita is always meant, not absolute increase. 
®TIt is possible that the wheat crop in Jefferson county in 1859 suffered more 
from the drought than neighboring counties. 
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Though raising twice as many bushels of wheat in 1859 as in | 
1849, the relative importance of the crop remained unchanged.”* }| 

The southwestern group of counties showed a marked in- | 
crease in the importance of the wheat crop,’ except in the case } 
of Green county where the increase was only moderate. The |) 
absolute importance of wheat was less, however, than in the | 
south-central group of counties. This is explained by the much 
greater importance of corn and oats in the southwestern coun- 
ties. Reference to the tables for live stock shows why Green 
county failed to make such a large inerease in wheat as the other 
counties. Stock growing had obtained a much better start there, 
while the character of the country is such as to especially encour 
age that industry. A very considerable increase in the number 
of milch cows indicated the coming importance of dairying. The 
most striking increase, however, was in the number of ‘‘other 
cattle,’’ in which the other counties of the group shared. Horses 
also increased considerably. In the face of a general decline in 
the number of swine in the state as a whole, that branch of ani- 
mal husbandry held its own in this section during the decade. 
The importance of the corn crop of course constitutes the ex- 
planation. 

Buffalo, St. Croix, Pierce, La Crosse, Trempealeau, Vernon, 
Crawford, Pepin, and Polk form a group of counties along the 
Mississippi river. The first five attract attention at once by 
their comparatively high rank, and all of them by the fact that 
not one of them was important in wheat growing in 1849. All 
were unimportant in stock raising except for a considerable num- 
ber of swine.** Although these counties were less important 
in the culture of wheat than the south-central group of counties, 
they produced about the same amount per capita of other crops. 
In this respect they are analagous to the southwestern group. 
Corn, oats and potatoes were the other crops raised besides wheat. 


76The city of Milwaukee constitutes a disturbing element in Milwaukee 
county, throughout the entire period. 

™lowa aud Lafayette quadrupled the per capita yie'd of wheat during the 
decade. Grant a little less than trebled the per capita yield during the same | 
time. In general, the per canita yield of the other crops combined just about — 
doubled. These counties were very little developed in 1849. 

7sAmounting to 1.1 per capitu in Buffalo county, if the census figures can be 
trusted. Trempealeau also showed a considerable number of ‘‘other cattle.’ 
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These counties represent a case where there had not been an 
| outlet to a market for a sufficient length of time to enable wheat 

rowing to take hold.”® 

' The remaining important counties lie in the central portion 
of the state and may be treated together. Eau Claire, the most 
important, ranks nineteenth in importance. Only Richland and 
Adams were of any importance in wheat growing in 1849, and 
these in but a small way. Im general, it may be said that these 
interior counties represented the tendency toward wheat as mod- 
ified by forest conditions and in part by lack of transportation 
facilities. The importance of wheat was relatively low in com- 
parison with other crops,*®° the apparently rapid tendency toward 
wheat in some cases being due, as in Richland, to the very small 
absolute importance of that crop in 1849. Sauk county, so far as 
comparison is possible, shows similarity, as might be expected, 
to the other interior counties and to Green Lake, Dane, Columbia, 
and Dodge counties. Within this entire region stock raising was 
almost altogether lacking. 

The increase in the per capita yield for the state as a whole 
was from 14.03 to 20.18 bushels, and the increase per square 
mile of improved land was from 2,624 to 2,675 bushels. The 
small increase in the yield per square mile of improved land 
means a low yield per acre and points in connection with the in- 
ereased yield per capita, to heightened extensivity in the methods 
of cultivation. That the per capita yield of other crops com- 
bined increased less rapidly than wheat, although corn, oats 
and potatoes usually yield a higher number of bushels per acre 
than wheat, proves that the acreage did not increase in respect 
to these other crops at the expense of wheat.*t The small in- 
erease in the amount of hay®? produced together with the very 

77 Buffalo county had just begun to export wheat a short time before. Kes- 
Singer, Hist. of Buffalo County, 1887, p. 368 ff. 

Polk and Pepin were comparatively unimportant as yet. It will be remem- 
bered that La Crosse had been reached by rail only in 1858, and Prairie du 
Chien tn 1857. : 

8©7Tt must not be forgotten that wheat was nevertheless by far the most im- 
portant single crop. 

81The per capita yield of wheat increased 43.8 per cent. while the per capita 
yield of other crops combined increased but 32.6 per cent. 


82'The increase was from .90 tons per capita in 1849 to 1.10 tons per capita 
in 1859. 
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slight increase in the total number of live stock per capita’* |} 
proves that a relatively small amount of the improved land was | 
turned into meadows and pastures. Consequently it must have 
been devoted largely to wheat; and cheap land, dear labor and 
the utilization of improved harvesting machinery made it most 
profitable to cultivate a large acreage at a comparatively low 
yield per acre. 1 
In some of the southeastern counties there was a tendency | 
toward stock raising and away from wheat, but in the state as a 
whole. there was an increased tendency to specialize in wheat. | 
This tendency is probably concealed in part by the fact that the 
wheat crop for the census year was a little below an average 
erop.** | 


8§'The increase for the decade was from 1.46 to 1.50 per capita, chiefly mi! ‘ch } 
cows, ‘other cattle’ and horses. ; 

8 See above p. 49. If we calculate the per capita yield for some of the more © 
important counties for the crop of 1860, estimating the increase in the popula- © 
tion to have been one-tenth of the total increase for the decade, and compare ‘) 
the figures with those for 1859, we get the following results: i} 


Counties 1859 1860 
COUNT ANC Piciene es, take atl aseseies, tele tletacteettonten fy ite de hele tee tet an Anca tre am aut SNe 42.3 56.1 
BAM Ex searc theta esse bate tet Cypao keel Tat oe eiiok eb easiest Mth ledge ania yt Buea ce ome 40.0 67.0 
WOGZOUU eats 4's NERO) MPS PRERDNGN Sta ete chime preyn de MM RREM GMP ula fe 34.1 tree 
FROM CU UE Gh Mae UH aial Mayen eerancieimaree tall ais tht cet) street teirt gs oat ay aan 36.1 50.2 
GPCOMINGE Grae dais aivele oid Banna ules sale, COs Ouere tute erat Ul Mite een ced eee Gants 26.8 Shee 
bOS9 ees aig DY2 0 CMD Ree ae an ins PA MLTNUMI SEE HI Pee IE Mit, WSU NESE RY GANGS tee Sua al 43.6 67.3 
PELLETS OM eas ietiey sical eltnt etree died sie Dealer eel cera Shean UR aE a ae er tatiana ety 22 
ERO ROSIN a dbs Vetiahien a) lon nea eieeben ty diana ie Ratlcueee rene eine RM Ren ne ats 2573 41.8 
THA PAVC CEE. a iNd)'s/ oy cites nactoertaucied sual lel vols ottoman ee cea ee areas festa) etre teats 22.5 33.8 
IEA DO TCE COU yi oiuic scugratal ter Sra nuer Maer Shea eNIC Lee BU ad eaaG 5.2 bia Wess 
BiG) de ERE ISA es eA RAMEE eral ner urdihs aula al tC OMS 14.5 43.5 
ROCESS eis ie (iesartorlaclace ealre: uta (ellen Ae Giotto MeN a ott dT eta SH eae E Ue LG UE 37.9 59 12 
POE SSeS aca: satis cy ex ate) ateaceliafis Aah tonal ret RyaMel Oa aire e LCA PTE DESO AG eal 39.6 
NR SUD RICO CEB or osciul's, ak a aol ecules wader a la oy atl ee Mee TR a ag Poa 30.5 63.5 
WCU OS TVR io) 55s jaf oo So ba ielfelahah » SNe cn emere) eet hor eaan ere la a UR ete Utes PAN Aire 46.3 
WV TIDTV ELE O aise otal ot Ae ait eatenterte fo ety Ren Seal eRe Ee ee I kes a FE 18.9 SBP sh 
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CHAPTER II 


THE DECADE 1860 to 1870 


In the first year of this decade one of the largest, if not the 
largest, wheat crop in the history of the state was raised.? It 
was one of those years when every condition was favorable. The 
erops of 1856, 1858, and 1859 had in consequence of unfavorable 
seasons not been good. The net result was that available fer- 
tility had inereased faster than it had been removed. Under 
the favorable conditions of 1860 the soil brought forth most 
bounteously.? . 

The price of wheat was moderately high in 1860 but broke so 
soon as the heavy crop of that year began to be put on the 
market. Inadequate facilities for transportation resulted in 
the western markets being clogged with wheat. In December, 
1860, the price of wheat in Milwaukee went as low as 63 and 
65 cents. These prices were far from remunerative® and robbed 
the farmers of their anticipated large income from the crop. 

The crop of 1861 was not so large as that of 1860, but the acre- 
age was said to have been little, if any, short.2 The price con- 


1 See above, p. 56, note 84; see also Table IV. 

2“The year 1860 was a golden year in the history of Wisconsin, with a yield 
of over 27.000,000 bushels of wheat.” Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1861-68, p. 
28 ff. See ibid, 1860, p. 45. ‘“‘The wheat crop in Sauk county is estimated 
at 24 bushels per acre, and the acreage at 50 per cent. more than last year. 
Shou'd present prices continue, this year’s wheat crop will put most of the 
farmers firmly on their feet, free them from debt and render them independent.” 
The average the year before had been 12 bushels per acre in Sauk county. Wis. 
Farmer, 12: 297; 18: 33-5. See ibid., pp. 254, 290, 2:95, 314, for unusual 
yields of wheat. See also ibid. 14: 1. 

3 See Table VIII. 

4 Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com. for 1860, p. 21. — 

5Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1861-68, p. 84. See, however, note 2 above. 
Enough of the crop of 1860 must have been sold at a price sufficiently remun- 
erative to induce further sowing to wheat. 

6 The estimate in Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com. was 15,000,000 bushe's. 
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tinued low but in spite of this there were 1,221,517 acres sown 
to wheat in 1862.7 Low prices and poor crops again brought out 
strictures on the exclusive reliance upon wheat: ‘*The wheat 
erop, unfortunately the sole reliance of a large proportion of our 
farmers, has been in some parts a serious failure owing to bad 
management, unfavorableness of weather and deficiency of work- 
ing force. In addition to the low price for grain, the farmer 
suffered from the high cost of what he had to buy.’’® Two rem- 
edies were suggested: first, increased facilities of transportation 
from the lake eastward, and, second, certain material modifica- 
tions of agricultural practice. Complaint was also made of the 
‘large and unl.mited proportion of the market-price of grain, 
charged for carrying it from the interior of the state to the lake 
shore’’ and the regulation of railroads was advocated.® 

In 1863 there came a good crop and higher prices once more. 
The next year, however, on account of the drouth and the chinch 
bugs, the wheat crop was unusually deficient. The chinch bugs 
had been accumulating for several years, though their ravages 
had not heretofore been serious. The methods of cultivation fol- 
lowed by the farmers of Wisconsin encouraged the multiplication 
of the insects. Now they made almost a clean sweep in some 
parts of the state, and continued their depredations for a year 
or two, though to a diminished extent.1° The wheat crop of 
1865 was a good average crop and of good quality and war prices 
ruled. The acreage had declined! after 1864 but in response 


7 Rep. of U. 8S. Dept. of Agric., which in 1862 for the first time undertook the 
gathering of statistics each year in reference to farm crops. 

8’ Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1861-68, pp. 99-100. 

® Ibid.—‘‘Wheat growing doesn’t pay. The experience of the past two years 
has probably brought over many converts to the doctrine that wheat growing 
is not to be relied upon exclusively as a source of prosperity among farmers. 
Still there are many who cling to it as the safest way to gain a livelihood, 
and are at the same time on the brink of poverty from this very cause; this 
is but a legitimate result, etc.”’ Then follows a plea for diversified farming. 
Wis. Farmer, 15: 172. Ibid., 14: 61, 74, 282-88. 

109 See Hibbard, Hist. of Agric. in Dane Co., p. 131. See Bulietin of the U. 
S. Dept. of Agric., Divis. of Entomol. No. 15, for history of the ravages of the 
chinch bug. See also Second An. Rep. of State Entomologist of Illinois, 143- 
144. Also Report of U. S. Commissioner of Agric., 1887, p. 56 for later rav- 
ages in Wisconsin. See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1876-77, p. 140 ff; Ibid., 
1861-68, p. 33. See Wis. Farmer, 17%: 7. 

11 Report of the U. 8S. Dept. of Agric. for 1865, pp. 54, 59, 61. See Table IV. 
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to high prices, the loss was largely recovered in 1866, and, as 
the price of wheat continued to mount upward in 1867, there 
was a large increase in acreage in that year. After the decline 
in prices again in 1868, there was a corresponding decline in 
acreage. The crop of 1866 when almost ready to harvest suf- 
fered great loss from heavy rains,’* though the total yield 
equalled the yield of 1865 on account of the increased acreage. 
The crops of 1867 and 1868 seem to have been medium to aver- 
age crops, though the total yield was not what might have been 
expected from the large acreage. The quality of Wisconsin 
wheat had been deteriorating for several years,’? however, and 
after about 1868, quotations for No. 1 spring wheat disappear 
from the Milwaukee market. The farmer thus suffered another 
diminution of his profits on account of the lowering grade of his 
grain. The wheat crop in Wisconsin in 1869 was, like that of 
the remainder of the country, somewhat above the average. But 
falling prices again intervened to keep the wheat grower from 
reaping the rewards of a bounteous yield. There was a similar 
decline in the price of other grains which prevented turning to 
other crops. Facilities for transportation were inadequate, and 
freight rates remained high,'* though the movement toward 
lower prices was general as the premium on gold diminished. 
The farmers of Wisconsin participated in the genera! distress, 
and the situation there was aggravated by the failure of the hop 
erop and by the ruin consequent to the break-down of that in- 
dustry. 

The wheat farmer of Wisconsin was indeed in a bad way. He 
had staked his last dollar and his last acre on wheat. In this 
game of chance, good crops and high prices alternated with poor 
crops and low prices in such a way as to induce him to keep in 
the game and pay his forfeits in the hope of winning once again. 
Habit, too, kept him from turning to other means of livelihood. 
It was another such game of chance that attracted the attention 


#2 One-third to one-half of the crop was destroyed according to the estimate 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, but this avpears to be an extray- 
agant assertion. 

18 Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com. for 1868, p. 19. 

144 See Chapter on Relations between the Wheat Farmer and the Common 


Carrier. 
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of the farmer for a brief period. As a result of a combination 
of circumstances including the ravages of the chinch bug, fail- 
ure in the wheat crop and particularly the rise in the price of 
hops, the first real episode in the wheat period took itg start.*® 
The cultivation of hops, which had been persisting in a small 
way for some years, now took a sudden bound and spread over 
portions of the state with great rapidity. In 1864, 358,583 
pounds were produced, almost exclusively in Sauk county. In 
the following year the crop amounted to 829,377 pounds, Sauk 
again producing 63 per cent. of the entire crop.t® Under the 
stimulus of high price the industry continued to spread and 
inerease up until 1868. In that year Sauk county had one acre 
of improved land out of every seven and one-half acres in hops. 
For a time the crop was an exceedingly profitable one though 
expenses of production were high.. But it came the losing turn 
again. During 1868 the price of hops dropped as low as it had 
been high before and many of the participants, having lost all 
their winnings and having no capital to start in a new business, 
went back to the game of wheat again. Wheat quickly recovered 
its supremacy, which had indeed hardly been threatened consid- 
ering the state as a whole. There was less disposition than ever 
to make new ventures and it is probable that the hop craze had 
more effect in discourag.ng the efforts toward diversification 
than it had toward substituting some other crop for wheat.%7 
The movement toward a better system was painfully slow and 


aroused far less popular enthusiasm than the agitation against — 


railroads. There was much justice in the movement in favor 
of lower rates and more effective control of railroads by the 
state; but it must be acknowledged that for many of the dif- 


ficulties of the farmer’s situation, he was either to blame him- | 


self or else the blame attaches to general conditions. To a cer- 
tain extent then the railroads were made the victim of unde- 
served hostility. 


*See H'bbard, 149-54 where so good an account of the hop craze is given 
for the entire state that it is superfluous to take it up here. See also Trans. 
of State Agric. Soc., 1861-68, pp. 36-8. 

16 Jefferson county produced 97,772 pounds and Winnebago county, 69,183 
pounds. Thirteen counties produced over 4,000 pounds each and eighteen over 
1,000 pounds each.—Rep. Sec. of State for 1865. 

“Trans. of State Agric. Soc.; 1861-68, pp. 36, 299, 419-20; 1869, pp. 17- 
18; 1870, p. 28. [354] 
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On account of the inadequacy and unreliability of the statis- 
tics,* it is difficult to accurately determine the effect of the 
Civil War upon the wheat growing industry in Wisconsin. 
Further difficulty arises in isolating the results due to the war 
from those due to other causes, such as changes in the price of 
wheat and the depredations of the chinch bugs. According to 
the reports of the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
acreage increased from 1860 to 1863, remained about constant 
in 1864 and fell off very considerably in 1865 though still re- 
maining at a higher figure in the latter year than in 1860.1 
According to the figures furnished in the reports of the Secre- 
tary of State, however, the acreage in 1864 was slightly less than 
in 1860 while a large decline was reported for 1865.”° 

The decline in acreage in 1865 can, however, be largely ac- 
counted for as a result of the ravages of the chinch bug during 
the preceding year, when the average yield for the whole state 
was reduced to 8.4 bushels per acre.” It is probable, too, that the 
heavy decline in the price of wheat in the spring of 1865 had 
considerable effect in diminishing the acreage sowed to that crop 
in that year.”? It appears that the effect of the war upon the 
acreage cropped to wheat was in general manifested in a slower 
increase of the wheat area than would otherwise have been the 
ease, though even this is doubtful in view of the higher prices 
and of the introduction of labor-saving machinery due to the war. 
The prevailing current opinion of the time was also to the effect 
that the war had little effect in diminishing the area sown to 
wheat.”*> Up to December 31, 1864, Wisconsin furnished 75,000 


*8See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1861-68, pp. 26-30. 

49 See Table IV. 

2 1bid. 

21 See Table V. 

2 See Table VII. 

In the General Report (1868) accompanying the Trans. of State Agric. 
Soc., 1861-1868, p. 25, it is said that the women and children, led by the 
patriots who were either unable or were not needed to wield the weapons of 
war, had “carried forward the arts of peace with undiminished results; see 
aiso ibid., p. 84 (Report for 1861). See Ibid., 1887, p. 39. See, however. 
Ibid., 1861-68, p. 100 (Report for 1862) where a serious failure in the 
wheat crop in some parts of the state was attributed in part to a partial de- 
ficiency of the working force by reason of the large numbers of farmers who 
had enlisted in the ranks of war. 
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men for the federal service,** and by the end of the war this 
number had increased to 91,8379 men or one man for every nine 
of the inhabitants of the state.2> The withdrawal of so large a 
proportion of the working force of the state without serious 
detriment to industry was due in part to the remoteness of Wis- 
eonsin from the scene of conflict, but most of all to the extra- 
ordinary introduction of labor-saving machinery in response to 
the higher prices for wheat and the scarcity of labor. Even by 
1860 the use of improved farm machinery had increased greatly 
and it was estimated in that year that the farmers of the state 
would expend not less than $2,000,000 in the purchase of im- 
plements and machinery alone.?® Upon the breaking out of the 
war, however, the movement was greatly accelerated?’ and 
latent ingenuity was awakened to bring forth numerous inven- 
tions, while capital was soon diverted for the manufacture of 
the improved machinery now made more necessary than ever.”8 
In 1862 an ‘‘unprecedented quantity of reapers and mowers’”’ 
were sold within the state,?® and the movement gathered impetus 
with the progress of the war. Numberless improvements in im- 
plements and machinery were exhibited at the state fair in 1864 
and in the following years.®° Reapers that did satisfactory work 
were constructed by a man named Warner of Prairie du Sace, 
and by E. W. Skinner of Madison, and John F. Appleby of 
Mazomanie was led to turn his attention, while performing the 
duties of a soldier, to the problem of evolving a self-binding at- 
tachment for the harvester, until he finally succeeded in perfect- 
ing the famous binding attachment which bears his name.*? 
The ingenuity of the mechanic and of the inventor in the north- 


24 Quart. Jourl. Hconom., 20: 276. 

23 Wisconsin State Census Report, 1895. Part IIl., p. vi. 

76 Wis. Farmer, 12: 293-95. Regret was expressed that fully seven-eighths 
of this expenditure would be made outside of the state, including from 600 to 
1,000 threshing machines at $400 to $475 each from Ohio and New York, and 
from 5,000 to 10,000 reapers from various points without the state. 

27 Trams. of State Agric. Soc., 1861-68, p. 84 (Rep. for 1861). 

7% See Hibbard, Hist. of Agric. in Dane Oo., p. 131 ff. Also Wis. Farmer, 13: 
196. 

227 Wis. Farmer, 14: 282-83. 
+2 Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1861-68, pp. 199, 220, 221, 257, 258, 288, 323- 
24. 

31 Hibbard, supra. 
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ern workshop in the creation of labor-saving machinery for the 
farm doubtless had as much to do with the successful issue of 
the war as the valor of the soldier in the northern army.*”? The 
introduction of improved machinery in the state did not, how- 
ever, cease with the war. An automatic wire grain binder, per- 
fected by 8S. D. Carpenter of Madison, received special notice at 
the exhibition of the State Agricultural Society in 1867, as dis- 
pensing with the services of five field hands and having numer- 
ous useful attachments.** George Esterly, the inventor of the 
Esterly ‘‘header’’** had directed his ingenuity toward the per- 
fection of the Esterly Seeder and Cultivator, of which he manu- 
factured in 1868 not less than 5,000 valued at $400,000. During 
the same year, the J. 1. Case Company at Racine was marketing 
threshers, horsepowers, truck wagons, straw stackers and other 
implements, to the value of $1,000,000 annually in all parts of 
the United States. Reapers and mowers were extensively manu- 
factured at Beloit, Janesville, Madison, and Whitewater, while 
various other farm implements were manufactured at the latter 
place as well as at Berlin and Horicon.*® The unfortunate as- 
pect of all this activity in the introduction of improved farm 
machinery was that it stimulated the extensive cultivation of the 
soil so that efforts for a thorough and systematic management 
were relaxed and, in many portions of the state, exclusive crop- 
ping to wheat with its ruinous results went on more assiduously 
than ever.*® 

Examination of the chart representing the wheat area in 1869 
reveals how the wheat crop continued to envelop the state.*” 
Toward the northeast and in the western part of the state, 
wheat had extended its sway and increased its hold. In the 
south-central part of the state, too, the close of the decade found 


2 See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1861-68, p. 38; 1887, p. 39. Also article 
in the Quart. Jour. Hcon., 20: 258-78, on The agricultural development of the 
West during the civil war, by Emerson D. Fite. 

33 Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1861-68, p. 324. 

34 See above, p. 32, note 73. 

3% Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1861-68, pp. 538, 54 

36 Ibid., pp. 38-40. See also, Kessinger, L., Hist. of Buffalo County (1887) 
372. See below Part II, Chapter IX, note 12. 

37 See Figure 3. 
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wheat apparently more completely dominant than in 1859. Only 
in the southern part of the state had wheat begun to yield its. 
sway. 

The river counties, St. Croix, Buffalo, and Trempealeau, now 
held first, second and third place, respectively, in importance, 
having displaced the south-central group. The other river coun- 
ties, Pierce, La Crosse, Vernon, Pepin, and Crawford, had also 
increased greatly in importance, though still outranked by the 
south-central counties, and by others of the forested region. St. 
Croix, Buffalo, Vernon, Pepin and Crawford showed a consider- 
able increase in the per capita yield of ‘‘other crops’’ combined 
but not comparable to the increase in wheat. Trempealeau, Pierce, 
and La Crosse on the other hand showed actual losses in the per 
eapita yield of ‘‘other crops’’ taken as a whole. This section 
illustrates during the decade the extremest tendency toward 
specialization in wheat in the history of the industry within the 
state.*” St. Croix, Buffalo and Trempealeau counties showed a per- 
capita yield of 74.6, 51.0 and 48.1 bushels respectively. In yield 
per square mile of improved land, the four river counties, Buf- 
falo, St. Croix, Trempealeau, and Pierce stood at the head with 
6,131, 5,072, 4,869 and 4,790 bushels respectively. Tne yield 
per square mile in these counties is more significant as there 
was a considerable population engaged in lumbering, thus add- 
ing to the total population without adding to the amount of im- 
proved land, and consequently to the amount of wheat raised. 

Oats constituted the largest item in ‘‘other crops’’ in this sec- 
tion, but showed important gain only in St. Croix and Buffalo 
counties. Potatoes showed a marked decline since 1859. On the 
whole, little tendency toward stock growing was apparent. St. 
Croix county revealed a most. marked absence of live stock, ex- 
cept in reference to horses.** All of the counties of this section, 
except St. Croix and Polk, reflected in a moderate way the gen- 
eral increase in sheep,—Vernon showing a little more and Trem- 


87 See above, p. 56, however, for table of per capita yields in 1860 in Green 
Lake, Dane, Walworth, and Rock counties. The year 1860, however, represents 
an unusual yield, rather than extreme specialization. 

3 Significant as reflecting the extreme specialization in the growing of grain, 
especially of wheat. 
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ealeau a little less than the average number per capita for the 
tate as a whole. There was a decline in the number of swine, 
xcept in Crawford county. Buffalo and Trempealeau counties 
howed a rather important increase in the number of milch cows. 
uffalo, Crawford, Pepin, and Vernon showed some increase in 
‘other cattle,’’ the increase being marked in the case of Buf: 
alo. The dominance of grain farming in this section is re- 
ected in that the number of horses was in general a little above 
he average for the state.*® 

The south-central group of counties consisting of Dodge, Co- 
umbia, Dane, and Green Lake are next in importance. They 
ad increased in absolute importance in wheat growing, but not 
o such an extent as some counties of the previous group, and 
ad thus been displaced in rank. Dodge, however, retained 
ourth place. Columbia dropped from third to fifth place, and 
ane*® from second to sixth place. Green Lake had suffered the 
reatest relative decline of all, dropping from first to seventh 
lace. In each case, these counties had increased more rapidly 
in the per capita yield of other crops combined than in that of 
wheat, but not to such an extent as to indicate that the acreage 
evoted to those crops had increased faster than the acreage 
devoted to wheat. 

Green Lake county had made quite a small increase in per capita 
yield of wheat as well as of ‘‘other crops.’’*t The other coun- 
ties showed an increase in per capita yield of wheat amounting 
to 20 per cent. to 40 per cent., and an increase in respect to 
other crops of 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. There was no net 
increase of milch cows in the section as a whole, though Dane 
and Dodge showed some increase in this respect. The number of 
Swine had declined generally. The increase in the number of 
sheep was, however, marked, particularly in Columbia and Green 
Lake counties. There was a net loss in the number of ‘‘other 
eattle,’’ while there was a marked increase in the number of 


*9In general, the increase in live stock in this section was only such as might 
be expected from the recent settlement of the country. 

Dane county suffered a reduced per capita yield partly on account of the 
growth of Madison. 

“Tt will be noticed that Green Lake county reached the maximum of wheat 
growing a little earlier than the other counties of the group. 
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horses.‘ On the whole, little tendency toward a more diversi- 
fied agriculture 's apparent and even that was confined to the in- 
crease in ‘‘other crops’’#? and the increase in the number of — 
sheep. | 
lowa county should be grouped with the south-central 
counties in 1869. There was similar increase in wheat and in 
other crops. The increase in live stock was, however, much 
more important. The increase was considerable in milch cows, 
and marked in ‘‘other cattle’’ and in horses. Jefferson county © 
showed considerable increase in the importance of wheat during 
the decade, and can, perhaps, be included with the other south- 
central counties; but there was a stronger tendency toward other 
erops, the per capita yield having doubled during the decade.** © 
The movement in reference to stock growing wag entirely eom- ! 
parable to that in the other south-central counties. ( 
Waukesha county may be grouped with the southern counties, © 
Rock, Walworth, Kenosha, Racine, Green, Lafayette, and Grant, 
as hav ng declined both absolutely and relatively in the culture — 
of wheat during the decade; but the decrease was slight in that 
eounty and in Grant county. The increase in the production of © 
‘other crops’? was marked in this section, ranging from 50 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. Potatoes, corn and barley showed the largest 
increase. Oats replaced barley in the southwestern counties, in ra-— 
pidity of increase. Except in Racine county, there was a marked © 
increase in the total number of live stock per capita. The increase 
in the number of sheep was large, especially in Kenosha and © 
Walworth and the other southeastern counties. Swine increased 
to a moderate extent, especially in the southwestern counties. — 
Except in Racine county, there was a marked increase in the 
number of horses.*° In the southwestern counties there was an 


“See Hibbard, Hist. of Agric. in Dane Co., 130. 

43'This increase was largely confined to corn, potatoes and oats. The in- 
crease in potatoes is most significant. The increase in wheat and other crops 
together with the increase in live stock seems to contradict the statement of © 
declining productiveness of the soil. In Dane county the tobacco crop was be- 
coming important, 229,568 pounds being produced in 1869. See Tab’e XXII. 

“Particularly corn and potatoes. Jefferson county also produced 14,055 — 
pounds of tobacco in 1869. See Table XXII. 

4*Tt does not seem probable that this increase in horses was entirely in- 
cidental to grain growing as appears to be the case in other sections. 
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important increase in ‘‘other cattle,’’ in which Kenosha county 
also shared.*® There was a general increase*’ in the number of 
milch cows, Kenosha, Lafayette, and Green being noteworthy in 
this respect. There appears to have been no general movement, 
however, toward dairying. 

It is plain that in this section there was a etrone movement 
away from the exclusive culture of wheat, but a movement which 
as yet had taken no special direction.** Nevertheless, wheat re- 
mained in general the most important single crop and wheat 
erowing continued to be the most important single pursuit; and 
it must be acknowledged that where wheat continues to be raised 
to the extent of from 22 to 24 bushels per capita, there still ex- 
ists considerable specialization in respect to that crop. The east- 
ern counties, in general, showed a strong tendency toward in- 
creased importance in wheat growing. Fond du Lac, however, 
remained almost ata nt| in respect to wheat, as also in refer- 
ence to ‘‘other crops.’’ There was considerable increase in the 
number of sheep, but other live stock remained stationary. In 
fact, Fond du Lac county showed great stability in every respect 
during the decade. Winnebago county is entirely comparable 
in most respects to Fond du Lac county. Kewaunee county 
suffered a marked decline in wheat growing, as the total 
number of bushels of wheat raised in 1869 was less than in 1859, 
though population had doubled and improved land more than 
quadrupled. With the exception of these three counties, the 
eastern counties resemble the river counties. There was similar 
proportional increase in the cultivation of wheat and the same 
indifference to ‘‘other crops.’’ The increase in the number of 
mileh cows in Calumet, Ozaukee and Washington counties was 
comparable to that in Buffalo and Trempealeau counties. ‘‘ Other 
eattle’’ and horses were less important in the eastern counties, 
while sheep were more numerous. The absolute importance of 
the wheat industry was much smaller in the eastern counties, 


46 Walworth county also increased to some extent in “other cattle’. 

47 Racine must be again excepted. 

4°The tobacco crop was becoming important in Rock and Walworth counties. 
The former county produced €45,508 pounds in 1869 out of a total production 
of 960,813 pounds for the entire state. Walworth produced 46,136 pounds 
during the same year. (See table XXII). 
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though the tendency toward wheat was quite as strong. The 
land was being sowed to wheat, apparently, as fast ag it was 
cleared. 

We find a diversity of movement in the interior counties. Rich- 
land and Sauk showed a slight loss in wheat, probably due in 
part to the cultivation of hops, as ‘‘other crops’’ increased but 
slightly. There was considerable increase in the number of 
sheep in ‘both counties and of ‘‘other cattle’’ in Richland 
county.*® The same general stability appeared in the case of 
Waupaca and Waushara counties, and the increase in wheat 
was slight. Potatoes were comparatively unimportant as yet, 
while considerable rye was raised in Waushara county. The re- 
maining interior counties showed considerable gain in wheat, the 
increase being most marked in Monroe and Jackson.®° The mod- 
erate increase in ‘‘other crops’’ in the counties of this section 
consisted of an increase in oats in the northern counties, and of 
an increase in potatoes and rye in the southern counties of the 
group. Milech cows were unimportant except in Marquette 
county. Sheep had increased in number generally, but were 
especially numerous in Adams, Marquette, and Waushara coun- 
ties. ‘‘Other cattle’’ were important in Adams and Marquette 
counties. On the whole, the tendency toward wheat was general 
and well defined, but was modified by the cultivation of other 
crops and by the live stock industry in some counties. Lumber- 
ing was an important industry at this time in this section and 
agriculture was slowly increasing in importance as compared 
with the non-forested region to the south. 

To summarize, we may say that in general the eastern and the 
river counties were tending strongly to wheat,—the river coun- 
ties being far more important in the culture of that crop, and 
near their maximum; while the eastern counties were less impor- 
tant but destined to increase in the future. In the south-central 
portion there was high specialization in wheat, but evidence of 
a change about to take place. The situation was somewhat simi- 


#) Swine were quite numerous in both counties. 

°° Other counties showed a greater proportional increase, e. g., Marquette 
county. During the decade a railroad had been opened through Jackson and 
partly through Monroe and Eau Claire counties. (See Figure 9.) 
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lar in the central counties, though wheat was of far less abso- 
lute importance. In the southern counties the wheat industry 
maintained considerable importance, but had declined greatly. 
Stock raising, together with the growing of corn, barley and po- 
tatoes in the southeast, and of corn and oats in the southwest 
was taking the place of wheat. The most noticeable increase in 
stock growing in the state as a whole was in sheep and horses,— 
the number of sheep having increased from .40 to 1.00 per cap- 
ita, and the number of horses having increased from .15 to .24 
per capita. Taking the state as a whole, the increase in swine, 
milch cows and ‘‘other cattle’’ was slight. Dairying was thus of 
small importance as yet, except in a few counties to which refer- 
ence has already been made.*? 

There was a comparatively small increase in oats in the state 
as a whole. The’ increase in the corn crop was more important. 
Potatoes increased from 4.9 bushels to 6.3 bushels per capita. 
Barley made a good gain, but was still quite unimportant. The 
per capita yield of ‘‘other crops’’ combined increased about 37 
per cent. while wheat increased from 20.18 bushels to 24.28 
bushels, an increase of 20 per cent. This would indicate that 
wheat came very nearly holding its own in the state as a whole, 
as compared with other crops.®? Improved land increased 57.5 
per cent. during the decade. The acreage in wheat in 1859 was 
probably about 1,000,000 acres.®* The estimated acreage for 
1869 was 1,568,627 acres,°* a considerable decline from the pre- 
vious two years. This would give an increase in acreage amount- 
ing to about 57 per cent., thus indicating that wheat had de- 
clined little in importance and strengthening the conclusion de- 
rived from comparing the increase in per capita yield of wheat 
and the similar increase in respect to other crops. This conclu- 
sion seems also to agree with the position taken in the T'ransac- 


51 The cultivation of flax was of some importance in Iowa and Kenosha coun- 
ties. (Highth Census). Pulse was an important crop in Manitowoc, Marathon, 
and Sheboygan counties. (Ibid.) 

52 Hqual increase in acreage planted to wheat and to ‘other crops’’ combined 
ought to produce double the increase of total yield in the latter case. 

53 'The estimate for the year 1860 contained in the Rep. of Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Com. for that year, was 1,062,097. 

5t Rep. of U. 8. Dep. of Agric. for 1869, p. 30. 
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tions of the State Agricultural Society for 1868, that while the | 
‘fold rule of wheat, wheat, wheat’’ seemed to be giving away at 
that time to a more rational practice, yet that during “‘all the > 


past years since 1860’’ wheat had scarcely lost prestige with the > 


farmers, who because of the scarcity of labor essential to the 
cultivation of all hoed crops, the increase of mechanical facil-_ 
ities for harvesting and a steady increase in price had cultivated — 


it with even more than former zeal and energy.® 


55 Rep. for 1861-68 p. 33. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE DECADE 1870 to 1880 


‘The decade 1870-1880 opens with depression in the wheat in- 
dustry in Wisconsin,+ and with strained relations between the 
farmers and the railroads.? Between these two sets of cir- 
cumstances there was a significant connection. Would the farmers 
be able to force such an increase in facilities of transportation 
and decrease in freight rates as would enable them to market 
their wheat with profit, or would they be compelled to substi- 
tute other farm pursuits, in which transportation played a minor 
part, in the place of wheat growing? Facilities of transportation 
increased greatly during the decade and rates declined,: though 
not equitably.2 But these advantages were shared by the re- 
gions farther west* and competition thus robbed the wheat grow- 


1In an article by W. D. Hoard in The Tenth Ann. Rep. of the Wis. Dairy- 
men’s Assoc., p. 68 ff., the statement is made that the average yield of wheat 
had fallen off fully fifty per cent. from 1850 to 1870 (probably an exagger- 
ation) on account of wasteful methods of agriculture; that the price, too, was 
fast lessening at the latter period, while habits of extravagance had been en- 
gendered by the war, and that there thus resuited a general awakening to the 
fact that an increasing rather than a declining revenue must be had on the 
farm. 

See also Farmers’ Inst. Bulletin., Wis. No. 2, p. 196. Also Sparta Herald, 
May 4, 11, and 18, 1869. See Jefferson Banner, Aug. 4, 1869; July 13 and 
Aug. 24, 1870. See Historical Atlas of Wisconsin, p. 161,—Snyder, Van Vechten 
and Co.: 1878. For a description of conditions in the various counties of the 
state at the beginning of this decade, see Trans. of State Agric. Sec., 1870. p. 
Bio ff. 

2See Madison Democrat, May 31, 1869; Aug. 18, 1869. Trams. of State 
Agric. Soc.. 18€9, pp. 81, 82, 138 ff. 

3 See below pp. 147-96. 

4See Northwestern Miller, Apr. 18, 1879 for an article on The New North- 
mest, where reference is mada to the thousands and tens of thousands pouring 
into western Minnesota and eastern Dakota as a result of the extension of rail- 
road facilities into those regions. See Ibid, Nov. 29, 1878. See Trans. of 
State Agric. Soc., 1878-79, p. 213 ff: 1881-82, p. 181; Rep. of the Industrial 
Commission, 10: 37, 86, 180, 188, 266, 366, 848, et al. (1900). See J. L. 
Coulter, History of Agriculture in the Red River Valley (in course of prepara- 
tion as a doctor’s thesis, University of Wisconsin). 
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ers of Wisconsin of the expected benefits. In the meantime the] 
more enterprising farmers had turned their attention from wheat) 
growing to other pursuits which promised according to their no-| 
tion a larger and more certain revenue. Great but not insur-| 
mountable difficulties were encountered. Slowly but surely a new) 
order of things began to prevail and by the close of the decade 
the agriculture of many portions of the state was transformed.*) 
It is thus within the decade 1870-1880 that wheat growing suf-| 
fered its first serious decline in the state as a whole; and, no| 
longer offering exceptional advantages, gave way to farm pur-) 
suits in which peculiar advantages were afforded on account of | 
natural and social reasons. | 

The wheat crops of the years 1870 and 1871 were below thal 
average on account of rust, drought and the ravages of insects. | 
The crop of 1872 was, however, a full average crop, and that | 
of the year 1873 was a bumper crop. Prices were fairly good, | 
but advantage was taken of the heavy movement of traffic to 
push up the rates of freight, until the farmer complained that | 
it cost him all his wheat was worth to get it to market. During | 
1874, 75 and 76, the chinch bugs again ravaged the wheat 
fields in the southern and central parts of the state. The north- | 
ern and eastern parts of the state were exempt from the pest and 
there good crops were secured. The crop of 1877 was again 
a good one, of large yield and good quality, and on account of 
the war between Russia and Turkey, the foreign demand was. 
good and prices were better than for several years. This was | 
sufficient to encourage the wheat growers again and an increased 
acreage was sowed in 1878.7 Unfavorable weather conditions | 
greatly injured the crop when near being matured, and as there 
was an immense crop in the United States as a whole,’ the price 


5 See below pp. 80-1. See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1875-76, p. 374 ff: 
1877-78, p. 100 ff; 1888, p. 180. Also Second Ann. Rep., Wis. Dairymen’s As- 
soc., pp. 9-12. Ibid., Seventh Ann. Rep., p. 29. Also Trans. Northern Wis. 
Agric. and Mechanics Assoc., 1880-81, pp. 68-70. . 
. & Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1874-75, pp. 23, 183-85; 1875-76, pp. 23, 328: ‘| 
1876-77, pp. 140-44. See Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com. for 1877. a 

“See Table IV. See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1876-77, p. 227 ff; 1877-78, ‘| 
pp. 41-2: 1878-79, p. 1. | 

® See Table VI. | 
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declined, so that the unfortunate wheat grower in Wiscon- 
sin lost, both coming and going. The crop of 1879 seems to have 
been a good average crop as far as total yield was concerned, 
but the yield per acre had been declining and the average for 
the state was low.® 

The relation of the facts concerning the wheat crops of the 
decade is thus painfully similar to that of previous decades. 
There was the same alternation of short crops, average crops and 
bumper crops; the same story of drouth, of rust, of insect rav- 
ages. There were the same assertions of declining yield and the 
same statement of high yields. There was much condemnation 
of exclusive cropping to wheat and an occasional acknowledg- 
ment that it was still the staple of the state and likely to so con- 
tinue so long as there was so much money in it. There was the 
same old complaint about the extortions of the railroads, though 
competition was so keen in 1879 that in some places wheat was 
earried for nothing.’ 

These apparently contradictory assertions are probably all true 
if said of a particular place at a particular time. Conditions 
varied so much in different parts of the state even during the 
same year that general statements can hardly be made with any 
degree of accuracy. 

Inspection of the wheat chart for 1879 and comparison with 
that of 1869'! show the partial withdrawal of the wheat indus- 
try from the central and southern portions of the state. The 
wheat area in Wisconsin had divided into two parts, which the 
rapid decline of the following two decades was to diminish and 
leave as remnants on the eastern and western borders. . For the 
present, though, there had been further extension in the ex- 
treme northeast, and in the far northwest, and wheat had in- 


®See Table V. 

10 Hist. of Fond du Lac County (West Hist. Co., 1880), p. 694. For failure 
in wheat culture see Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1871, p. 241; 1874-75, pp. 23, 
141, 275; 1875-76, pp. 305, 348, 877; 1877-78, p. 101; 1878-79, p. 1. See also 
Ibid., 1870. p. 11 ff. and 1872-73, p. 159. For view that wheat is the “great 
staple’ and must so continue, see Ibid., 1872-73, p. 388; 1873, crop summary ; 
1875-6, p. 336. For complaint of inadequate facilities of transportation and 
high freights, see Ibid., 1872-73, p. 159; 1873-74, pp. 55, 93, 174, 196, 233, 
297, 429-35: 1875-76, pp. 73, 377. 

11 See Figures 3 and 4. 
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| 
creased in importance around Green Bay, and in Polk, Barron, 
and Burnett counties. By referring to Table III, it is seen that 
the numerical index of specialization is smaller than in 1869 
in the case of every order of rank from the first to the last place, 
By reference to Table IV, however, it is seen that in the case: 
of particular counties wheat was more important than in 1869, 
The river counties, St. Croix, Buffalo and Pierce, held first, sec- 
ond and third places respectively, with Trempealeau fifth, Po 

eighth and Pepin eleventh. That section thus maintained its 
dominance in wheat growing. St. Croix, Buffalo, Trempealeau 
counties, together with the other older river counties, had, how-| 
ever, decreased considerably in absolute importance, while the) 
newer counties, Pierce, Polk and Pepin, had increased. Still, 
all the counties of this group uniformly showed a moderate gain| 
in ‘‘other crops,’’ though to a greatly varying extent. Buffalo 
and St. Croix showed but small increase in this respect, while 
Pierce and especially Trempealeau showed considerable gain. In 
Vernon and Crawford counties the gain in ‘‘other crops’’ was 
large. Generally speaking, this gain in ‘‘other crops’’ repre- 
sented decline in wheat growing. Inspection of the tables for 
‘‘other crops’’ shows that the increase was pretty well distributed 
among all the different crops. This indicates that the farmers 
of this section, finding the growing of wheat less profitable than 
formerly, were casting about for a substitute crop, without hav- 
ing decided on any particular crop as yet. Further increase in 
the number of milch cows in Buffalo, Crawford, Trempealeau and 
Vernon counties shows how some farmers were solving the prob- 
lem. Crawford and Vernon counties particularly reflect the gen- 
eral increase in the number of swine. Sheep had scarcely held 
their own during the decade. ‘‘Other cattle’’ had increased most 
of all. Buffalo and Pepin showed a moderate decline in this 
respect, while in Crawford, Pierce and Trempealeau counties the 
increase was marked. There was a general increase in the num- 
ber of horses, which was marked in Vernon and Crawford 
counties.1? So far, then, as there was a change from wheat cul- 


%Tt would appear that the increase in horses is too marked to be consid- 
ered as merely incidental to grain growing. 
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ture to the live stock industry in this section, it was in general 
in the direction of ‘‘other cattle’? and horses, though dairying 
was increasing in a few counties in an important way. Wheat 
remained, however, by far the most important single crop and 
its cultivation the most important pursuit. 

When we turn to the south-central group of counties we find 
a very striking decline in wheat growing.** Dodge county pre- 
sented a partial exception to this statement, having declined 
only from fourth to seventh place, while Green Lake held sev- 
enteenth place, Columbia, twenty-sixth, and Dane, thirty-seventh 
place. Jefferson retained thirty-third place, though showing 
an absolute decline in importance. All these counties showed 
large gain in other crops. Inspection of the separate tables for 
other crops proves that this increase was especially in corn, oats 
and barley,—the latter crop showing the most noteworthy in- 
erease.'* 

Turning to the tables for live stock, we find here a notice- 
able increase. Foremost in significance if not in actual num- 
bers was the increase in the number of milch cows. This in- 
erease was marked in Jefferson county. This tendency repre- 
sented the growth of the dairy industry in this section and was 
really the index of the displacement of wheat, as corn and oats 
are crops largely supplementary to dairying. There was a con- 
siderable increase in the number of swine, however, and this 
‘helps to account for the increasing amount of corn grown. Sheep 
showed considerable increase in Columbia and Green Lake coun- 
ties. ‘‘Other cattle’’ had in general almost doubled in impor- 
tance, while horses shared to some extent in the general gain. 
By referring again to Table III, it is seen that the decline in 
wheat growing was much more marked in Dane than in the other 
counties of this group. This is explained by the marked in- 
-erease in the tobacco crop in Dane county, that county produc- 
‘Ing 5,371,242 pounds in 1879 or a little over 50 per cent. of the 
entire crop of the state for that year. Jefferson also produced 
a considerable amount of tobacco.1® 


13See Figure 4. 
1447—n Columbia and Green Lake counties, rye showed a similar decrease. 
145 See Table XXII. See Hibbard, Hist. of Agric. in Dane Co., 155-75. 
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We may sum up the facts in reference to this section a say: 
ing that there had been a great decline in wheat growing and 
that general farming had taken its place preparatory to the mo € 
specialized industry of dairying, which showed a most signfiicant, 
but as yet, not striking growth. In Dane county, the tobac 
crop had to an important extent added to the general displae@ 
ment of wheat. : ' 

The eastern and northeastern counties showed uniform in- 
crease in the importance of the wheat crop, except Calumet, 
Sheboygan and Winnebago counties, which had suffered a mod- 
erate decline. The continued influence of the forest environment 
in causing a more gradual and more prolonged development of 
the wheat industry was the most characteristic feature. Othe y 
crops had increased as well as wheat,—had, in fact, almost 
doubled in per capita yield in the three counties in which wheat 
had declined.*® One gets the impression in respect to this section 
that wheat had never been the one overwhelming crop. It re- 
mained, however, by far the most important single crop. : Barle 7 
was the only other crop showing noteworthy increase, though 
small in absolute importance as yet. : 

The small though, in general, increasing importance of the 
live stock industry in this section was characteristic, thoug n 
Calumet, Fond du Lac, and Washington counties present a par- 
tial exception to this statement. The most general increase in 
live stock was in milch cows and in ‘‘other cattle.’ In Calu- 
met, Ozaukee, Sheboygan, and Washington counties the increase 
in milch cows was noteworthy. Fond du Lac, Kewaunee, and 
Manitowoc counties also showed some gain in milch cows. ‘ Other 
cattle’’ showed the most general increase. Sheep had remained 
about stationary. There had been a moderate increase in the 
number of horses in most of the counties of this section. o 
Calumet, Ozaukee, Sheboygan, and Washington counties this 
increase was important. q 

The general tendency away from the wheat crop in the state as 
a whole was in this section reflected rather in its more slowl y 
mereasing importance. Undoubtedly the large home market for 


*® Outagamie also had a little more than doubled “other crops.” 
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bread-stuffs and the importance of the milling industry in this 
ection had contributed to the stability of the wheat industry."’ 

The southern tier of counties had almost abandoned wheat 
growing. Iowa and Walworth constitute partial exceptions, the 
decline there being comparable to that of the south-central 
roup. In Rock, Kenosha, Green, Lafayette, and Grant (to a 
ess extent), the decline in wheat growing was excessive. The 

avages of the chinch bug had been an important factor in this 
| isplacement of wheat. 

What had taken the place of wheat in this group? ‘‘Other 
| rops’’ combined show a marked increase, amounting to from 60 
er cent. to 100 per cent This increase was most marked in 
orn, which had increased about 100 per cent. in most of the 
counties. Oats showed the next largest increase,—from 50 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. Potatoes had declined, while Rock and 
alworth counties showed important increase in the amount of 
arley raised. In Rock county, tobacco had displaced wheat to 
an extent comparable to that already noticed in reference to 
ane county, though the increase in the tobacco crop was a little 
ess marked. Several of the other counties of this group had also 
turned to tobacco, though in a much less important degree. 

It is when we turn to examine the tables for live stock, how- 
ever, that we get a full comprehension of the great change 
In agriculture in the southern counties during the decade. 
ilech cows had increased to a striking extent,—especially 
in Green, Iowa, Lafayette, Rock, and Walworth counties. 
Green county'® now held first place among the counties of 
the state both in the number of milch cows and in the 
rapidity of increase during the decade.’® The inerease in ‘‘other 
cattle,’’ in swine, and in horses, together with a moderate in- 


17 See below p. 105. 

48°The worn-out wheat fields of Green county are being refertilized by the 
thousands of cows which find pasture where poor crops of grain and big crops 
of chinch bugs used to flourish, and the whole community saved from distress 
the past year by the great change in husbandry.’’ Quoted from the Monroe 
Sentinel in the Seventh Ann. Rep. of the Wis. Dairymen’s Assoc., 125. 

19Here natural and social factors combined in an especial way to favor 
dairying, and it is proof of the strong influences tending to retain wheat as 
the staple crop that dairying did not displace that industry at a much earlier 
period. See Bulletin of the Agric. Exper. Station, Univ. of Wis., No. €0, p. TS. 
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crease in the number of sheep showed, however, that the move- 
ment toward dairying was accompanied by a movement toward 
general stock raising. In the marked tendency away from wheati 
growing, dairying occupied a growing but as yet not a domin- 
ant, position. | 

Waukesha county remained just about constant during the: 
decade in reference to the wheat crop. Stability characterized: 
the development of its agriculture during the decade. The in- 
crease in the per capita yield of other crops combined amounte : 
to nearly 50 per cent., and was distributed among the various: 
crops, with the exception of potatoes, which showed a decline., 
The increase in the amount of barley grown was noteworthy, 
There was a general increase in all kinds of live stock, includ- 
ing milch cows as representing dairying. In this general in- 
crease wheat shared to a very trifling extent. It remained,, 
however, the most important single crop. | 

The interior group of counties showed diversity in respecti 
to the development of the wheat industry during the decade. 
Eau Claire, Richland, and Burnett counties showed increased 
importance in wheat growing, Dunn and Clark remained about 
constant, while the remaining counties had declined in that re- 
spect.*° On the whole, this section showed a very considerable! 
decline in wheat growing. Other crops showed very consider-: 
able increase. Adams, Marquette, and Waushara counties had to 
considerable extent substituted rye for wheat. Juneau, Marquette,| 
Portage, Sauk, Waupaca, and Waushara counties showed a) 
tendency toward potatoes. Oats, in a general way, shared in| 
the displacement of the wheat crop. Adams, Marquette, Rich-. 
land, and Waushara counties reflected in an especial way the’ 
general tendency toward dairying, by a considerable increase| 
in the number of cows. The general movement in the state 
as a whole in reference to swine and sheep was reflected by an 
increase in the number of swine and stationary conditions as to. 
sheep. As in other sections of the state, there was a noteworthy 
increase in the number of ‘‘other cattle’? and a moderate in-| 
crease in the number of horses. 


* Barron is indeterminate, but shows considerable absolute importance in 
wheat growing. 
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The characteristic feature in this section is that there was 
already a strong tendency toward rye and potatoes, which were 
in the future to replace wheat to an increasing extent. That 
is, there was a growing specialization in reference to particular 
crops other than wheat. Peculiarities of soil afford the ex- 
planation of this tendency.. On the other hand, there was no 
particular tendency toward specialization.in the live stock in- 
dustry. The wheat crop was still one of much importance in 
many of the counties, and the whole section presented the case 
of a general increase in the importance of agriculture in which 
vyheat failed to share to the same extent as other crops and other 
joursuits. 

| In the state as a whole, the per capita yield of wheat declined 
Krom 24.28 bushels to 18.92 bushels, or about 22 per cent. The 
yield per square mile of improved land declined from 2,778 
bushels to 1,709 bushels, or about 38% per cent. The per capita 
yield of oats increased during the decade from 19.1 bushels to 
5.0 bushels, or a little more than 30 per cent. ‘Corn increased 
trom a per capita yield of 14.2 bushels to 26.0 bushels,—an in- 
rease of about 83 per cent. In the state as a whole, the in- 
erease in the importance of the potato crop was small. Rye 
and barley were unimportant crops as yet in the state as a 
hole, but barley increased from 1.6 bushels per capita in 1869 
to 3.8 bushels per cap.ta in 1879,—an increase of 137% per 
rent. On the whole, the movement away from wheat was not 
narked by specialization in the growing of any particular crop 
hough oats and rye had increased less rapidly than corn and 
barley. In particular sections, however, there was some evi- 
dence of such specialization. Attention hag already been called?* 
to the tendency toward barley in the eastern and southeastern . 
ounties and to the tendency toward rye and potatoes in some 
of the central counties. A further exception must be made in 
eference to the tobacco crop in Dane and Rock counties. 

In a like manner there seems to have been a tendency toward 
general stock raising in the state as a whole rather than to 
Specialization in any particular line.?? This statement also 


21 See above pp. 76, 78. 
2 The growth of the live stock industry is paralleled by an increase from 
}i.22 tons of hay per capita to 1.45 per capita. Other forage crops increased 


AS well. 
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holds good for the individual counties. The number of swine 
had increased from 0.5 per capita to 0.9 per capita,—or nearly, 
double the number in 1869. Sheep had remained stationary a 
1.0 per capita. Horses had inereased from .24 to .27 per capita. 
the increase being general except in the southeastern part o 
the state, and most important in some of the newer countie 
where there was a gain in agriculture at the expense of lumber 
ing. The most general and most important increase in liv 
stock, however, seems to have been in ‘‘other cattle’? which in 
ereased from .31 per capita to .47 per capita,—a larger increas 
than that of all the other decades since 1850 combined. The in 
erease in the number of milch cows from .29 to .386 per capit 
was well distributed over the state, every county with at least 
.30 per capita in 1879, showing increase during the decade. Th 
increase in milch cows was particularly important, however,, 
in those counties of the southern part of the state which hadl 
declined most rapidly in the growing of wheat. The dairy in-: 
dustry had made an important place for itself in the farm. 
economy of the state; but it was not yet dominant and shared. 
with other pursuits the tendency away from wheat. 

Wheat still remained the most important single crop in the: 
state as a whole and, according to the Tenth Census, the acreage: 
in wheat in the state as a whole was about equal to the acreage’ 
in corn and oats combined. But even this was a great change: 
and a great improvement. It meant the cessation of farming) 
to wheat year after year and the possibility of rotation in wheat 
culture. It meant the raising of other crops which formed the 
basis of the live stock industry and thus the retention on the 
farm of the elements of soil fertility. It meant a partial solu- 
tion at least of the problem of transportation as it affected the 
farmer. Not the least of all it meant a better and happier life 
for the farmer,—more stable and more prosperous pene 
and a larger sphere for the exercise and cultivation of all his 
faculties. The situation at the end of the decade is thus summed. 
up in the Transactions of the State Agricultural Society.** 

‘‘As our herd increase, our acres of grass multiply and a 


23 Trans., 1879-80, pp. xxi and xxii. 
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ter system of farming is being pursued in Wisconsin. Sec- 
fions of wheat are a thing of the past. Mixed husbandry is 


. It may be truthfully said that the farmers of 


| i have reached the time and laid hold of the fbi a 


a It may tens be hd that Minera hag passed 
at, period of speculation, heavy loans, and exhorbitant in- 
a , incident to the settlement of a new state and has now 


6 is aT 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE DECADE 1880 to 1890 


If it was during the decade 1870-1880 that wheat growing 
suffered its first serious decline in Wisconsin, and if it was dur. 
ing the same decade that the other crops and other pursuits 
which were to displace wheat first took firm hold, it remained 
for the following decade to see these tendencies, under the in- 
fluence of the varying conditions that prevailed, work out theit I 
full effect in almost completely driving wheat growing from the 
state. Comparison of the charts for 1879 and 1889 reveals the 
extraordinary extent to which this occurred. It was as if so 4 
mighty power had brushed to right and to left, leaving but a 
few patches of wheat on the outside edges of the state. 

The acreage sowed to wheat declined during the decade from 
1,948,160 acres to 744,080 acres,—a deerease of 62 per cent. The 
total yield declined from 24,884,689 bushels in 1879 to 11,698,9 29 
bushels in 1889,—a decrease of 53 per cent. The per capite 
yield declined from 18.92 bushels to 6.94 bushels,—a decrease 
of 63 per cent., while the yield per square mile of improved le nd 
declined from 7 709 bushels in 1879 to 764 in 1889,—a decrease 
of about 55 per cent. Whereas in 1879 the acreage in wheat 
amounted to as much as that in corn and oats combined, in 1889 
the acreage in corn alone was one and one-half times and the 
acreage in oats alone two and one-fifth times as great as the 
acreage in wheat. Even barley now exceeded wheat in ne 
per capita, the relative yields for the whole state being 9 
bushels and 6.94 bushels respectively. 

_ By referring to Table III, it will be seen that the county 
that ranked first in 1889 was of no greater absolute imp net 
than the county that ranked fourteenth in 1879. Every ¢ count 
without exception had declined in importance in wheat eultl 
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and every section shared in the decrease.. The decline was so 
extreme as to almost blot out differences between different sec- 
tions and disarrange the method of grouping previously fol- 
lowed.* Buffalo, one of the river counties, held first place, but 
St. Croix which occupied that place in 1879 had by an un- 
paralleled decline dropped to forty-fifth place. Pepin stood 
‘fifth, Pierce tenth, Vernon twelfth, Trempealeau twentieth, and 
Polk twenty-second. The northeastern group of counties held 
together better,—evidence of the greater stability in that sec- 
tion—and stood well up toward the top. Calumet ranked 
second, Washington third, Manitowoc sixth, Kewaunee seventh, 
Be xcamic tenth,—the others standing fairly well up on the 
lis ist. Of the south-central group of counties, Dodge and Green 
Lake alone retained any considerable importance. Dodge ranked 
fourth as against seventh in 1879, but with great absolute de- 
cline. Green Lake ranked ninth as against seventeenth in 1879. 
Columbia, Dane, and Jefferson had also declined upwards. At 
the bottom of the list were the southern counties together with 
“some from the interior group. Monroe ranked eighth, having 
-Tisen from nineteenth place in 1879. The extraordinary de- 
dine of a few counties like St. Croix and Chippewa caused 
“many of the other counties to advance in rank, though having 
declined greatly in absolute importance. 
St. Croix and Buffalo counties having stood side by side in 
i rank at every previous census period since they were important 
i enough to be considered at all, a comparison of the two now so 
. widely separated in rank may prove interesting. Other crops— 
especially oats and potatoes—had increased to a considerably 
greater extent in St. Croix county, during the decade, than in 
Buffalo county. The same statement holds true with reference 


1 Inspection of the table giving the total yield of wheat in the state for each 
" year shows that it was not until about the middle of the decade that the de- 
Cline in wheat growing in the state as a whole set in seriously. Insvection of 
the Statistics furnished in the reports of the Secretary of State also show how 
the acreage and total yield for the various counties began to fall off about that 
time. Reference to the tables giving the price of wheat in New York, Chicago, 
and Milwaukee shows that beginning with about 1884 there was a considerable 
and. prolonged decline in the price of wheat. This fact, together with the de- 
‘pression already existing in the wheat industry and the further fact that 
t dairying and tobacco growing had already taken a strong hold, must account 
te the main for the rapid decline in wheat. 
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to live-stock other than mileh cows and horses.2, This explains 
in part the extreme reaction from wheat growing in the former 
county. Apparently the farmers of St Croix county took ad- 
vantage of the depression in wheat growing to substitute other 
crops, and to stock up their farms inasmuch as there had form- 
erly been an almost entire absence of live stock in that county. 
Previous excessive specialization in wheat growing in St. Croix 
county was now followed by a general rush to get out of that 
and into something else. Apart from the low price of wheat; 
however, the extraordinary ravages of the chinch bugs consti- 
tuted an additional very important cause of the decline in the 
growing of wheat in that county. As the wheat crop afforded 
the best nurse for the pest, other crops were likewise endangered 
by the cultivation of that crop and this constituted a further 
reason for its discontinuance. Later, however, the expedient 
of sowing other grains with wheat was adopted with considerable 
success. The chinch bug ceased its depredations to a consid- 
erable degree, and, after all, the withdrawal from wheat, to so 
extreme an extent, in St. Croix county proved temporary as 
that county held second ‘place in wheat growing in 1899.8 

Since there was a general decline in wheat and a consequent 
disarrangement of groups, it is preferable to take up the diff- 
erent crops and the different branches of live stock and examine 
to what extent each was instrumental in displacing wheat, rather 
than to take up the counties by groups. The large increase in 
the oats crop has already been noted. This increase was gen- 
eral except in the southeastern counties. The actual increase in 
acreage amounted to 70 per cent. 


2Cows increased in number per capita about equally in the two counties, 
while horses increased considerably in Buffalo County and decreased slightly in 
St. Croix county. The decline in horses in St. Croix county was doubtless in- 
cidental to the decline in wheat growing. 

3 By referring to the statistics furnished in the report of the Secretary of 


State it is seen that the decline in wheat growing in St. Croix county had 


been going on for several years. The rural population was, however, propor- 
tionally smaller in St. Croix county and account must be taken of this fact. 
The above information was obtained in conversation with a man who was 
engaged in farming in St. Croix county at that period. 
See also references, p. above, as to the ravages of the chinch bugs in 1887 
and proximate years in Wisconsin. 


. 
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It has been seen that the acreage in corn increased relatively 
to wheat during the decade. There was practically no actual 
increase in acreage, however, and the yield, partly on account 
of a poor crop, declined. Some of the western and interior 
counties, however, increased considerably in corn,—particularly 
Adams, Buffalo, Dunn, Pepin, Pierce, Portage, Trempealeau, 
and Waushara. 

Potatoes increased about 50 per cent. in per capita yield dur- 
ing the decade. This increase was most marked in the interior 
and in the western counties. Adams, Barron, Pierce, Portage, 
St. Croix, Waupaca, and Waushara were most noteworthy in 
this respect. Ozaukee, Washington, and Waukesha counties 
were important in the eastern section. 

Rye also increased about 50 per cent. in per capita yield in 
the state as a whole. The increase wag distributed to every part 
of the state except the southeastern counties. Adams, Marquette, 
Pierce, Polk, St. Croix, Kewaunee, and Manitowoc were among 
the most important. 

Barley increased 137 per cent. in per capita yield. The increase 
in cultivation of this crop was strongly localized and was con- 
fined chiefly to the eastern, south-central and southeastern 
‘counties. Pierce in the west also showed exceptional increase 
in barley. 

Milch cows again increased in every county in the state dur- 
ing the decade. The per capita increase in the state as a whole 
amounted to .11 per capita, the largest increase for any decade 
in the history of the state. The increase was not confined to 
the counties which had declined excessively in wheat growing, 
but was most important in those counties; it was most marked 
in the southern and in the eastern sections. Buffalo, Trempeal- 
eau and Richland counties were especially noteworthy in other 
parts of the state. 

Swine declined in the state as a whole from .9 to .8 per capita. 
In the southwestern counties and in the northern river counties 
there was some increase. Sheep declined from 1.0 per capita to .6 
per capita. There was a slight increase, however, in the western 
counties. ‘‘Other eattle’’ increased but slightly in the state as 
a whole,—from .47 to .49 per capita. Not a few counties 
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showed a per capita decline in this respect. Grant, Iowa, Lafay- 
ette, and Trempealeau counties, however, showed very large in- 
crease in number of ‘‘other cattle.’’ Buffalo, Crawford, Jack- 
son, and Richland counties showed large increase in the same 
respect. 

Horses remained at .27 per capita as in 1879. A decline in 
horses in the eastern, south-central and southern counties was 
balanced by a gain in the interior and western counties. 

The tobacco crop had nearly doubled within the state during 
the decade. Dane county produced almost as much tobacco in 
1890 as was produced in the whole state in 1880. Rock county 
also showed large increase in this crop, while Jefferson county 
produced more tobacco in 1890 than Rock county did in 1870, 
and Rock county in 1870 produced two-thirds of the entire crop 
of the state. Columbia, Vernon, Green, Crawford, Grant, Wal- 
worth, Lafayette, and Pierce counties also showed large gains 
in the tobacco crop.*| Though the increase in the tobacco crop 
was by no means so regular and uniform as appears from the 
figures given at the different census years® there can be no 
doubt that tobaceo was fast displacing wheat in those sections 
where the soil was best adapted to the former crop, and the fact 
that the crop after all showed a large net increase at the close 
of each decade is proof that, on the whole, it was found profit- 
able. Unlike dairying, the tobacco crop -was largely localized 
and hence displaced wheat in a merely local way. As has been 
already noted, however, the extent to which it displaced wheat 
was out of all proportion to the acreage which it occupied. 

In 1889 but 428,547 pounds of hops were produced in the 
entire state. Juneau and Portage counties produced together 
about 57 per cent. of the entire crop of the state, each produc- 
ing about equal amounts. Sauk county produced less than one- 
third as much as either of these counties. Columbia, La Crosse, 
and Milwaukee counties produced the most of the remainder.® 

It thus appears that wheat was being largely displaced by 


*See Table XXII. 


5See Hibbard, Hist. of Agric. in Dane Co., 159-60 for a discussion of the ups 
and downs in the tobacco producing industry. 
‘ ° Hleventh Census of the United States. 
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oats in every part of the state except in the-southeastern and 
in a few of the eastern counties; that potatoes were to an in- 
creasing extent being substituted for wheat in the interior 
counties and in the western counties; that rye was increasing in 
the state generally, except in the southeast; that barley was 
gaining largely at the expense of wheat, and perhaps of corn 
also, in the eastern, southeastern and south-central counties. 
Corn, on the other hand failed to increase with the increase of 
‘population and improved land, although losses in some sections 
were balanced by gains in other sections. It is legitimate to 
conclude that in the western and in the interior counties the in- 
erease in corn was at the expense of wheat. 

The general and marked tendency toward stock-growing in 
all of its branches, except sheep husbandry, noted at the close 
of the last decade, had spent its force and there were either 
declines or only small increases during the decade in all branches 
of that industry proper.’ In dairying, however, there was a 


\ 7 At the beginning of the decade attention was called to the high price of 
land where dairying was pursued and it was pointed out that on such land 
Wisconsin could not compete with the cheaper lands of Texas and Kansas for 
the production of beef cattle and other live stock. (Trans. of State Agric. 
Soc., 1879-80, pp. 210-11.) 

The following table shows the relation between the value of land in various 
counties in 1879 and 1889 and the increase or decrease of neat cattle during 
the decade in the same counties. In a general way it shows important in- 
crease of neat cattle in the counties with lower priced land, and a decrease 
where land was comparatively high in value. In some cases there was large 
increase in the number of milch cows with comparatively low value of land. 
This, however, does not invalidate the genera! principle. (From tables XXIII, 
XIX and XVIII.) 

The total per capita increase in “‘other cattle’ from 1880 to 1890 in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Texas combined—states in which the value of land may be 
supposed, to have been considerably less than in Wisconsin, was from 1.64 to 
1.94 or .380 per capita. The corresponding per capita increase in the number 
of milch cows in these three states was from .39 to .47. These figures may be 
compared with the corresponding increase in Wisconsin for the decade—from 
.47 to .49 in respect to ‘other cattle’ and from .36 to .47 in respect to milch 
cows. (See Tables XVIII and XIX). It thus appears that milch cows were 
just as numerous per capita in these three states taken together in 1890, as 
in Wisconsin, though the rate of increase had been somewhat smaller during 
the previous decade. It is probable, however, that equal numbers of milch 
cows were much more significant for dairy purposes in the latter state than 
in the former three states. 

On the other hand both in absolute number of “other cattle’? per capita 
and in the per capita rate of increase during the decade in respect to fhe 
same, Wisconsin was very much less important than the three other states 
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marked increase, which, like the decline in the culture of wheat, 
was exceptional in that it affected every county in the state that 
had ever been important in the wheat growing industry. We 
are accordingly warranted in concluding that dairying had most 
of all displaced wheat growing, but that it had also gained at the 
expense of other pursuits in some sections of the state. Dairy: 
ing by 1889 had become the great dominant industry of the 
state. Wheat was no longer the staple. The dairy product wat 
supreme. q 
On the whole then the development of agriculture during the 
decade was toward specialization. But it was the kind of 
specialization that profits—the specialization that assigns cer. 
tain pursuits to sections to which they are best adapted, and 
best of all, which maintains the proportion of diversity that 
gives balance to a well ordered agricultural economy. | 
In this decline in the production of wheat within the decade, 
which was accompanied by a turning to other farm pursuits 
and especially to dairying, the ravages of the chinch bugs, al. 
ready noted in reference to St. Croix county, played no incom 
siderable part. It was estimated that the loss in the wheat 
crop in Wisconsin, due to this source, in 1887, amounted te 
3,004,490 bushels, while the menace to other crops by a con 
Shed Sed Se aaa 4 


taken collectively. (The per capita figures for Kansas, Nebraska and Texa 
are worked out from the statistics of the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses of the 
United States.) 


Value of land. Neat Cattle. Milch Cows. 
Per acre. Per capita. Per capita. 
Counties. 
1879. 1889. | 1879. 1889. | 1879. 1889. 
Jah ieM oO) eooenneaes $27 .59 $22.96 .65 .90 43 71 
CaluMet a ors. aces 58 .50 64.79 48 .58 44. 81 
Grawror dure: cece. 23.83 25.81 538 .88 85 56m 
Grants sae 28.27 36.73 84 iow 45 ta 
Greenman 84.58 47 .62 1.21 1.19 87 1.329 
OWA a te Someone 29.58 88.54 1.09 1.65 bv 95 
JeTECTSONMM. cae ee 45.92 65.22 +52 .49 DT 89 
KeEnOSHAWKe see 83.55 55.61 5Olue 51 58 .76 
atayetten..is..... 30.99 42.91 1.25 1.85 66 .92 
FROCK uiay irae a) exerts 46.76 60'.33 .70 -65 46 52 
Trempealeau .... 25.50 23.35 .65 1.04 44 0 a 
Walworth ....... 44.71 62.30 62 58 56 92 
Waukesha ....... 60.11 90.82 .42 39 47 58 
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tinuation of wheat growing was shown by a further loss of 1,804.- 
250 bushels in the corn crop and 1,742,750 bushels in the oat 
erop from the same cause.® 

The most general and most immediate cause of the decline in 
wheat growing during the decade, however, was the persistently 
low level in the price of wheat which, after the fluctuations of 
the previous years, was reached about 1884.° This decline in 
price was decisive in making wheat growing unprofitable in 
Wisconsin and thus reénforeed those other more ultimate causes 
of decline which had long been in operation and which have 
been taken up below for discussion.2? While conditions in Wis- 
-eonsin necessitated a higher price for wheat in order to meet 
increasing cost of production, a growing surplus of wheat in 
the markets of the world resulted in declining prices. This 
surplus had its most important source in the increase of the 
wheat growing area west of the Mississippi river in the United 
| States—especially in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Kan- 
sas. This expansion which had been going on steadily for a num- 
ber of years increased greatly after 1878 and in 1884 reached a 
‘maximum for the decade of about eighteen and one-half million 
‘acres, at which figure the acreage remained for the rest of the 
[Recade with the exception of a temporary decline in 1885.11 The 
volume of wheat shipped from the United States to Europe dur- 
ing the three years 1878-79 to 1880-81, ‘‘amounted to nearly 
‘five hundred million bushels or more than double the greatest 
‘quantity exported in any triennial period prior to 1878—79,’’ 
and thereafter the price of wheat was downward ‘‘in all the 
markets free to American grain.’’*? The wheat growing area 
in the Dakotas increased from 720,000 acres in 1882 to nearly 
9,000,000 acres in 1892, while the railway mileage within the 


same territory increased from 1,225 miles in 1880 to 3,556 miles 


&Rep. of the Com. of Agric., (U. S.) for 1887, p. 56. 

®See Tables VIJ-IX. 

See a'so Journal of Pol. Hcon., 1: 372. See Ibid., pp. 68-103 for an article— 
The Price of Wheat since rerlaay et Professor Thorstein B. Veblen. 

10 See Chapter X. 

11 See “table of the acreage of wheat in the United States” in Journ. of the 
Roy. Statist. Soc. vol. 58, between pp. 82 and 83. 

P2010, . 83: 
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in 1886, and to 4,705 miles in 1890. The wheat area continued 
to increase in Minnesota also throughout the decade notwith-. 
standing the decline in price.* The significance of these facts 
is that wheat grown on these cheap, fertile lands came into com-~ 
petition with the wheat grown on the higher priced, exhausted, 
lands of Wisconsin.'* | 

Further, exports of wheat from Russia which had increased 
only about seventy millions of bushels from 1869 to 1883, in- 
creased nearly one hundred million bushels from 1884 to 1888) 
‘and still more rapidly thereafter.° Still further, exports of 
wheat from India, which had been comparatively insignificant 
previous to 1880-81, averaged over thirty-one million bushels 
per annum for the following ten years.’® | 

Under the influence of the large supplies thus thrown upon 
the markets of the world, the average price of wheat declined 
in Great Britain from 5s. 5 3-4d ($1.33) in 1879 to 3s. 8 1-2d) 
($1.00) in 1889, while the average price of No. 2 spring wheat 
declined in Chicago from $.975 (4s. 0d) in 1879, to $.74 
(3s. 1-2d.) in 1887, and to $.848 '(3s. 5 1-4d.) in 1889.17 It was 
this decline in the price of wheat which in part compelled and 
which in part afforded the opportunity for the marked change 
to dairying and other farm pursuits more profitable than whea ; 
srowing. - : 


s 

13 Toid., 84. ; 5 

14 See Ibid., 98, where the cost of production in the Dakotas, the center o 
the most rapid expansion in the wheat area, as compared with the cost in 
the western states, in general, (including all the rest of the wheat growin 
states west of Pennsylvania and east of the Rocky Mountains) is given as 57 
to 70. 

15 bid., 89. 

16 Tbid., 98-4. 

7 {bid., 86, 101. Compare with Table IX. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PERIOD AFTER 1890 


The decade 1890-1900 need not detain us long. The same 
agencies continued to operate in the displacement of wheat in 
the state as a whole. The yield per capita for the entire state 
declined from 6.94 bushels to 4.35 bushels,—or approximately 
37 per cent. Wisconsin no longer raised sufficient wheat for her 
own needs. The decrease per square mile of improved land was 
from 764 bushels to 512 bushels,—or 33 per cent. The acreage 
in wheat had declined to 555,614 acres,—a decrease of 25 per 
‘cent. The acreage in corn increased 34 per cent., and was now 
almost treble the acreage sowed to wheat. The acreage in oats 
increased 45 per cent. and now amounted to more than four 
times the acreage in wheat. The acreage in barley equalled, and 
the acreage in rye amounted to more than 65 per cent. of the 
acreage in wheat.1 The per capita yield of oats increased from 
36.0 bushels to 40.6 bushels; of corn from 20.2 bushels to 25.8 
bushels; and of potatoes from 9.9 bushels to 11.9 bushels. In 
rye and in barley the per capita yield remained at 2.5 bushels 
and 9.0 bushels respectively as in 1889.? 

Inspection of the chart of the wheat area in 1899° shows what 
a slender foothold wheat growing had come to have in the state at 
that time. Two small areas in the neighborhood of Green Bay 
and Lake Winnebago in the east and near the great bend of the 
Mississippi river on the west were all that remained of the great 
field of wheat that once covered the southern half of Wisconsin 
from lake to river. By 1899 the upper river counties had again 


17'welfth Census of the United States. 
*See Tables XI-XIV. 
*See Figure 6. 
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asserted their supremacy in respect to the relative importang 
of the different sections in wheat growing. Buffalo retained 4] 
lead secured in 1889, but showed considerable decline in the | 
solute importance of the wheat crop. St. Croix by as sudden, a 
by almost as extreme a change as had occurred in the previou US 
decade when a great decline was shown, again stood next to Bul 1 
falo county, but holding second place. A very large absolute 
gain since 1889 was thus shown in the former county, though 
still not one-third as important as in 1879. Polk held third plae 
and Pierce fifth. Trempealeau and Pepin held tentb and eleventh 
places respectively, while Vernon and Crawford ranked fifteenth 
and eighteenth respectively. The importance of the eastern see 
tion was represented by Calumet in fourth place,—a decline from 
second place in 1889. Kewaunee, Door, Manitowoc, and Brown 
follow in order, holding sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth places 
respectively. The remaining counties of the state were so unim 
portant that discrimination in rank is almost entirely i 
significance. 
Buffalo, however, produced in 1899, 27.1 bushels of wheat pel 
capita, which was higher than the average for the state whe D 
wheat culture was at its height. St. Croix, Calumet, Pierce, 
Polk follow with 21.4, 17.5, 16.7, and 16.3 bushels per capita 
respectively. Polk and Pierce as well as St. Croix showed | an 
absolute increase in the importance of the wheat crop, the i 
erease being considerable in Polk. Trempealeau remained ami 
stationary. There thus appeared a general though moderate Fr 
action in favor of wheat growing. <A similar return to wheat ap 
peared in the eastern group of counties, though to a smaller ex 
tent. A few other counties in the western part of the state and 
in the interior showed a similar tendency. The partial reaction1 
favor of wheat in the river counties was, generally speaking, a 
companied by either a decline or a small increase in other crop 
with the exception of barley, which showed a large gain. Bu 
falo, Pepin, and Trempealeau, however, made quite large gains 
in oats, and the first two showed a moderate increase in cor 
The potato crop had declined most of all, and in all of the coun 

ties of the western group. 
In the eastern counties there was a general increase in oats 
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otatoes, corn, and especially in barley. The increase in barley 
was large and in oats, potatoes and corn moderate. Corn was, of 
ourse, of small absolute importance in this section. Rye about 
eld its own. This general increase in other crops in the eastern 
ection signifies in part the more moderate extent of the reaction 
in favor of wheat in some of the counties of that section, and in 
art the further moderate and prolonged growth of agriculture 
as a whole. 

In the river counties, the loss in the number of milch cows in 
Pierce and Trempealeau counties and the fact that milch cows 
showed little or no increase in Pepin, St. Croix, and Vernon 
counties indicate that the change from wheat growing to dairying 
during the previous decade had been too rapid and extreme to be 
permanent in those counties.* Buffalo, Crawford, and Polk 


al 


old and over” as together equivalent in the J7welfth Census to ‘‘mileh cows’ 
in the previous censuses, there would still be a decrease from .52: milch cows 
per capita to .51 per capita during the decade in Pierce county, and a decrease 
from .93 to .81 per capita in Trempealeau; while the increase in Pepin would 
be only from .50 to .56, in St. Croix, from .50 to .53, and in Vernon 
.o9 to .66. If it be objected that the population of the state was 
becoming urban to such an extent as to vitiate the per capita figures for 
mi'ch cows, it can readily be answered that the per capita figures for other live 
stock and for grains wou!d be vitiated in an equal proportion, so that for 
purposes of comparison the figures would still remain valid and significant. 
Further, while milch cows (including both classes of cows 2 years old and over) 
increased in actual number only 7 per cent. in Trempealeau county and only 
15 per cent. in Pierce county, improved land increased 24 per cent. in the former 
and 21 per cent. in the latter. In Bulletin of the Agric. Exper. Stat., Univ. 
of Wis., No. 88, Dairy Industry in Wisconsin, (Sept. 1901), p. 9, it is pointed 
out that according to the growth in the number of cheese factories, creameries, 
and combined factories there had been a “remarkable development” of the dairy 
industry in the north-central and the northwestern portions of the state during 
the previous five years. By referring to p. 10 of the same bulletin, however, it 
will be seen that in spite of the failure of milch cows to increase as fast as 
as improved land in Trempealeau and Pierce counties, the former county gained 
four cheese factories, two butter factories and one combined butter and cheese 
factory, and the latter gained three cheese and fifteen butter factories, while 
in Pepin and Vernon counties where milch cows increased faster than improved 
land there was a loss of two butter factories in the former, and a loss of 
one cheese factory and five butter factories as against a gain of one “combined”’ 
factory in the latter. In St. Croix county, too, milch cows increased in actual 
numbers 21 per cent. while improved land increased 23 per cent. and there was 
an increase of one cheese factory, two skim stations and five butter factories. 
Accordingly it appears a doubtful method to estimate the growth or decline in 
dairying by the increase or decrease in the number of dairy factories. The 
relative size of the factories and the relative importance of dairying on the 
farm must also be considered. (See Bulletin of the Agric. Haper. Stat., Univ. 
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counties, however, showed further important increase in the 
number of milch cows. It is significant that three of the former || 
counties> had either increased or remained constant in wheat 
growing during the past decade, while all but one of the latter} 
counties had declined to a further extent in that respect.2 The 
very great increase in the tobacco crop in Crawford and Vernon 
counties must also be noted in accounting for the decline in| 
wheat in those counties. The acreage in tobacco in Crawford 
county in 1899 amounted to 1121 acres and the amount of to- 
bacco produced was 1,509,880 pounds. In Vernon county the 
area in tobacco for the same year was 3,833 acres, and the crop 
amounted to 4,759,520 pounds. This constituted an enormous 
increase in both counties. The northeastern counties gave further 
proof of stability and of the absence of any marked tendency 
toward wheat growing again, by a moderate but general increase 
in the number of milch cows and thus in the importance of dain’ 
ing.” Q 

There is nothing further in reference to the live stock indus- 
try in these two sections that does not seem to be common to 
other sections of the state, and that does not thus appear to be 
irrelevant to the wheat industry, since in the remaining sec: 
tions of the state that crop had so completely disappeared. Of 
the counties adjacent to these two sections and which were of 
considerable importance in 1889, some few remained moderately 
important in wheat growing, though in general having declined 
to a greater or less extent. The most important of these are 
Shawano, Jackson and Monroe. Shawano county seems to show 
nothing at variance with the conditions in the northeastern 
counties just discussed unless in the more rapid increase in the 
number of milch cows. This fact has no special significance in 


of Wis., No. 140, [Sept. 1906] p. 4) On the other hand, the total number of 
gallons of milk produced increased more rapidly than the total number of milch 
cows, indicating better dairy cows, while the increase in the number of factories 
probably indicates an increased amount of capita! invested in the industry as 
a whole. 

5 St. Croix, Pierce, and Trempealeau. See Table III. 

° Polk alone increased in wheat growing. 

7If, as suggested above, we include both classes of “cows 2 years old and 
over’ as equivalent to ‘“‘milch cows’ of the previous censuses, the increase — 
in dairying appears much more marked. 
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relation to the wheat industry. Jackson county had remained 
nearly constant in the production of wheat during the decade, 
the decline being small. The yield of wheat per capita had even 
increased slightly. In common with the other western counties 
there was a considerable increase in the number of sheep, but 
this is also true of the southwestern counties. In the remainder 
of the state sheep had declined in number per capita. The in- 
erease in the number of horses was also large but this appears 
to be without special significance in reference to the wheat erop. 
Monroe county had declined in wheat during the decade. Prob- 
ably this fact can be connected with the great increase in the 
tobacco erop,® though the smallness of the area® planted to to- 
bacco in that county in 1899 precludes laying too much stress 
upon this point. Unlike Jackson county the increase in the num- 
ber of milch cows was large. It ig legitimate to assume that the 
increase in dairying was to a certain extent at least at the ex- 
pense of wheat growing. Burnett, Eau Claire, Barron, and Dunn 
counties all showed a moderately increased importance in the 
wheat industry during the decade, but no one was of much 
more importance than sufficient to meet its own needs. Burnett, 
Barron, and Dunn differed from the other northwestern counties 
in the large increase in the amount of potatoes produced. The 
merease, however, in Eau Claire was slight. Undoubtedly the 
adaptability of the soil to potatoes, except in Barron county, af- 
fords the explanation. The increase in the potato crop probably 
diminished the area that would have otherwise been sown to 
wheat. Burnett showed especial increase in the number of 
‘mileh cows.?° 

Further decline in wheat in Dodge county seems to have been 
balanced by an increase in corn, oats and barley,1! while the 
number of* milch cows increased to a marked extent. <A similar 


8See Table XXII. 

®The area planted to tobacco amounted to 126 acres. 

” The city of Eau Claire works somewhat to the disadvantage of Hau Claire 
county in this respect. Inspection of the census figures shows, however, ab- 
Ssolutely few milech cows or other live stock in the county. 

U Dodge county produced 61.1 bushels of barley per capita in 1889 and 73.8 
bushels per capita in 1899 and was at both periods the most important county 
in the production of barley, in the state. 
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increase in dairying accompanied the further decline of wheat 
growing in Green Lake county. There was a large increase in 
oats and corn, and a considerable increase in potatoes in this 
county, while barley continued of considerable importance as 
before. Columbia county during the decade quintupled the 
amount of tobacco produced. This was at the expense of both 
wheat and barley, apparently, as the latter crop declined almost 
as rapidly as the wheat crop. An increase in the potato crop 
was probably partly instrumental in displacing both wheat and 
barley. The considerable decrease in wheat in Washington 
county was balanced by an increase in all other crops except in 
rye. Barley was particularly important. Washington county 
also showed a very considerable increase in the number of dairy 
eows. Ozaukee presents a situation similar to that in Washing- 
ton. The further decline in wheat growing in Fond du Lac 
county presents no features different from the other counties 
adjacent.12 In Richland county there had been an increase in 
the tobacco crop and in dairying almost exactly parallel to that 
in Monroe county. The large increase in corn probably had 
more effect than the tobacco crop in displaciny wheat.- The in- 
crease in corn, oats and potatoes seems to have been responsible 
for the decline of wheat in Sauk county. The potato crop ap- 
proximately doubled in per capita yield. The number of dairy 
cows also increased largely. The considerable decline in wheat 
in Outagamie county was replaced by an increased amount of 
_ oats and corn. The number of dairy cows also increased con- 
siderably.?® 

Wheat had become so unimportant in the remaining counties 
of the state by 1889 that it is unnecessary to discuss in detail 
the further decline or slight increase during the following decade. 
The potato crop continued to increase largely,—especially in the 
interior counties. Adams, Juneau, Marquette, Portage, Wau- 


122The city of Fond du Lac reduces the apparent importance of Fond du Lac 
county in reference to all crops and live stock. 

43Corn and oats being in part the basis of dairying cannot exercise their 
full influence in addition to that of dairying in replacing other crops. 

1% See Figure 5. 
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paca, and Waushara’ counties are especially noteworthy.*® The 
tobacco crop again more than doubled in the state during the 
decade.*7 In many of the south-central and southern counties, 
the further increase in tobacco was instrumental in the added dis- 
placement of wheat. The spread of the tobacco crop into some 
of the newer counties and its probable influence in displacing 
wheat there has already been noted.** 

_ Dairying continued to increase in the state as a whole during 
the decade, but by no means so rapidly as during the previous 
decade. The number of dairy cows increased from .47 per 
capita in 1889 to .48 per capita in 1899.1° This increase in the 
number of milch cows was not so general as during the previous 
two decades; considerable increases in some counties were offset 
by moderate declines in other counties. The connection between 
the further increase or decline of wheat growing and the in- 
erease or decline in dairying during the decade has been so far as 
it is important already considered in discussing individual coun- 
ties or sections. It need only be said here that in a general way 
an important decrease in wheat growing was apt to be accom- 
panied by a considerable increase in the number of dairy cows 


The yield of potatoes per cavita in Waushara county increased from 49.9 
bushels in 1889 to 119.3 bushels in 1899. The yield per capita in Waupaca 
county was 49.7 bushels in 1899, but had increased but little during the decade. 
It is to be noted that the decline in wheat was much greater in Waushara than 
in Waupaca county during the decade. 

16See Table XV. 

7See Table XXII. 

18 See above pp. 94-5. 

wSee Table XVIII. If both classes of “cows 2 years old and over” be In- 
cluded as together equivalent in the Twelfth Census to ‘‘milech cows’ of the 
previous censuses the per capita increase in milch cows in the state as a whole 
for the decade is somewhat larger, i. e. from .47 to .52. The following table 
presented on p. 5 of Bulletin of the Agric. Exper. Stat. Univ. of Wis. No. 88, 
(Sept. 1901). shows that the increase in dairying was, however, absolutely as 
wel! as proportionally much greater during the decade 1879-1889 than during 
the following decade: 


No. of pounds of dairy products made in Wisconsin. 


Butter Cheese 
RDS e sled! ase) 88s Wsi'8. 6's 3,633,750 400,280 
RECON Fens 8k Gat hte te Shr en 13,611.328 1,104,300 
GENO RS SEs RR Sr 22,473,036 13,288,581 
MSE, nieteretiy aa eniaar 33.842,336 19,535,324 
LESS SA Ses ee en 60.355,499 54,614,861 
BES) OOo ateay aPiater need oe Motion ene is 80,000,000 60.000,000 
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and vice versa.2° But quite often an increase in wheat erowin: 
was accompanied by an increase in the number of dairy cows,” 
and a decrease in respect to the former by a decrease in respe¢ 
to the latter.22. The reason is plain: wheat growing hadi 
most sections of the state become so unimportant by 1889 ar 
dairying so important that changes in the latter industry wer 
quite liable to be independent of changes in the former indus 
try. Further, large declines were for the same reason no longé 
possible in wheat except in a few instances and large increase 
did not occur. Much the same thing can be said about the ly 
stock industry and its relation to the wheat industry. The il 
stances where that connection appears to exist have alread 
been pointed out. There was a considerable increase in the per 
capita number of swine in the state as a whole, while sheep di 
clined to some extent and horses again remained stationar 
According to the census figures there was a marked and een 
decline from .49 per capita to .33 per capita, in respect to ‘‘oth h 
eattle’’ in the state as a whole, but it is very probable that i 
decline is to some extent only apparent, and arises in part fro 
a change in the method of classification of cattle in the Twelfth 
Census.?® 

Inspection of the table of prices for wheat shows that the p “lee 
declined to even a more marked extent than during the previ 
decade. Reference to the table giving the average cash value 
tion per acre in different counties shows a marked increase 
that valuation. Under these circumstances wheat could not re 


20 Compare Monroe, Pierce, Green Lake, and Richland counties. 

@. g., Polk County. 

ze, g., Manitowoc county. = 

23 See above, notes 4 and 7. On p. 55 of Bulletin, U. 8. Dept. of Aro 
of Stat. No. 24, Relations of Population and Food Products, etc. (1903) app” 
the following Statewene 

“The weight of evidence indicates that calves were not counted at the censuses 
prior to 1900. Calves should therefore be omitted from comparative state 
of resources in the different census years.’’ This suggestion has been fo'l 
but seems to be only partially valid as applied to Wisconsin. If “other 
2 years old and over’? be included among dairy cows and excluded from “ 
cattle,” the decline in the latter class appears still more extreme. The st 
ical evidence of a very considerable decline in the number of “other ca 
during the decade 1889-1899 is corroborated by the general opinion of pe 
best qualified to speak in that respect. : 
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Wheat growing has shown further decline since 1899 accord- 
g to the statistics furnished by the Wisconsin Census Report of 
5, although the year ending June 1, 1905, wags unusually 
uniavorable from an agricultural point of view.** The acreage in 
veat declined from 555,747 acres in 1899 to 210,010 acres in 
04—a decline of 62 per cent. The total yield declined from 
0,170 to 2,700,813 or 70 per cent., while the per capita yield 
for the state as a whole declined from 4.35 bushels to 1.21 bushels, 
or 72 per cent. 

The same sections remained dominant in wheat growing in 
1904 as in 1899, but with greatly diminished absolute importance. 
alo county retained first place both in per capita yield 
bushels) and in yield per square mile of improved land. 
aunee followed next in order in per capita yield (6.8 bushels) 
on account of low yield per square mile of improved land 
e precedence to Trempealeau county (5.9 bushels per capita) 
egree of specialization. Door, Burnett, and Jackson coun- 
each produced between 4 and 5 bushels per capita; Pepin, 
awano, Pierce, Monroe, and Dodge each produced between 3 
4 bushels per capita. Eau Claire, Polk, Vernon, Calumet, 
n, Washington, Green Lake, Oconto, and Crawford each pro- 
ed between 2 and 3 bushels per capita; the remaining counties 
he state all produced less than 2 bushels of wheat per capita 
1904.75 
What other crops or farm pursuits were instrumental during 
the five years 1899-1904 in the further displacement of wheat 
growing? Of the counties that were most important in wheat 
owing in 1899 those of the western section showed in general 


ma “Tt may be properly stated that the year ending June 1, 1905, was a very 
rtunate year for taking the census. The crops were, on the whole, ex- 
ngly light and the prices low.’’ Wisconsin Census Report, 1905, part I, 
ibe 
rley, potatoes and hay are the only important farm crops showing a greater 
| in 1904 than in 1899. There was also an increased acreage in respect 
ach of these three crops. For the state as a whole there was a decline 
oth acreage and yield in respect to rye, corn and oats. The decline in the 
age of oats was small, amounting to about 5 per cent. 


See Table I. 
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an increased acreage in oats in 1904, while those of the easten j 
section showed generally a reduced acreage as well as a a reduced | 
per capita yield in that crop. The per capita yield of oats it | 
Buffalo, St. Croix, Polk, Pierce, Trempealeau, Pepin, Jacksony 
and Monroe was 113.0, 122.4, 66.6, 84.2, 112.0, 66.0, 94.2 and 994 | 
bushels respectively—an increase in each case. Inspection show, | 
a decline in the potato crop in many of the wheat counties, | 
Door, Shawano, Monroe, Jackson, Eau Claire, and Brown coun | 
ties being exceptions. There was a general decline in corn ant 
rye. All of the counties important in wheat growing in 189 
showed a large gain in barley in 1904 except Calumet wher 

: 


there was a reaction from that crop. Notwithstanding the de | 
cline in the tobacco crop in the state as a whole,—both in acres 
age and in the number of pounds produced—most of the wester : 
wheat counties showed a large gain in that crop as a partial off 
set to the loss in wheat.”° 
Both eastern and western sections shared in the general i 

crease in the hay crop—the increase being marked in the caste 
counties. This increase in the hay crop was attended by ver 
considerable increase in the number of sheep in the western set 
tion, by considerable decline in sheep in the eastern section gen 
erally,27 and by a considerable increase in horses in both see 
tions.22 Owing to the differences in classification in respect t0 
neat cattle, in the State Census of 1905 and in the Twelfth Cen 
sus of the United States the movement in respect to other cattl 
than dairy cows can not be accurately determined. It seems, how 
ever, that there was a heavy loss in that respect in all of the ea 
ern wheat growing counties while in most of the western hel 
counties ‘‘other cattle’’ either held their own or showed consi 
erable gain. This gain was particularly marked in St. Crow 
Monroe, and Vernon counties. All of the counties that had bee 
important in wheat growing in 1899 showed a large increas 
in the per capita number of milch cows. The western count 


26 See Table XXII. 

27'The number of sheep declined in the state as a whole. 

2° That is, in “horses and mules” as compared with ‘‘horses’’ in the Twerft 
Census of the United States. There was a general loss in the number of sw 
in nearly all parts of the state. 
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showed the most marked increase.2® This increase in the num- 
of milch cows represented the growing importance of the 
us branches of the dairy industry.*° 

It thus appears that various other farm crops and pursuits 
f + which dairying was probably the most important had shared 
ik the further reduction of the wheat area during the period 
9 to 1904. Further, there had been more tendency toward 


r e increase in the per capita number of milch cows for the state as a 
wh e was from .48 to .55. In Bulletin of the Agric. Hmaper. Stat., Univ. of 
No. 140, (Sevt. 1906) p. 17, attention is called to the fact that there was 
extended tier of counties on the western boundary of the state in which 
rection of new factories appears to have stopped,” though it is acknowledged 
in many cases the number of cows tributary to the creameries is much 
than the average.” This lack of factory growth in the case of Pierce, 
roix, and southern Polk counties is attributed as possibly due to the fact 
these counties ‘have been and still are great grain-raising counties.” 
igh ths last statement may be accepted as partially valid, reference to the 
per capita increase in the number of mi'ch cows in these three counties 
the other western counties will serve to further emphasize the ac- 
ledged danger in estimating the growth or decline of dairying by the num- 
f dairy factories. The increase in the number of milch cows in the westérn 
ties was attended by an increase in the number of gallons of milk pro- 


Counties Per capita Per capita Increase Pounds of Milk 
1899 1904 per cow, 1904. 

BR. 5. hey eerie Wea MR: 1) .69 BR 4117.4 

LDR C20 Sans Aen eae .50 iti! o2L 3936.1 
CSE ee .70 .94 724 3280.3 

RM Tig x vavals sels be s,e 5 ec .50 .67 ate 3097.5 


slower increase per capita in Shawano county can scarcely be attributed 
large increase in population in that county as improved land increased 
i that county between 1899 and 1904 while improved land declined in area 
In the other three counties taken together, for the same period. On the other 
nd the final product was in jgeneral more valuable in the cheese-making east 
n the butter-making west, and doubtless required the investment of a 
r amount of capital. In several of the eastern counties a large increase 
he number of milch cows was partially concealed by the growth of city 
lation, as in Brown and Door counties. 


1900 1905 Increase 
Meeorm butter ......... 25,000,000 Ibs. 34,500,000 Ibs. 388% 
maaciory butter ........ 55,000,000: Ibs. 88,500,000 Ibs. 604% 
¢ theese ....-.:....-... 60,000,000: Ibs. 110,000,000 Ibs. 834 


3 and 7. Also pp. 5, 7-9. See Bieo men Pe companvitie the same). 
It is probable that the State Census for 1905 affords more liberal results as to 
humber of dairy cows than does the Twelfth Census of the United States. 
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specialization in the eastern than in the western counties, ant 
that specialization was in the direction of the cheese making 1 
dustry.*!. The latest phase of development in wheat growing i 
Wisconsin thus presents no new feature.*” 


31 See Bulletin of the Agric. Haper. Stat., Univ. of Wis., No. 140, (Sept. 1906 
pp. 10 and 14. 

32 Hstimates of acreage and yield for the years 1905-1908, complled from 
Reports of the Wisconsin State Board of Agriculture—supplemented by state 
ments by Mr. John M. True, Secretary, January 12 and 18, 1909—are ga 
follows: : 


Years Acreage Bushels 
1905 219,493 3,165,801 
1906 213,754 2,813,479 
1907 145,643 2,330,288 
1908 122,775 2,209,050 


Corresponding estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture 
compiled from the Year Books, 1905-1907 and from the Crop Reporter, Augus | 
and October, 1908, are as follows: 


Years Acreage Bushels 
1905 474,233 7,893,381 
1906 288 ,040 4,690,816 
1907 210,000 2,955,000 
1908 207,000 3,748,000 


The marked discrepancy between the figures in the two estimates—especiiay 
for the years 1905 and 1906—are due in part to the fact that the state estil 
mates are acknowledgedly conservative, while the federal estimates are probabl|! 


too liberal. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE FLOURING INDUSTRY IN WISCONSIN 


Reference has already been made to the more important centers 
of flour manufacture in Wisconsin previous to 1849.1. According 
to the Seventh Census of the United States, there were 117 flour 
mills and grist mills in Wisconsin, representing an investment 
of capital amounting to $1,020,550. These mills consumed 
$2,651,623 worth of raw material and turned out a product 
valued at $3,536,293. The chief centers of production were Mil- 
waukee, Janesville,” and Watertown.° 

The three factors determining the localization of the milling 
industry at this period were superior water power, superior sit- 
uation in reference to the wheat areas, and superior situation 
in respect to the centers of population and in respect to markets. 
The accompanying table compiled from the reports of the board 
of trade of Milwaukee gives statistics in regard to that city for 
the years between the census periods,* but figures for the remain- 
der of the state are scanty. The flouring industry in Wisconsin, 
as elsewhere at this period, was dispersed among many small 
establishments, whose motor power was furnished at first ex- 
clusively by water-mills or by wind-mills. 

According to the census of 1860, the number of establishments 
had increased to 374, with an investment of $3,526,869. Raw 
material to the value of $9,532,510 was consumed and yielded 
a product worth $11,570,834. The industry had thus more than 
trebled in importance during the decade. During the early part 


1See above p. 17. 

* Neil, Gi:t. of Freeborn County, Minnesota, 456. 
3 See above p. 17. 

*See Table VII. 
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of the decade, the receipts of flour at Milwaukee were chiefly 
via the Milwaukee and Mississippi railroad from the southern 
part of the state. Later, with the spread of the wheat area 
into the central and western parts of the state, receipts via the 
Milwaukee and La Crosse railroad took the lead. The latter rail- 
road*also passed through a region in which water powers were 
more numerous.’ In 1860 Milwaukee and Rock were the two coun- 
ties most important in the manufacture of flour. The former 
produced about 16 per cent. and the latter about 10 per cent. 
of the total product of the state at that period. Green® and Dodge 
come next in order of importance, while Dane, Fond du Lae, 
Jefferson, Walworth, and Winnebago were also important. Other 
counties produced a considerable amount. 

During the next decade the industry nearly doubled, while 
the number of establishments increased to 581,—an increase of 
about 55 per cent. A tendency toward concentration thus ap-: 
pears. Milwaukee county had increased its production to 20 
per cent. of the total for the state. Rock, Walworth, Green, 
Grant, and Waukesha counties suffered considerable decline in 
milling,” due no doubt in part to the decrease of wheat culture 
in those counties.2 Jefferson county more than doubled in 
amount of capital invested and in value of product, while wheat 
growing had also increased in importance. In Lafayette and Ra- 
cine counties, however, milling increased very considerably while 
wheat growing declined. In Columbia, Dodge, Dane, and Iowa 
counties, notwithstanding the increased importance of wheat 
growing, milling decreased not only in proportion to population, 
but absolutely as well. This decline was slight in Dodge county. 
In the eastern,® central and western parts of the state wheat 
growing and milling increased together. Winnebago county 
showed a marked increase in milling and now produced about 8 


5 Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com., for 1858 and 1859. 

* Monroe was a town of considerable importance in the manufacture of flour 
and pork at an early date. 

7The decline was marked in Green county. 

8 Waukesha county, however, remained, about stable in wheat culture. See 
Table ITI. 

29The decline in wheat growing in Kewaunee was only temporary. Outagamie 
county, though increasing in production of wheat, showed a marked decline 
in milling, if the census figures are trustworthy. 
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per cent. of the total for the state. In the western part of the 
state, Chippewa, Eau Claire, Buffalo, and St. Croix showed the 
largest increase.’° 

It thus appears that in general the same influences were at 
work determining the localization and growth of the milling in- 
dustry as in the preceding decade. The increase was most marked 
in the eastern part of the state, where the three factors of water 
power, wheat and market were most favorable and operated to- 
gether to the greatest advantage. 

During the decade 1870 to 1880, nearly every portion of Wis- 
consin shared the prosperity of the milling industry in the north- 
west generally, which followed the introduction of the ‘‘new 
process’’ in the manufacture of flour... The ‘‘milling-in-tran- 
sit’’ privilege’® gave the smaller centers a relative advantage 
over Milwaukee, so that the flour product of Milwaukee county 
dropped to about 15 per cent. of the total in 1880. Winnebago 
county had increased her production to about 9 per cent. of the 
total for the state, while Rock county, in spite of the decline in 
wheat growing, had more than regained the importance of 1860. 
Jefferson and Green counties barely held their own in absolute 
importance while Buffalo, Racine, Washington, and Green Lake 
counties showed an absolute loss since 1860. In the remaining 
counties of the state, however, the milling industry increased 
very materially. This increase was particularly marked in the 
northeastern and northwestern portions of the state, where the 
same influences as in 1870 combined in a special way to bring 


10 Washington, Green Lake, and La Crosse counties are indeterminate, as no 
statistics appear for 1859, but were quite important in milling by I869 and 
had probably increased in importance during the decade. 

4 Spring wheat flour commanded a premium at once and the flouring industry 
was stimulated throughout the spring wheat growing region. See quotations in 
Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com., just previous to 1874 and just following 
that year; Adams, Commercial Geography, 61; Farm and Factory, (La Crosse, 
mae.) May Il, 1877. 

12The number of establishments increased to 705, an increase of about 21 
per cent. The amount of capital invested, the cost of raw materials used and 
the value of the product increased from 40 to 50 per cent. While the increase 
in the industry as a whole was greater than the increase in population, the 
absolute increase was somewhat less than during the previous decade and the 
proportional increase much less. 

13 An arrangement by which wheat was stopped at the point in question, 
manufactured into flour and then moved to its destination at the original rates. 
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about that result.1* The southern and south-central portions of 
the state, generally speaking, reflected the marked decline in 
wheat growing in those sections by a less rapid increase in flour 
milling. 

The localization of the industry at the close of this decade 
shows that the wheat area had not yet moved so far outside of 
the state as to eut many of the former establishments off from a 
supply of wheat. This situation was soon to be the case, how- 
ever. The rapidly growing importance of the city of La Crosse 
in the flouring industry attracted attention, and not a few be- 
lieved that here lay the future center of that industry in the 
northwest. The decline of Wisconsin as a wheat producing 
area, led to a consideration of the possibility of a supply of 
wheat for milling purposes from the new area farther west. 
For obtaining this wheat, La Crosse was favorably located. The 
editor of the Farm and Factory quoted, approvingly, a circu- 
lar issued by the Board of Trade of that city, calling attention | 
to its advantages for the manufacture of flour. It was pointed 
out that the situation of the city was such as to enable it to con- 
trol all the primary markets of the wheat region of Minnesota, 
being the gateway to the east*® and located on the only direct 
railroad route between all eastern points and Minnesota. The 
cheapness of fuel, which was derived from the refuse of its lum- 
ber manufactures, was noted, and the additional fact that the 
Mississippi river would operate to secure favorable railroad rates 
was referred to. 

The rapidity with which the wheat area was moving was, how- 
ever, underestimated by these prophets. The wheat industry in 
southern Minnesota was already on the decline. La Crosse con- 
tinued to increase her output for some years, but Minneapolis was 
already producing a million barrels of flour, and with the con- 
struction of the northern railroads to east and west, began about 
1879 to add to this output about 500,000 barrels per year. In 


14 Towa, Portage, and Sauk counties also showed a marked increase. 

1% May 11, 1877. [From the La Orosse Daily Democrat] The Northwestern 
Miller was published by the same parties who published the Farm and Factory. 

6 “Three-fourths of all the wheat raised in Minnesota, whether shivped in the 
berry Or as fiour, passes through La Crosse on its way to eastern markets.” 
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1879 the offices of the Northwestern Miller were removed to 
Minneapolis,” on the grounds of the preeminence of that city in 
the milling industry. 

It is unfortunate that after 1880 the federal census fails to 
give stat.stics for the milling industry by counties. For the 
state as a whole, however, there was a loss in every respect ex- 
cept in the amount of capital invested,—the loss being marked 
in respect to the number of establishments.‘* This decline was 
parallel with the general depression in the milling industry of 
the northwest that set in following the expansion due to the in- 
troduction of the patent process.’® 

As the wheat area moved still farther to the north and west and 
still greater dependence was had upon the railroads to supply 
the necessary wheat, the smaller centers of production found 
themselves unable to compete with the more important centers, 
especially as the railroads either chose to discriminate in favor 
of the latter or were compelled to do so. Milwaukee, on the other 
hand, showed a great expansion in the flouring industry during 
the decade. 

From the figures of the State Census for 1885, the most im- 
portant centers of the milling industry can be pointed out, 
though the figures bear such evidence of untrustworthiness that 
they are worthless so far as absolute amounts are concerned.”° 
In 1885, outside of Milwaukee and La Crosse counties, the 
counties adjacent to the Fox River and Lake Winnebago were 
most important. Here the cultivation of wheat still persisted to 
a considerable extent. A considerable decline is indicated in the 
northwestern counties, though wheat growing retained some- 
thing of its former importance here also. Dane, Jefferson, and 
Rock counties still manufactured considerable quantities of flour, 
though showing a decline since 1880. In general, it may be said 
that by 1885 the distribution of wheat growing within the state 
Be? Sco the issue of March 7, 1879. 

18 Note the continued tendency toward concentration. 

*29See Northwestern Miller for Keb. 1, and Nov. 28, 1884. 

#9 According to the figures of the State Census for 1885, the milling industry 
in Wisconsin fell off nearly one-half in value of product as compared with the 
U. 8. Census figures for 1880. This is plainly improbable. In the State Census 


for 1895, the columns are not correctly footed up, the totals being almost twice 
as large as the figures in the columns warrant. 
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had ceased to exercise any considerable influence upon the local- 
ization of the mill’ng industry. The State Census for 1895 
shows the great importance of Douglas county in the manufact- 
ure of flour and grist mill products.24 The increase had been 
most striking there during the decade, but was in no way re- 
lated to the wheat industry in Wisconsin. <A decline in the im- 
portance of La Crosse county is indicated. By 1900, according 
to the Twelfth Census, the milling industry in the state as a 
whole had nearly recovered what it had lost during the decade 
1880 to 1890. The number of establishments had increased to 
717, or 12 more than in 1880. This increase in the number of 
establishments was probably due as in other parts of the coun- 
try, to the establishment of many small mills for the grinding of 
other grist mill products than flour. 

The city of Milwaukee, as a flouring center, merits special 
attention on account of its importance. In 1854 there were five 
flour mills in Milwaukee, with a total output of 130,000 barrels. 
The hydraulic power of the river was used exclusively, at that 
time,” but two years later one of the largest mills was equipped 
with new machinery and an ‘“‘immense steam engine.’ By 
1860 the number of flour mills in the city had increased to four- 
teen and the individual mills had succeeded in establishing a 
market for their flour in New York and New England.2* The 
output in 1862 was reduced by the burning of two of the mills of 
the city and continued low until 1866, on account of the fact that 
wheat was worth relatively more than flour.2> In 1866 there 
began a rapid increase in the ouput, so that for a time Milwaukee 
produced more flour than any other western city.2* The abroga- 
tion of the reciprocity treaty with Canada which excluded Cana- 


2 According to the State Census of 1885, there were 36,000 barrels of flour, 
worth $252,000, manufactured in Douglas county. These figures had increased 
in 1895 to 3,019,200 barrels, worth $9,209,140. The city of Superior includes 
almost the whole of the industry in fhe éounty. 

22 See Rep. of Board of Trade for 1854. 

23 Tovd., for 1856. : 

24 Rep. of Chamber of Com. for 1860. 

2*>This was brought about in part by the relatively higher freights on flour 
as comvared with wheat, and in part by the decline in foreign demand. See 
Reps. of Chamber of Com. for 1862-65. 

25 1010., Tor 1866. 
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dian flour from our markets was said to have been one of the 
causes of this increase, but the failure of the wheat crop in other 
parts of the country was probably a more important cause.?? 
At any rate the increased demand resulted in more mills and 
greater capacity, and ultimately in overproduction of flour and 
in depression in Milwaukee as elsewhere. While the output in- 
creased somewhat in the years 1873-1875, there was another de- 
cline in production during the following three years.*® So far 
from Milwaukee being the most important center of flour produc- 
tion in the west, St. Louis produced nearly 1,000,000 barrels in 
excess of that city in 1871.2° Up to this time the precedence 
attaching to St. Louis represented in part the superiority of win- 
ter wheat flour over spring wheat flour. By 1874, however, the 
*“new process’’ had been introduced into all the larger mills in 
Milwaukee, and a largely increased output might have been ex- 
pected in consequence of the preference for spring wheat flour. 
That the increased output was neither large nor permanent was 
‘due to several causes. We have seen that Milwaukee county, 
during the decade 1870-1880, declined relatively to the total pro- 
duction of the state, and it was pointed out that the ‘‘milling-in- 
trans t’’ system worked to the advantage of the smaller produc- 
ing centers and perhaps also of Minneapolis.*° Another prob- 
able reason for the small increase in output of flour in Milwau- 
kee during the decade was the deterioration in the quality of 
the wheat after about 1865. Wisconsin wheat was noted for its 
high quality in earlier days, but as the wheat industry de- 
clined the quality of wheat depreciated.** A still further cause 
for the small increase in output was that during the time of 
Milwaukee’s preéminence as a wheat market much speculative 
business was done and while Milwaukee millers had a large stock 
of wheat to select from they came into competition with the de- 
mands of many other buyers in various parts of the country and 


27 (oid. 

2 According to the Rep. of Chamber of Com. for 1876, the reduction in the 
output of flour that year was due to the closing of two mills for repairs. 

Sod. tor L811, 

27 See above, note 13. See also Report of Milwaukee Chamber of Com. for 
1886. 

31 Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com. for 1868. See above p. 59. 
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were forced to pay high prices for their wheat.’? The constant © 
fluctuations** in the price of wheat in an important speculative 
market constitute another serious drawback, and it is significant 
that Milwaukee mills did not begin to increase their output to 
any marked extent until after that city had become unimportant 
as a wheat market.** It appears further that steam motor power 
had been found more expensive than the water power of the 
smaller milling centers.*® 

In 1879 the foreign demand for bread-stuffs again came to the 
rescue and the output of flour increased to a considerable ex- 
tent. Lower prices for wheat probably stimulated the foreign 
demand in turn. Notwithstanding the competition with Minne- 
apolis and Duluth for the necessary wheat,** the output of flour 
in the Milwaukee mills increased with more or less regularity 
until 1898. During the four years 1889-1892, the merease 
amounted to nearly 50 per cent. In consequence of the depres- 
sion following the financial disturbances of 1893 the flour out- 
put fell off over 260,000 barrels in that year. Insufficient re- 
ceipts of wheat in the following year forced the mills of Mil- 
waukee to draw upon Duluth and Chicago for supplies to meet 
the deficiency. The mills of Minneapolis experiencing a similar 
shortage, there resulted competition to an unusual degree for 
the stock of wheat in territory more or less tributary to both. 
The greater importance of the industry at Minneapolis, together 
with the more favorable situation of that city with respect to 
competing lines of transportation, enabled her millers to wrest 
concessions from the railroads in the struggle for possession of 
this wheat. This was the more easily accomplished at a time 
when the railroads were struggling desperately for traffic at any 


{ 


32 See Reports for 1862-1865. 

53 A frequent complaint among millers. 

*¢In like manner Chicago has never become greatly important as a milling 
center, while Minneavolis has never been important as a speculative wheat 
market. 

3 Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com. for 1869. 

% “The crop of spring wheat in 1881 proved largely deficient in quantity, 
while the production of flour near the sources of supply, probably reached its 
highest capacity in that year, almost absorbing the whole crop.” Rep. of Mil- 
wadkee Ohamber of Com. for 1882. 
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rate however low.** To secure a supply of wheat on equal terms 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce went before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with their complaint.. In 1897, a favor- 
able decision was secured but discrimination went on as before. 
Accordingly further proceedings were instituted in 1898, but 
with little avail, as the commission declared itself without power 
to remedy the situation, while one of the offending roads asserted 
its inability to stop the discrimination.*® 

In spite of the improvements in the methods and in the cost 
of handling grain and flour, and in spite of the improvements 
in transportation directly across Lake Michigan, the disadvan- 
tage which Milwaukee suffers in being at an ever increasing dis- 
tance from the sources for the supply of wheat, with the added 
disadvantage in rates which this situation tends to bring about, 
works both against a restoration of her former commercial 1m- 
portance and the growth of her milling interests. The high water 
mark of 1892 has never since been reached. The output in 1904— 
amounted to 1,320,611 barrels.* 


“7 A comparison of the increase of the flour output of Minneapolis and Mil- 
waukee is made in the Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com. for 1894, and the 
more rapid growth of the former city in that respect is said to be wholly due 
to the inequitable differences in rates on wheat to Milwaukee and to Minneapolis. 

3 See Reps. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com. for 1894-98. See also Report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1897, pp. 23-4; I[bid., for 1898, pp. 
24, 33-4; for 1900, pp. 212-13. 

*? Rep. of Chamber of Com. for 1904. 
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CHAPTER VII 


MILWAUKEE AS A WHEAT MARKET 


The development of Milwaukee as a wheat market was closely 
related to the growth of the wheat growing industry within the 
state. The same rapid rise to even greater relative importance 
and the same quick decline to comparative unimportance is to 
be noted in the former as in the latter case.t However, while 
the opening up of the new and cheap wheat lands to the west and 
north subjected the wheat growers of Wisconsin to ruinous com- 
petition,.on the other hand, every mile of railroad that was 
pushed out into the region west of the Mississippi river and 
that continued tributary to Milwaukee contributed to the im- 
portance of that city as a wheat market. But just as the farmers 
of Wisconsin discovered that they could not control the railroads 
of the state to their own interest, so Milwaukee was to see the 
railroads which her business men had projected and which had 
ministered to her growth and prosperity in her earlier history, 
contribute later, under the influence of various economic causes, 
to the development of her rivals. Her merchants were to see the 
city sink from the position of a great railway terminus, with 
thousands of miles of tributary lines, to the position of a way- 
station, through which wheat and flour were billed to other 
markets. Her Exchange was destined to sink from being the 
business center of the greatest primary wheat market in the world 
to the position of adjunct to the commercial organization of her 
great rival at the foot of the lake. Nor was it in the power of 
her citizens to avert this consequence, though by no means lack- 
ing in enterprise or resourcefulness. It was the resistless oper- 


*Compare the yearly receipts of wheat at Milwaukee with the yearly produc- 
tion of wheat within the state of Wisconsin. See Tables IV and VIII. 
A 
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ation of the economic causes that set up and pull down cities, that 
si iftly, in this case, and surely worked out their results. 

hh the spring of 1841 the first shipment of wheat was made 
rom Milwaukee. The amount was 4,000 bushels and the destina- 
‘tion Canada.2 There had been much competition between Muil- 
waukee and Chicago for the wheat of southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois and it was the wheat of this region that first 
gave Milwaukee her reputation ag a wheat market. When the 
Galena and Chicago Union railroad was built, Chicago succeeded 
in diverting the grain to that point. The Beloit and Mississippi 
railroad was projected with the view of bringing this grain back 
to Milwaukee. The wheat growers of the southern part of the 
state were threatening to establish railroad connections with 
hicago, and it was felt that something must be done if their 
ade was to be held for Wisconsin markets.* 

We are thus early introduced to the competition of markets 
which played so important a part in the development of rail- 
dg within the state. During the year 1851 the Milwaukee and 
Waukesha railroad was built to Eagle Center and by 1857 to 
rairie du Chien. In 1858, La Crosse was reached and Milwau- 
was put in a favorable position for the grain trade of the re- 
n west of the Mississippi river.’ In the meantime, the whole 
southeastern portion of the state had been covered with a net- 
work of railroads tributary to that city,.thus insuring her pre- 


2Rep. of Chamber of Com. for 1858. 

BLOite.. Tor 1856. 

_ *That Milwaukee had no very great lead in commerce over some of the other 
ke ports in the state in 1850 is shown by the following table, taken from the 
verican Railroad Journal, 1851, p. 64: 


TOTAL EXPORTS IMPORTS 

RTS. AND IMPORTS. ALONE. 
SUC ULES ee eA POSTS RA OS eB De a SESE 5,927,119 3,828,650 
ORS 6 6 aE Re Ra UTA AUS ites ae ae rasta cna a ae Oe RMT 2,108,700 1,452,750 
CLIP GIPTE. oY Sk Ca ERE aces 6 IMU ESSENSE Co aS OR Po ORE 1,213,399 629,791 
MRE ener bea te sia Sl ic ays Rute a ki ras Pee. Neneatatay ener aya as 583,991 517,800 
‘SAYS ONT ae WON a We a ae LAN CIC oe AL Og 326,576 278,311 
Sia OR SE MR TETRIS Sane ea Verma Pe 232,367 151,537 
(oy ERECTA i IESE ira ol PS ADS Pah CP 62,848 49.129 


- § Milwaukee had suffiered damaging competition from Chicago at La Crosse 
evious to the completion of the railroad to that point. Rep. of Chamber of 
. for 1858. 
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4 
éminence as the commercial emporium of the state.® Attentior 
was early called to the fact that Milwaukee enjoyed a differen: 
tial of 156 miles from Prairie du Chien as compared with Chi 
cago’ and it was pointed out that on account of the depth of the 
lake, uninterrupted navigation existed throughout the year across 
to Grand Haven, Michigan.’ It was thus claimed that with de 
monstrable superiority over Chicago in respect to transportato 
by both land and water, Milwaukee could successfully compet 
for the wheat of Iowa and Minnesota. | 

In 1855, some wheat came north from Illinois, via Beloit a nf 
Janesville, to Milwaukee. Whitewater was in 1856 the marke 
for thirty miles around—egrain having come from ag far as M@ 
Henry county, Illinois. The wheat was stored there until i 
could be shipped east at the opening of navigation.*° In 1858, of 
2,317,000 bushels of wheat transported on the Milwaukee ant 
Mississippi railroad, only 350 bushels went to Chicago.1! In 188! 
the same road brought over 450,000 bushels of wheat and 14, 
barrels of flour from Prairie du Chien to Milwaukee. The lar 
portion of this was delivered to the road by the steam ferry boat 
and represented the trade of the trans-Mississippi region. 

Chicago had not been idle, however. The Chicago, St. Pau 
and Fond du Lae railroad was completed throughout, from Cary 
Illinois, to Oshkosh in 1859 and became the Chicago and North 
western railroad in that year. Much difficulty was experienced 1 

*See map of railroads in Wisconsin for the decade 1850-1860 (Figure ¢ 
See also above p. 42. 

‘Rep. of Board of Trade for 1855. 

SIvid., for 1856. 

9 Rep. of Mil. and Miss. R. R. Co. for 1855. 

10 Governor’s Message and Accompanying Documents, 1857, 2: 427-34. ! 

11 “Nineteen-twentieths of the business of the country tributary to the roa¢ 
have been done with Milwaukee.” Rep. of Mil. and Miss. R. R. Co. for 185% 
It was asserted, however, that the road had been forced on account of finaneié 
reasons to discriminate in favor of Chicago. Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber ¢ 
Com. for 1858. 

The growing imvnortance of Milwaukee as a wheat market was due in part | 
the superiority of the wheat marketed there. The wheat of Illinois had deteri 
orated while that of Wisconsin was of prime quality. Wisconsin wheat was 
to have brought from 8 cts. to 10 cts. more per bushel than Illinois wheat. 
Rep. of Board of Trade for 1856. See also Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber 


Com. for 1858. , 
12 Rep. of Mil. and Miss. R. R. Co. for 1859. 
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preventing this road from diverting the wheat from Milwaukee 
to Chicago.* In 1855 the Green Bay, Milwaukee and Chicago 
railroad was built from Milwaukee to the Illinois state line to 
‘meet a road at that point built from Chicago. This road, while 
cat first tributary to Milwaukee, was later, in connection with the 
trunk lines east from Chicago, a formidable competitor of the 
lake lines, and in this way served to bring about the downfall 
of Milwaukee’s preeminence as a wheat market. 

. Milwaukee profited chiefly, however, during the first decade 
by the great development of the wheat area within the state it- 
self. Even in 1858, out of total receipts of 4,876,117 bushels, 
7 90,000 bushels were brought in by team. Minnesota did not 
begin to export wheat until 1859, while exports from Iowa, via 
j Milwaukee, had not yet attained the importance of later years. 

_ Racine, too, continued to be a market not to be despised. In 
1858 there were 913,376 bushels of wheat and 10,136 barrels of 
flour shipped from that point as compared with exports of 
3 3,994, 213 bushels of wheat and 298,129 barrels of flour from Mil- 
y waukee for the same year. 

4 Milwaukee quickly recovered from the effects of the panic of 
[857 and the next oe the Chamber of Commerce was organ- 
wed. In the same year ‘‘grades of wheat’’ were first established 
a ind the first warehouse and clevator was erected at the depot 
of the La Crosse railroad.1* In 1849 out of total exports from 
Milwaukee amounting in value to $2,098 ,469.36, shipments of 
Wheat and flour constituted $1,949,731.29.17 By 1859 notwith- 
standing the growth in other branches of commerce, it could 
‘still be said that the ‘chief feature in the commerce of Milwau- 
I kee was the large and rapidly increasing trade in grain.’”8 In 
1860 one-third of the total receipts of wheat and flour at Mil- 
waukee came from Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota, two-thirds of 
which (about 2,400,000 bushels) came from the latter two states, 


, “Chicago - .  . put forth every effort fair and unfair to divert the 
... from this city.” Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com. for 1858. 

4 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

“Am. R. R. Journal, 1850, p. 344. 

s eer. of Chamber of Com. for 1859. 
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constituting the ‘‘entire grain trade of the upper Mississippi, ’’! 
and the prediction was soon made that Chicago could not long 
compete with Milwaukee as a market for wheat.?° The interrup- 
tion of navigation on the Mississippi river by the breaking out of 
the Civil War also operated to the advantage of Milwaukee. Owing 
to the competition between the Detroit and Milwaukee, and the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern railroads, Milwaukee at this 
time enjoyed the same all-rail rates east as Chicago. This gave 
Milwaukee a further advantage for the time being. The pro- 
duction of wheat increased largely in Minnesota and in north- 
western Wisconsin, territory that was naturally tributary to 
Milwaukee,2* so that by 1862 receipts of wheat at Milwaukee 
were for the first time larger than those of Chicago, and the 
former became the ‘‘greatest primary wheat market in the 
world.’ ’2? 

Waukesha county increased her production of wheat and| 
1,086,716 bushels of wheat were brought into Milwaukee by 
team in 1862. On account of the ravages of the chinch bug} 
and the consequent short crop in Wisconsin in 1864, receipts in| 
that year fell off considerably, but recovered to a considerable | 
extent in 1865. Nearly one-half of the receipts of the latter year 
came from Minnesota.2* In 1866, a noteworthy feature was the} 
increasing proportion of flour and wheat carried via Chicago by} 
the all-rail lines, which were becoming more and more able to | 
compete with the lake carriers. The latter method of trans-} 
portation involved extra loading at Grand Haven. As it had| 
always been recognized that Milwaukee’s supremacy depended 
upon the ability of the lake carriers to compete successfully} 
with the all-rail lines, the possibility of the future decline of 
that city as a wheat market began to be considered by her own 
citizens, and the incoming president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1870 pointed out the fact that it was impossible to 
longer rely upon commerce alone, and advocated the establish- 


; 
19 Toid., for 1860. ii 
4 
; 


2» Toid., For 1861. 

21Seq wheat charts for 1859 and 18€9 (Figures 2: and 8). 
22 Rep. of Chamber of Com. for 1862. 

23 Tbid., for 1865. 
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ment of manufactures. The construction of the Northern 
Pacific railroad, and the growth of the milling industry at 
Minneapolis and of the wheat trade of the city of Duluth were 
undoubtedly further significant facts of which the far-seeing 
took note. As if to forestall the competition of these rising 
centers of the flour and grain trade, the Report for 1871 calls 
attention to the preéminent facilities and other advantages of 
Milwaukee for the grain trade, and notes that steps had been 
taken to guard against unfavorable discrimination by the rail- 
roads. In response to the general demand for cheaper trans- 
portation, the Chamber of Commerce lent its aid to that cause 
and succeeded in securing a considerable reduction of tolls and 
other charges. 

As a result of the large wheat crops of 1872 and 1873, re- 
ceipts of wheat at Milwaukee reached the high total of 28,457,- 
937 bushels,* while the receipts for the next two years were al- 
most as large. Naturally there was much complaint of lack 
of storage facilities, of which the railroads were said to have a 
monopoly. <A further result of the increased receipts was the 
stimulus given to speculative dealing in wheat and in 1875 
transactions ‘‘on change’’ amounted to 197,000,000 bushels.?* 
Receipts in 1876 fell off one-third as a result of deficiency in 
the wheat crop that year. The railroads with their greatly in- 
-ereased mileage entered into a life and death struggle with each 
other and with the lake carriers for a share of the diminished 
traffic. All-rail rates declined to the basis of transportation by 
water, and the winter movement of grain from the interior was 
greatly enlarged.?> To a considerable extent this grain merely 
passed through or around Milwaukee and did not enter into the 
real trade of that city. Renewed apprehension was excited as 
to the effect of this movement upon the business of the Ex- 
change.2° When receipts increased in 1878 to the extent of 
‘nearly two million bushels this apprehension was allayed and 
‘Vice-President Britt expressed himself as no believer in the 


* Reps. of Chamber of Com. for 1872-75. 

2 701d., for 187€. 

26 See address of Vice-President N. P. McLaren, Rep. for 1877. 
pa é., in 1873. 
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idea that ‘‘we have reached the climax of our grain trade.’’?? 
Such proved to be the case, however, as Milwaukee never again 
equalled the receipts of wheat for the year 1873. The suprem- 
acy had already passed from that city, as the receipts of wheat 
at Chicago in 1878 were nearly 8,000,000 bushels in excess of 
the receipts at Milwaukee the same year. ‘The shortage was 
said to be due to the deficiency in the spring wheat crop, and a 
similar assertion was made the following year. As the federal 
census showed a wheat crop in Wisconsin in 1879 but little be, 
low the maximum this must be accepted as but a partial ex- 
planation. Minneapolis was, however, becoming more and more 
a competitor of Milwaukee for the wheat in territory common 
to both, while examination of the wheat chart for 1879 shows 
the great decline in the amount of wheat being produced in the 
part of the state directly tributary to Milwaukee.?® Much of 
the wheat that formerly came to Milwaukee, now came as flour, 
and even then came in large part via Milwaukee on through 
bills of lading and did not enter into the business ‘‘on change’’ 
there at all.2® Receipts declined still further in 1881 and, the 
business of the city continuing prosperous, it was asserted that 
the prosperity of the city and of the northwest generally was 
no longer wholly -dependent upon the profitable cultivation of 
wheat.®° The city was indeed becoming more a center for 
manufactures and less a merely commercial center. The manu- 
facture of flour in the city was just entering upon the great 
expansion which was to continue for a decade or more.*! Less 
and less wheat was exported and an increasing proportion was 


27 Rep. for 1878, p. 15. “The fact is clearly illustrated that the minimum 
cost of rail-transportation will afford a good margin for profit In favor of the 
water rate. Herein we find the chief element that has in the past contributed 
to make a great commercial city of Milwaukee, as well as the best assurance of 
her future prosperity.” Jbid., p. 18. 

The significance of this lies in the fact that the competition of the railroads 
had forced the building of larger and more economical vessels on the lake, and 
in consequence the lake carriers were more nearly holding their own again. 

8 Minneapolis had produced 1,551,798 barrels of flour in 1879, while Milwau- 
kee produced but 752,133 barrels during the same year. 

27 Reps. of Chamber of Com. for 1877-80. 

80 (bid., for 1881. 

31 See Table VII showing the amount of flour manufactured in Milwaukee. 
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ground into flour.*? Parallel with the decline in receipts, there 
occurred a great decline in speculative dealings in wheat. This 
was by no means a disadvantage to the millers of the city. 

The receipts of wheat at Chicago were now nearly three times 
as large as those of Milwaukee, while by 1883 Duluth almost 
equalled the latter city in this respect. Increased shipments 
from 1884 to 1887 were in large part merely through shipments 
and accordingly were of minor significance. This is brought 
out clearly by the drop in receipts in 1888 when the railroads 
discontinued reporting through shipments. By 1886, it was 
acknowledged that Milwaukee was no longer important as a 
wheat market.*® Reductions in rates of storage had been made 
in 1885 and further reductions were made in 1887, but without 
avail. Complaint was also made that the railroads failed to . 
operate the elevators so as to best serve the interests of the city. 
The elevators of the city were becoming less and less public in 
their character,—a circumstance quite in keeping with the de- 
cline of Milwaukee as a speculative wheat market. President 
Wall ascribed the decline of Milwaukee as a primary grain 
market to the decline in the trading in futures and urged the 
restoration of future options.** This was mistaking effect for 
cause. The recommendation was carried out, but receipts con- 
tinued to steadily decline during the following three years. 

Reference has been made in dealing with the flour industry 
in Wisconsin to the discriminations on wheat in favor of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth as against Milwaukee. These discriminations 
also existed against Chicago. As a result, the commercial or- 
ganizations of the latter two cities, formerly rivals, now drew 
closer together and made common cause in their struggle for 
more equitable treatment by the railroads.*®> It was suggested 
that Chicago make the ‘‘receipts of Milwaukee grain elevators 
that comply with the regulations of her Board of Trade as to 


32 On'y 2,193,539 bushels were exported in 1882, while 6,059,290 bushels were 
used for local consumption and manufacture. 

33 Rep. of Chamber of Com. for 1886. 

% Rep. for 1900. 

% “The fact that rail freights on grain are relatively lower to Lake Superior 
than to Lake Michigan is the cause of the decline of Milwaukee as a shipping 
center. Chicago faces the same proposition.’”’ Rep. for 1903. 
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inspection and storage deliverable on contracts in the Chicago 
market.’’®> In 1904, there was the usual complaint, however, | 
of unfair discrim.nation in rates, and the grain trade was said 
not to be in a satisfactory condition. 

In order to avoid.the expense of unloading and reloading 
ears for shipment directly across Lake Michigan, and to pro- 
vide for shipment during the winter season, in competition with 
the all-rail routes, a system of car ferries was devised whereby — 
a train of cars is transported bodily across the lake. This is_ 
a return to the old theory that the commercial importance of — 
the city depends upon the movement of traffic directly across” 
Lake Michigan.*’ The successful carrying out of the plan is 
asserted.*® It remains to be seen how effective this scheme will 
be in restoring the former importance of the trade in wheat. 
The indications are that the time is past when such a plan could — 
prove effective. The present trend is in favor of the northern © 
markets in the spring wheat region, and of the markets south 
and west of Chicago in the winter wheat region. The same — 
causes that brought about the decline of Milwaukee as a wheat 
market are in operation for the accomplishing of the same re- © 
sult for Chicago.*® Increasing distance from .the centers of 
wheat production, the increasing effectiveness of transportation 
by rail as compared with transportation by water, and the more 
favorable rates which the increasing importance of other mar-— 
kets enables them to secure, all combine to work against the 
wheat trade of both Milwaukee and Chicago.* 

86 Tid. 

37 See Rep. for 1891 for other improvements in transfer facilities. 

%8 [b0id., for 1905. 

88 Witness the constant complaint at Chicago of unfavorable conditions in 
the grain trade, and the recurring disputes between the Board of Trade and 
the raijroads as to differentials. 

40°"Tt has been the unchangeable rule, where it was possible, that the grain 
crop of the grain belt should seek the nearest and therefore the cheapest route 
to market from the nearest inland lake or other water point. Aided by their 
superior advantages in this resmrect, Chicago and Milwaukee became the natural — 
eastern terminals of the first railroads into this territory, and ‘as naturally be- 
came the primary grain markets. . . . Changes have quite naturally 
occurred, however, and the growth of railroads, of cities, lake ports, banks, 
local mills and elevators, and other facilities which tend to disturb and shift 
the ordinary paths of commerce have diverted much of the grain trade of 


Chicago to other places more advantageously situated as to producer and con- 
sumer.” Rep. Ind. Com. (1900), 4: 404-5. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HE GOVERNMENT LAND POLICY AND ITS RELATION 
| TO THE WHEAT INDUSTRY IN WISCONSIN 


idl | de to ae point out the part it played in ene development 
f the wheat industry in Wisconsin and to pass judgment from 
t point of view. | 

The question assumes two aspects: first, cheap lands and the 
pioneer settlers; and second, the land grant system to the rail- 
ds. Though these two phases of the public land policy were 
part antagonistic,’ ultimately the effect in each case was to 
mulate the production of wheat. It would be difficult to 
d any great amount of opposition in Wisconsin in early days 
the preemption and homestead laws. The policy of cheap 
ds met with universal favor. Even those who inveighed 
inst the policy of adding acre to acre until the settler was 
d poor had no word of criticism for the public land policy 
ich made that course possible. The careless and wasteful 
1ethods of cultivation did not go unrebuked; but no one pointed 
ut that land ought to be made more costly because people are 
urally wasteful of that which costs little. The part played 
‘ the factor of cheap land in the excessive and harmful extent 
which wheat culture was carried was set forth plainly by 
nore than one thoughtful person; but no one seriously thought’ 


i 


ft taking the position that the government ought to make it 


i Sanborn, Congressional Grants of Land in Aid of Railroads. Bulletin of the 
niv. of Wis., No. 30, pp. 31, 45-7. Considerable opposition developed in Wis- 
or sin at first to the land grant system. 
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more difficult to obtain land.? Land was desirable proper to 
own and to get it as cheaply as possible was, like any other bar. 
gain, to be desired. The attitude of the people of Wiscon 
toward cheap land at the beginning of the wheat period a 
for a number of years thereafter was the traditional attitu 
of the frontier—the attitude of the newer western states as op 
posed to that of the older eastern states.2 It was not until the 
farmers of Wisconsin themselves began to suffer in their tum 
from the competition of the cheaper and more fertile lands 
the West that opposition developed to the policy of cheap lands Si 
An insatiable land hunger prevented them from realizing 1 
injurious effects of cheap land and extensive cultivation up 
their own agriculture directly. A half century before w 
growing became important in Wisconsin, the close connection 
between cheap land, the culture of wheat, and bad methods 
agriculture were set forth in reference to New York:® ‘‘N 
York is at least half a century behind her neighbors in N 
England, New Jersey and Pennsylvania in point of impro 
ment in agriculture and manufactures. Among other reaso 
for this deficiency, that of want of enterprise in the inhabita 
is not the least. Indeed their local advantages have been such 
as that they have grown rich without enterprise. Besides lands” 
have hitherto been cheap and farms of course large, and it 
quires much less ingenuity to raise 1,000 bushels of wheat ue 


2See p. 26, however, in reference to the land limitation movement in Wis 
sin. 

2 The opposition of the older eastern states to a liberal land policy and 
ardent advocacy of the same policy by the frontier states is a commonplac 
Amer‘can history. “The government of this country could not advance 
interest of the state more effectually than to hold out still greater inducemé 
to foreigners and others living in distant states, by giving all the disposable l 
in the state, free to actual settlers, charging only the bare expense of 
survey and transfer.” Gregory, Industrial Resources of Wis., p. 12. See % 
the Mineral Point Democrat, June 6, 1845, quoting from the Washington Un 
See also Sanborn, Congressional Grants of Land, etc., pp. 12, 17, 20, 27, 35, 38 
Comvare the present hostile attitude in the West toward a more strict enforce 
ment of our already. liberal laws governing the disposal of the public domain. 

4Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1873-74, pp. 109, 429-31. See below, notes 4 
and 48. See Farmers’ Inst. (Wis.) Bulletin No. 2, p. 181. 

5 Jedediah Morse, American Geography, [Elizabethtown, (N. J.) 1789, 
p. 261. Compare Pat. Office Rep.. Agriculture, 1858, pp. 213-20, article 2 
Gustavus De Neveu, of Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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60 acres of land than to raise the same quantity upon 30 acres. 
0 long, therefore, as the farmer in New York can have 60 

heres of land to raise 1,000 bushels of wheat, he will never 

trouble himself to find out how he can raise the same quantity 

pon half the land. It is population alone that stamps a value 

fupon lands and lays a foundation for high improvements in 

F griculture.”’ ? 

| This deseription ig characteristic of specialization in wheat 

| 

t 


rowing on the frontier throughout the movement of the wheat 
jarea across the country from east to west, with the reservation 
pint it describes an area in which the stage of serious soil ex- 
Jhaustion had not yet been reached. From an early period in 
the history of wheat growing within the present boundaries of 
the United States,° the chief features in the early stages have 
been cheap, fertile land, sparse population, scanty capital, and 
large yields with the most primitive methods of cultivation. 
hen, later, with successive cropping to wheat, came soil ex- 
hi austion, declining yield,’ the necessity of more expensive meth- 
ds of cultivation, higher land values consequent to an increas- 
ing population and to the improvements necessitated by an 
lhdvancing standard of living,® resulting ultimately in wheat 
growing becoming unprofitable and being discontinued in part 
at least, and being replaced by other crops and farm pursuits 
lless costly of the increasingly expensive factor, land, and more 
dependent upon the application of the relatively cheaper fac- 
tors, labor and capital. Wheat growing on the frontier not 
only requires a limited amount of labor and capital, but it re- 
quires only labor of a low degree of skill and capital of minimum 
EE The all important factor igs fertile land adapted 


| § “It [wheat] was introduced into the Elizabeth islands of Massachusetts in 


L602, and in 1611 into Virginia. In 1718 it was brought into the valley of the 
Mississippi, and in 1746 flour was first shipped from the Wabash river to New 
Drfeans.”” Rep. of Com. of Agric. (U. S.) for 1862, p. 66. 

T™“M™he English colonies on the Pacific, where land is cheap, follow the ex- 
haustive practice of the United States, rather than the restorative system 
f the mother country, and the result is shown.in a yield of cereals not exceed- 
ing our own rate of production.’ Rep. of Com. of Agric. (U. S.) for 1868, 
p. 19. 
| ®See below, note 42. 

®*See Rep. of Com. of Agric. (U. S.) for 1868, p. 18. 

See below p. 170, note 42. 
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to its culture, and since it is a grain directly used for human} 
subsistence and thus a cash crop, and since specialization in its 
culture implies a market and thus a sensitive relation to the} 
phenomena of price, the value of the land becomes a factor of| 
prime importance and the growing of wheat on cheap, fertile} 
lands becomes a pursuit of extraordinary competitive strength 
not only in relation to other pursuits less adapted to that environ- 
ment, but also in relation to wheat growing itself in a more ad- 
vanced agriculture. In addition to other peculiarities and char. 
acteristics already pointed out which make wheat growing pre- 
eminently a frontier crop,'! it may be worth while to emphasizes 
more particularly a circumstance already noted,?? which has in- 
creased the adaptability of wheat growing to cheap fertile land 
in the United States, viz: that the early wheat farmer was half 
speculator. He looked largely to a rise in the value of land for? 
his profit and expected to dispose of his land when that rise in 
value came. In the meantime, the growing of wheat was not} 


1 See above p. 23 ff. As compared with other grains, wheat has a high 
specific value, a low degree of perishab‘lity and may be handled with a high 
degree of facility both by hand and by machinery. It thus has an advantager 
over comveting crops wherever the factor of transportation plays an important 
part as is true on the frontier. Further it is directly ava‘lable for human 
consumption while other grains are in general incidental to the live stock in- 
dustry and are thus ava'‘lable for human consumption only indirectly andi 
through the agency of a more or less prolonged round, of operations involving 
the intervention of considerable amounts of labor and capital, which are proverb- 
ial!y searee on the frontier. 

There was said to have been no market for oats or barley in Grant county }] 
in 1852 (See Pat. Office Rep., Agriculture, 1852-53, p. 327 ff.) Wheat was saidp 
to have been the princiva! article raised in Fond du Lae county in 1854 fork 
export because other grains would hardly bear transportation to eastern markets. 
(Ibid., 1854, p. 148 ff. See also Adams, Commercial Geography, 59, 60, 63.) | 

“Wheat is a convenient pioneer crop, and particularly spring wheat. Iti 
can be put into all ground one can have ready and he trusts to his opportuni 
in a:‘later month to harvest.” Bulletin U. &. Dept. of Agric. Div. of Stat.,| 
No. 24. (Blodgett): Relations of population and food products in the Unitedt 
States, (1903) "p. 32. 

12 See above p. 40 ff. Ritchie, Industrial Resources of Wis., 172; see Trans. 
of State Agric. Soc., 1886, p. 226, for the statement that of the two great sources 
of profit in farming (1) rise in the value of land and (2) profit on the produce 
tion of farm crops,—the first had thus far been the chief source. This is prob- 
ably a little over stated, however; see Rep. of Ind. Com. for 1900, 10: 789-90,| 
for similar statement in reference to the early farmers of Dakota; see Register’s# 
Report, State Land Office, Oshkosh, Jan. 2, 1852. There was an increase of i 
per cent. in the value of farm lands in the surveyed district, in Minnesota, fromit 
1850 to 1860.—Rep. of Com. of Agric. (U. S.) for 1867, ». 108. 
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only often profitable in itself, but it involved the minimum ex- 
penditure for permanent improvements. For this anticipated 
rise in land values and consequent speculation, the low price 
at which the public lands were disposed of, afforded abundant 
opportunity. 

In 1790, the wheat country of the United States lay in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, and the westernmost parts of Connecticut, of the two 
Carolinas and perhaps of Georgia for home consumption.** 
Captain Williamson’ stated a few years later that it had been 
found by repeated experience that when wheat was about one 
dollar per bushel, an acre of ground taken from: a state of na- 
ture and well timbered would require with great economy four- 
teen dollars per acre to put into a crop of wheat or rye, includ- 
ing every expense. Forty acres of such ground near Geneva, 
N. Y., was depended upon to yield at least 1,000 bushels 
of wheat,© and after deducting two-tenths or 200 bushels for 
reaping and threshing, a balance of 800 bushels was left to defray 
the expense and ‘‘as a profit for the value of the land used.”’ 
The land was left in complete order for a second crop without 
further expense than the ‘‘trifling one of plowing and sowing.”’ 
Thus, notwithstanding the expense of clearing in a ‘‘well tim- 
bered’’ region, the cultivation of wheat was found to return a 
high profit the first year.1° This was possible because of the 
minimum outlay for the cost of the land. Even in 1804, the 
price of the best unimproved lands in the Genessee country was 
commonly from $2 to $4 per acre, while a farm of 100 acres 
with 20 or 30 acres improved and having a house and barn sold for 
from $6 to $20 per acre.** Methods of cultivation, as might be 


13 Coxe, Tenche, A View of the United States, Dublin, 1795, pp. 73-4. 

144 Documentary History of New Yerk, 2: 667 (1850). 

% The yield of wheat in the Genessee country about 1797 amounted to from 25 
to 30 bushels per acre.—ZIbid. 

1% Attention has already been called to the extraordinary spread of the wheat 
area over the: non-forested part of Wisconsin, and its slower conquest of the 
wooded vortions. Much of Wisconsin was thus more favorable for frontier 
Wheat growing than the famous wheat country of western New York. See 
above pp. 39-40. 

1 Doc. Hist. of N. Y., 2: 687. 
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expected, were far from being thorough.** DeWitt Clntont 
in 1810 described an estate of 2,400 acres located eight miles 
from Geneva, where 8 acres produced 50 bushels of wheat each, 
while the average yield of that section was said to have been 30) 
bushels per acre, and the wheat the best produced in the state.% 
Under similar conditions, the ‘‘internal lands’’ on the large 
rivers of New Hampshire were raising from 40 to 50 bushels of 
wheat per acre about 1820,7° but in 1860 New England pro 
duced only eleven quarts of wheat per capita.*? At the formen 
period a yield of 25 bushels per acre was said to be a fair estimate 
on the tract in Ohio extending from the Muskingum to the 
Scioto and Great Miami rivers.?? It was just about this time 
that improved means of transportation afforded access to this 
fertile region and Ohio was soon the center of the wheat pro 
ducing area;** and yet in less than thirty years Ohio was held 
up before the farmers of Wisconsin as a striking illustration off 
over-specialization in wheat growing.** In 1845, the average 
yield of wheat per acre in eastern New York was but 8 bushels 
to the acre, and its cultivation had been almost abandoned.” 
In the Mohawk-Hudson district the yield of wheat for the sam 
year was but 934 bushels per acre, and the crop was no longe 
profitable except for ‘‘family consumption.’”* The weste 
district or northern half of the western part of the state w 
said to be unsurpassed for wheat growing, as to soil and climate, 


18 “Grain is frequently put into the ground without ploughing, the groun 
being only broke with 4 heavy harrow, and often yields, with this cultivatio 
upwards of twenty bushels of wheat per acre.’ TJbid., 682. See also Prairi 
Farmer, 10: 172-78. 

19 Campbell, Life and Writings of DeWitt Clinton (N. Y. 1849), 153. 

70 Commercial Directory, J. C. Kayser and Company, (Phila. 1823), 118. 

2 Rep. of Com. of Agric. for the year 1868. (U. S.) p. 20. It is significant 
of changed conditions of production that in 1860 yields of 30 to 35 bushel 
of wheat per acre were reported in Massachusetts, but at a cost of from $4 
to $55, of which from $25 to $30 had been expended for manure. Careful an 
liberal cultivation was also required. Jbid., pp. 480-81. 

22 Commercial Directory, J. C. Kayser & Co., 1538. 

23 See Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com. for 1871, p. 148. 

24 See above pp. 14, 20. 

25 Winden, Julien—The Influence of the Hrie Canal upon the Population alon 
its Course. MSS. Senior Thesis, Univ. of Wis., 1900. [Quoting from Emmons, 
Natural History of New York.) 

26 Tbid.; see also Wis. Farmer, 10: 3387. 
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but the average yield had declined by 1845 to 15% bushels to 
the acre and this was to be regarded as the “‘spontaneous growth 
of the fields rather than the result of high cultivation.?” It 
was pointed out in 1848 that land in this same region so treated 
as to yield 20 bushels per acre cost for cultivation $11.25 per 
acre, or about 56% cents per bushel; and that it could be put 
down in Liverpool at a cost of 15 cents, or a total cost of 71 
cents per bushel, where it came into competition with the Eng- 
lish wheat which had cost $1.10 per bushel.?® This calculation 
‘reveals both the possibilities of the English market for the 
American wheat farmer in general and at the same time the 
Superior advantages of the frontier wheat farmers on the cheap, 
fertile lands of Wisconsin over the older New York wheat region. 
Attention may be directed again to illustrations already given 
of the production of wheat at a low cost in the former state—in- 
cluding the original cost of the land—for the purpose of de- 
monstrating both the smallness of the cost per bushel and the 
low proportion of the whole cost included in the original pur- 
chase of the land. In one of the above illustrations, the total 
cost per bushel, including the entire original cost of the land, 
was about 50 cents. The cost of the land amounted to but 12%4 
per cent. of the total cost of purchasing the land and producing 
and marketing the wheat, and was exceeded 25 per cent. by the 
single item of ‘‘breaking,’’ as well as equalled by the item of 
“harvesting and stacking.’’ Exclusive of the cost of the land, 
the cost per bushel was about 44 cents.?° 

In another case in Wisconsin, represented as typical, the en- 
tire cost of ‘‘buying and settling a farm of 160 acres, with a 
comfortable log house and 40 acres of prairie fenced with ditch’’ 
and incidentally ‘‘breaking’’ the 40 acres and raising thereon 
1,000 bushels of wheat, amounted to only $735, or at a cost of 
only 7314 cents per bushel for the wheat, with a farm of 160 
acres and a house thrown in. In this case, the cost of the land 
amounted to but 27 per cent. of the whole expenditure and was 


21 Toid. 
* Hunt’s Mer. Mag., 22: 323. 


79See above p. 35, note 82 (b). In the other case, the analogous cost was 
about 30 cents per bushel. See Jbid., note 82 (a). ? 
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exceeded 40 per cent. by the combined cost of fencing and break 
ing only one-fourth of the land. Inspection of the itemized state} 
ment shows that to raise the same amount the second year, which 
was, on the average, possible,*° would require less than one 
third the outlay, omitting the cost of the land, of the house, of 
the fencing, and at least one-half the cost for plowing, which i 
this case is above the average: 


PS COSt: OL 100 (aCheS cot Glan i were Aieos cs nao $200.00 
ELOUSOR Nua eis ene BO Page Nes C8 le 1!) AMIR 0) 9 80.00 
Ubi cy CE CVE AE OROMUME UN EMU NER tory ng AISA SC Ss 0 ARO BI ak 2 wi A000 
Plonghing 40 seres, cn eee) vale tee 120.00 
Seed FOr” SO Wann See er han emee h acan she wale ye 
Powine and harrowing mewn ea we Nid ala te 90.00 

Dotalignogeae re Sk a a anata ee $635.00 
Crop, 25 bushels per acre, 1,000 bushels ..... $500.00 
Deduct for harvesting, markets, ete., ........ 100.00 
Leaves the net proceeds, ........ $400.00 


' Deduct ($400) from $635 leaves balance of .. $235.00.’”31} 
The yield in these instances was not extraordinary. Muchi 
higher yields were often obtained.*? The price received for the) 


30 See Pat. Office Rep. Agriculture, 1850-51, p. 8. 

31 Hazard, United States Com. and Stat. Reg., 4: 69, (1841) quoted from the 
Southport, (Wis.) Telegraph. See also Wis. Farmer, 1: 44. 

“See Trans. Amer. Inst., 1858, p. 100 for another estimate for a more ad-) 
vanced stage in the occupation of land in Wisconsin, where the total cost off 
putting 120 acres to wheat, including the cost of the ‘raw land” at $5 pert 
acre was $1,362. The proceeds including the 120 acres of farm land, nowy 
“improved” and worth $10 per acre, amounted to $2,370. Estimating, more} 
properly, the raw land lower and the improved land higher the real profits were} 
calculated to amount to fully $1,600. 

See Ellsworth—Valley of the Upper Wabash, 1838, pp. 58-9 for an entirely) 
analogous estimate for Indiana in 18388. i 

32 One man raised 3,950 bushels of wheat on 100 acres near Green Lake, 
about 1842. ‘The following year he raigyed 3,650 bushels on the same land ath 
a cost of less than 20 cents per bushel. The wheat was cut with a cradle and 
threshed at a cost of 3 cents per bushel. After the first two years, however, 
he never succeeded in raising any wheat at a profit. Trans. of State Agric. 
Soc., 1879-80, pp. 220-22. 
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wheat was also low, when compared with that which stimulated 
wheat growing in the state shortly after the introduction of rail- 
oads.** Nor were the crude methods of cultivation that were inci- 
dental to the growing of wheat on cheap lands elsewhere wanting 
n Wisconsin.** After the first breaking of the land plowing was 
pbiten very shallow, or even dispensed with entirely.*> Imple- 
ments of the most primitive character were often used.*® The 
same fields were in some cases cultivated continuously to wheat 
for a generation or more.®* Methods of rotation if followed at 

were often imperfect®* and no effort was made to return to 
he soil the elements withdrawn from it and which made for 
available fertility.*° In short, nature did much, and man, little. 
How this system of wheat growing had by 1850 wrought out 
its normal, disastrous results over the area of which it had 
taken possession in Wisconsin at that time has been already 
described; and it has been shown how a rise in the price of 
wheat and the introduction of improved means of transportation 
revived that system and spread it with extraordinary rapidity 
over the remaining available wheat lands of the state, to repeat 
on a scale many fold greater its course of exploitation and in- 
cipient ruin. ‘‘But westward the star of grain growing takes 
its way.’’*° The same causes that had diminished the succes- 


33 See above p. 46, note 38. 

*See Hist. of Crawford County, Wis. (Union Publ. Co., 1884), pp. 409-10. 
See Rep. of Com. of Agric. (U. S.) for 1868, p. 19. Also Trans. of State 
Agric. Soc., 1871, pp. 241 ff. 

3 See above p. 48. 

*%“T see men every day who say they wish they could raise wheat as they 
did 25 or 30 years ago, turn the sod over and shake on the seed. I recollect 
of sowing wheat and raising 30 bushels to the acre, and harrowed it with two 
pieces of rail with wooden teeth.’ Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1875-76, p. 429. 

7 Tbid., pp. 305 and 431. Sixth Ann. Rep. Wis. Dairymen’s Association, 104. 
} *On new soil in Fond du Lac county, about 1850, farmers usually raised 
two or three crovs of wheat in succession and then alternated with oats or 
maize or fallowed with weeds.—Pat. Office Rep., Agriculture, 1852-58, p. 334. 

* The statement is a common one that the stables were often moved in 
order to avoid the task of clearing away the barnyard manure. Trans. of 
State Agric. Soc., 1853, p. 53: 1860, p. 75; 1861-68, p. 32; 1870, p. 456. Also 
Formers’ Inst. (Wis.) Bulletin, No. 5, p. 45. 

“The New York Public, quoted in the Northwestern Milter, April 5, 1878. 
jAlso Jan. 4, 1878, Supvlement. 

“What were once the great wheat producing States of the country are becom- 
jing less and less so, each succeeding year. The uncertainty of the crop dis- 
|courages its cultivation in those States and the growing demand for shipment 
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the fencing, and at least per ay the cost for blowin which 
this case is above the average: 


 COst.01 | LOUVaGheS wot planic, ao nae ere eae eee $200. 00 4 
TOUSEN dale eet aie RUST ie etites Manet Ue User coal Maa ae 80.00 — 
HeneCin a8 beg in eit io cone ce ena ree a eae 160.00 q 
Ploughing: 40 acres)... ee Fe CAEN SR ae 120.00 


Seed) Tor Sowan ei st ign tanec ign ee 25.00 © 
Sowimg and harrowing, vss me oes ames. 50.00 — 


Total ea eum Ge $635.00 


Crop, 25 bushels per aere, 1,000 bushels ..... $500.00 
Deduct for harvesting, markets, ete., ........ 100.00 — 


Leaves the net proceeds, ........ $400.00 

- Deduct ($400) from $635 leaves balance of .. $235.00,7%! 
The yield in these instances was not extrabrditiey Much 
higher yields were often obtained.*?. The price received for the 


39 See Pat. Office Rep. Agriculture, 1850-51, p. 8. 

** Hazard, United States Com. and Stat. Reg., 4: 69, (1841) quoted from 
Southport, (Wis.) Telegraph.. See also Wis. Farmer, 1: 44. 

See Trans. Amer. Inst., 1858, p. 100 for another estimate for a mor 
vanced stage in the occupation of land in Wisconsin, where the total co 
putting 120 acres to wheat, including the cost of the “raw land” at $5 
acre was $1,362. The proceeds including the 120 acres of farm land, n 
“improved”? and worth $10 per acre, amounted to $2,370. Estimating, m 
properly, the raw land lower and the improved land higher the real profits wi 
calculated to amount to fully $1,600. 

See Ellsworth—Valley of the Upper Wabash, 1838, pp. 58-9 for an ent 
analogous estimate for Indiana in 1888. 

32One man raised 3,950 bushels of wheat on 100 acres near Green 
about 1842. ‘The following year he raised 3,650 bushels on the same land 
a cost of less than 20 cents per bushel. The wheat was cut with a cradle 
threshed at a cost of 3 cents per bushel. After the first two years, how 
he never succeeded in raising any wheat at a profit. Trans. of State Agric 
Soc., 1879-80, pp. 220-22. ‘ 
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competition of other farm pursuits better adapted to the new 
conditions. A more general recognition of the évils of a too 
extensive method of cultivation and of the tying up of capital 
in an undue amount of land was accompanied by a less favorable 
attitude toward the government land policy in general when the 
farmers of Wisconsin themselves began to suffer from the com- 
petition of these new and fertile areas.** When some of these 


-ments—better houses, better barns, drainage, fences—and those numberless 
conveniences which people are willing to forego while taking up land on the 
frontier but which come to be considered indispensable with an advancing stand- 
ard of living and which are:yet of minimum utility in the growing of wheat. 
(See Trans. of ‘State Agric. Soc., 1853, pp. 151-52.) Of like character are those 
advantages which attach to o!der communities for residence purvoses—oppor- 
tunities for the amenities of life—society, culture, education—which are in 
large measure incidental to the growth of urban life, and which are of much 
more significance in the rise of land values than is usually recognized. [Lands 
in Rock county in 1870 were said to be worth from $10 to $100 per acre, and 
were sought for ‘‘not so much by emigrants seeking cheap lands as by those 
desiring beautfful homes where they may at once enjoy all the comforts and 
conveniences to be found in the older and more wealthy portions of the coun- 
try.” Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1870, p. 456.] The growth of cities, the 
pressure of population and the exhaustion of cheap government land within 
the state were other causes. The construction of railroads was another cause, 
if it can be considered separate from the other causes mentioned. The more 
ranid fall in interest rates on cap'tal invested in land was another cause of 
higher land values. See History of Crawford County, Wis. (Union Publ. 
Co., 1884,) 409-10. 

43Jn 1870 in Fond du Lac county good, improved farms were worth $45 to 
$75 per acre—$75 to $100 near cities—and wild lands $10 to $45. It was 
said that there had been great changes in the system of farming recently ; 
that farmers had begun to realize the folly of wearing out their land raising 
wheat at an average cost of $1 and selling it for 85 cents; that the time “was 
passed” when wheat could be raised for 50 cents at a large profit; that only new 
and cheap lands could do this and that other pursuits were found more profit- 
able. Trans. of State Agric. Soc, p. 407 ff. [The average cash valuation of 
farms in Fond du Lac county had increased from $30.19 in 1859 to $48.04 in 
1869. See Table XXIII.] See speech of Pres. West, of Mil. Ch. of Com., Apr. 
8, 1871, in Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com. for 1871, p. 144. 

“We are menaced on the north and west with a large area of rich, cheap 
land that will soon send its products into our markets at prices far below the 
cost of production here, at all consistent with the present price of Wisconsin 
farms. Just now we are protected by what we please to call railroad extor- 
tions on freights: but when forty-five cent wheat from Dakota and twenty-five 
dollar four-year-old steers from Kansas, are freighted to Chicago as cheaply: 
as they now are from Chicago to New York, we shall have to adopt some more 
productive farming than that now prevailing among the majority of farmers.” 
Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1879-80, p. 197. 

“Changed conditions in soil and climate, deterioration of the soil and last 
and greatest the competition of the new and great wheat fields of the far north- 
west, where lands are cheap and organized labor on a large scale reduces the 
cost of production to the lowest figure, have all combined to render the pro- 
duction of small grain alone a discouraging task if not a ruinous failure.” 
Tbid., 1881-82, p. 181. [ 495) 
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same farmers, disposing of their own land, migrated to the new 
wheat areas in Minnesota and Dakota, the parallel between Wis- 
consin and the older wheat areas to the east was complete.** 

It was asserted in 1857 that a revulsion in commercial affairs, 
even if it came, could not affect the farmers of Wisconsin, who | 
had purchased lands at $1.50 to $2 per acre, inasmuch as the 
first crop generally paid for both farm anc improvements.® 
But the price of land under those circumstances does not re-} 
main at that figure, and, as a result of the wild speculation that | 
followed, land rose enormously in value within a brief period. | 
The cost of labor and of materials also rose greatly and it thus 
happened that with a declining market the wheat crop of 1857| 
eost from 25 cents to 30 cents per bushel more than was re- 
ceived for it,** and the revulsion came notwithstanding. So) 
great was the reaction caused by the depression, which was} 
emphasized by unfavorable crops for two or three years, that 
it was seriously questioned whether, after all, the Northweg 
was in the real wheat belt.*’ 

The next period of marked general aaa occurred dur-} 
ing the years that followed the Civil War*® when conditions were} 
again changing from a speculative to a more stable basis It 
was asserted that. the time had come for important changes in 


44See Northwestern Miller, for April 18, 1879, relative to the ‘“‘steady ex- 
odus’’ from the eastern part of Minnesota and from Wisconsin and other states 
to the new region to the north and west. The statement is also made that 
the exports of wheat from that region had already materially ‘‘changed thet 
grain markets of the old world.” 

This migration was not without its advantages for the agriculture of thet 
state as those who went were usually those who had learned to raise nothing 
but wheat and who were unable to adapt themselves to the new conditions, 
but went west again "to begin anew their frontier farming upon virgin soil.” 
They were then replaced by immigrants accustomed to better methods of cul-} 
ture. Hist. of Crawford County, Wis. (Union Publ. Co., 1884) 409-10. See 
Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1871, pp. 243-44; Northwestern Miller, Nov. 8, 
1878; Tenth Ann. Rep. Wis. Dairymen’s Assoc., 65. 

*# Ritchie, Wisconsin and Her Resources, 174. 

46 Rep. of Milwaukee Chamber of Com. for 1858, p. 9. The effect of this 
rise in the value of land upon the cost of producing wheat was due to the fact 
that much land changed hands at these fancy prices. Had the land remained 
in the hands of the original owners the increase in its value would not have 
directly increased the cost of producing the wheat. See Hibbard, Hist. of 
Agric. in Dane Co., pp. 130, 195-96. 

41 Wis. Farmer, 13: 33-5. 

48 See above p. 71 ff. . 
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the La Crosse valley and that too much time, labor, and money 
were expended in raising wheat unless a price of $1.75 to $2 
per bushel could be depended on.*° 

In Jefferson county, it was said in 1870 in “reference to the 
“‘hard times’’ that though the crops might be as abundant as 
in more prosperous years yet the farmers in very few instances 
had anything left after paying the expenses of production and 
living and in many instances did not realize enough on their 
erops to meet expenses.°° lJand is said to have sold at $20 per 
-aere in that county a little later,*‘ and it is asserted that the 
farms were mortgaged up to 60 per cent. of their value.®? The 
statement has also been made that ‘“‘the farms of Wisconsin 
were all blanketed with mortgages’’ about the same time.®? The 
reason given for this depression wag the decline in the yield 
of wheat. This may be accepted as valid in part, but the statis- 
tics in reference to yield per acre do not indicate so extreme a 
decline as is claimed, either in Jefferson county or in the state 
as a whole.** The great fall in the price of wheat about that 
time,©> coupled with the high cost of production®® and the com- 
petition—just then becoming serious®’—of the new wheat areas 
to the west, would seem to indicate that inflated land values 
played no small part in making the wheat crop unprofitable, 
and that the phenomena of depression represented in part a 


“ Sparta Herald (Monroe Co.) May 4 and 18, 1869. 

%° Jefferson Banner, July 13, 1870. The blame was laid upon the tariff. 

Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1895, p. 265. This figure can hardly be ac- 
cepted as indicating the value of land generally in that county at that time. 
See Table XXIII. 

52 Ibid. 

3 Toid., 1888, p. 180. 

% The yield of Jefferson county was said to have been reduced to 8 bushels 
per acre. This seems improbable, as Jefferson county in 1869 shows the high- 
est per capita yield of any census period. Further the yield per acre in that 
county for the year 1869 calculated on an acreage of 50,000 acres (very con- 
siderably above the acreage for 1877) amounts to more than 12 bushels per 
acre. See also Jefferson Banner, Aug. 4, 1869; July 13 and Aug. 24, 1870. 

Inasmuch as the per capita yield for the whole state was also at the max- 
imum in 1869, the statement of a greatly diminished yield for the whole state 
at that time can scarcely be accepted. 

55 See Tables VIII-X. 

56 See above note 43. 

57 See above pp. 4, 89-90, 129 ff. 
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readjustment to more normal values.°® This is borne out by 
referring to the figures for the average cash valuations of farms 
in the state in 1870.°° A majority of the counties that were 
important in the production of wheat in 1869 show declines in 
the cash valuation of land for the decade 1869-1879. That 
this decline in land values may have been due to depression in 
the wheat industry does not invalidate the hypothesis that land 
values were too high to raise wheat, but serves to strengthen itf 
Neither would it be valid to assume that with the decline in 
the value of land the growing of wheat might have been ex- 
pected to regain the ground that had been lost. There was 
naturally a tendency to introduce other farm pursuits better 
adapted to the changed conditions and which might be expected 
to produce a larger income even than wheat had formerly done. 
The higher standard of living demanded an increased income 
and not merely the same income that had been formerly en- 
joyed.° The unprofitableness of the wheat crop proved a 
favorable opportunity for experiment in a more diversified 
agriculture, and, this experiment proving successful, the fall 
in the value of land was checked and did not proceed far enough 
to place wheat growing on the same competitive level in Wis-| 
consin as on the cheap lands of Minnesota and Dakota. So far 
from that, land values, responding to the profitableness of the 
new pursuits, moved up to a point higher than before and wheat| 
growing in Wisconsin, was as a result not only not able to com- 
pete with the growing of wheat on the cheaper lands of Minne- 
sota and Dakota, but was also unable to compete with the more 
profitable farm pursuits at home. It is not surprising then that) 
under these circumstances the growing of wheat continued to 


581t was said that in 1872 some thought 75 cents per bushel for wheat 
would pay; others that not less than $1.00 per bushel could be made to pay.|. 
One man was of the opinion that to pay all expenses and 7 per cent. interest 
on the value of the land required $15 per acre and that a crop of 15 bushels 
to the acre accordingly brought no profit. In 1872 with a yield of 18 bushels 
per acre there was a profit of $3 per acre. In ordinary years, however, ,with 
a yield of 14 bushels per acre, there was a loss on the investment, though the 
majority of the farmers did not keep books and went on at a loss—not realizing 
it. Martin, History of the Grange Movement, 385-86. 

59 See Table XXIII. 

60 See above p. 71, note 1. 
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Green, Jefferson, Rock, Sheboygan, and Walworth 
gounties afford illustrations.°? That the conditions in refer- 
ace to wheat growing were yet on the whole dominant in re- 
ect to the movement of land values is proved by the decrease 
the cash valuation of land which accompanied the great 
alline off in the production of wheat during the decade 1869— 
79 in Columbia, Dane, Dodge, Grant, Green Lake, Iowa, La- 


owing in Door, Kewaunee, Manitowoc, Ozaukee, and Wash- 
gton counties, as well as in some of the western counties.** 


8 See Table XXIII. 

&1bvid. See also Bulletin of the Agric. Exper. Stat., Univ. of Wis., No. 60, 
17 for the early development of the cheese industry in Sheboygan and Jef- 
son counties. Recall the growth of tobacco growing in Rock county. 

6 Compare Tables III and XXIII. Manitowoc, Ozaukee, and Washington 
unties present excenvtions to the general tendency of wheat growing to de- 
ne on high priced land. It is asserted that the culture of wheat is best 
apted to putting the heavy red clay soils of the eastern counties into cultiy- 

able condition. This may afford a partial explanation. 

See Martin, History of the Grange Movement, 333, (1873) for the statement 

hat the effect of a change in price of one cent per 100 lbs. of wheat amounted 
$1.16 per acre upon the value of land in Wisconsin. 

% Compare again Tables III and XXIII, and note the comparatively low 

sh valuations in Buffalo, St. Croix, Polk, Pierce, Kewaunee, Door, Trempeal- 
eau, Pepin, Shawano, Jackson, and Monroe counties. Calumet, Manitowoc, and 
Brown present exceptions, but the higher average in the cash values of land in 

hese counties may be due to the influence of the cities in this section upon 
I he value of the lands in their immediate neighborhood. 
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already that the first effect of the introduction of railroads *was 
toward more excessive specialization in the culture of wheat ul 
well as toward its rapid spread into regions previously ing 
eessible.®> It is here proposed merely to point out the conn 
tion between the existence of a great body of cheap land whiel| 
was disposable at a nominal price, and the system of land gran i 
by which the construction of railroads and other internal im 


| 
provements was stimulated. No one can follow the history oj 


| 
| 


internal improvements in the United States and not be imi 
pressed with the significance of this connection. One argue 
advanced on the part of the government was the familiar one 


that internal improvements would increase the value of tha 

4 
courage internal improvements by granting a portion of th J 
publie lands in aid of the various projects. The settlers wh 
took up the lands on the frontier had on their part a dom 
desired an outlet for their surplus product, so soon as they had ¢ 
surplus product, and in the second place as land speculators they 
favored. internal improvements for the increment of value 
ready seen,°° the break-down of the home market in Wisconsit 
led to the abandonment, by the early settlers of the state, of 
their hostility toward railroads on account of the suppose 


public lands as a whole and hence that it was desirable to anh 

| 
object in the promotion of railroads. In the first place they 
which would thereby be added to their land. As we have all 
monopolistic features connected therewith, together with what 


6 See above p. 40 ff; also below p. 140 ff. 

66 See above pp. 17-19, 35. 

6&7 See Sanborn, Oongressional Grants of Land in Aid of Railroads, pp. 31, 3H 
46-7. It seems clear that the effect of the railroads in opening the new areal 
to cultivation, and in adding to the value of the lands of the settlers then 
selves far outweighed these opposing tendencies. See, however, below p. 144 
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land policy, they were willing to aid the railroads for the sake 
of the effect upon the value of their own lands. Further, in 
addition to their role as speculators in land, they now essayed 
to speculate in railroad stocks. In the latter capacity they soon 
came to grief and the effect was to diminish both their ability 
and their inclination to make permanent improvements or to 
adopt an improved system of farming and get out of the rut of 
wheat culture, which they found peculiarly suited to their 
situation. Cheap land was thus a main factor in the introduc- 
tion of railroads into Wisconsin, which in turn reacted favor- 
ably upon the cultivation of that same land to wheat. 

It is not argued that the policy of cheap lands led to wheat 
growing, but that it led to the excessive cultivation of wheat; 
nor that the extension of that policy to the new lands beyond 
Wisconsin, alone led to the decline of wheat growing within 
that state, but that that policy was the main factor in both 
cases in respect to Wisconsin just as it had been in respect to 
the former wheat areas to the east of that state, and as it has 
been in the case of the newer areas to the west.°® If it be 
argued that the policy provided homes for the homeless and 
lands for the landless, it may be answered that there will still 
be the homeless and the landless.°® If it gave many in the 
older portions of the country a new start in life,” it may be 


6 Wor description of how the same conditions have been or are being repeated 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas see the following: C. W. Thompson, The Move- 
ment of Wheat Growing. A Study of a Leading State, in Quart. Journ. Econom. 
18: 570; Hon. C. C. Andrews, Conditions and Needs of Spring Wheat Oulture 
in the Northwest in Special Report of the Dep. of Agric. (U.8.), Vol. IV, No. 40 
(1882) ; Hagerty, Statist. and Polit. Abstract of the Territory of Dakota, (1889) 
p. 72 ff; Wheat Raising in the Red River Valley in Minn. in Hist. Soc. Coll., 
10: 1-33; J. A. Wheelock, Second Ann. Rep. of Com. of Statist. (Minn.) for 
1860 and 1861, pp. 56, 66, 71, et al.; First:Ann. Rep. of the Assist. Sec’y of 
State, Minn., Dec. 30, 1869, p. 10 ff.; Report of the Second Ann. Farmers’ 
Inst. at Le Seur, Minn. Mch. 9-11, 1887; Second Ann. Report of Com. of Stat. 
(Minn.), Jan., 1871, p. 11 ff.; Northwestern Miller, Jan. 4, Jan. 26, Feb. 1, May 
3, July 5, Sept. 6, Oct. 4, Nov. 8, 1878; Jan. 24, May 30, June 6, 1879. See 
various county histories of Minnesota, especially by Neill. See also Munsey’s 
25: 17-30; Nineteenth Century, 6: 10. See Rep. of Ind. Com., (1900) Vol. X., 
Index. 

6 Rep. of Ind. Com. for 1900, 10: 10-11, testimony of Assist. Sec. U. S. 
Dep. of Agric., Joseph H. Brigham. 

7% Ibid., 171, testimony of Le Grand Powers, Chief of Div. of Agric. U. 8. 
Census. 
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answered that it injured those who remained behind and in a) 
vicious circle of reaction drove them, too, to sacrifice their own 
lands and seek the cheaper and more fertile ones farther west." 
It accentuated the natural tendency to that undesirable eco- 
nomie instability which always characterizes the frontier region. 
If justified at all, it must be justified on other than on economi¢e 
grounds, and it may be questioned whether it can be justified on 
any grounds. For fields that were slovenly and impoverished 
and that ran to weeds, for homes sold under foreclosure, for 
class antagonisms begotten of financial distress, for lives, narrow 
and unlovely, born of the shiftless monotony of continuous crop-: 
ping to wheat—for this the prodigal system of cheap govern- 
ment land was in large measure responsible. 


1 Tbid., 37, 86, 175 ff, 266, 366 et al. (See index). 
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CHAPTER IX 


ATIONS BETWEEN THE WHEAT GROWER eel? 
, THE COMMON CARRIER 


a 

It hag been shown that the railroad came just in time in Wis- 

isin to prevent the cultivation of wheat from being relegated 

‘a rational and scientific codrdination with the growing of 

er farm crops and with other farm pursuits. The early 

strust of railroads by the farmers and the slow acceptance 

the latter of the belief in their apparent necessity has been 

referred to, and attention was called to the extremes to which 

farmers went in order to secure the construction of rail- 

roads when once considered necessary and advantageous, and 

‘the bright anticipations that some at least held in respect to 

em. It remains to follow the subsequent relations between 

wheat grower and the common carrier. 

he farmer in Wisconsin was interested in the railroads just 
he was interested in immigration,—because both furnished 
a market and both tended to increase the value of his land. 
heap land meant the possibility of great rise in the value of 
d, provided railroads gave access to a market and provided 
immigration could be kept up. The rise that actually occurred 
was in part speculative and in part a legitimate and natural 


Pa See above p. 40 ff. ‘When the railroad penetrates our borders and gives us 
all times access to the Atlantic Seaboard, what more can the farmer ask or 
put well directed industry to crown his efforts.’”’ Thomas T. Whittlesby, at 
e meeting of the Dane Co. Agricultural Society, 1852. Trans. of State Agric. 
mpoc., 1852, p. 104. 

See Tuttle, History of Wisconsin, 1875, p. 276. 
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increase of values.2, The prediction of the chief engineer of the 
Milwaukee and Mississippi railroad* that ‘‘every acre of land 
which comes within the influence of this road will be doubly 


from being realized. Wherever the railroad reached or whell 
ever there was the possibility of its reaching, the effects were 
magical. The southern part of the state was the first to ex 
perience the buoyant effect of the new order of things. Good} 
erops and high prices for farm produce combined with the inj 
fluence of the railroad to bring about the ‘‘good time.’* As 
railroads were rapidly pushed into other portions of the statei 
depression was there, too, succeeded by prosperity and stagnad 


tion gave way to the most active and feverish speculation.® i 
land booms of a hundred other American communities ae 


repeated in various parts of Wisconsin, with all their extn 
agant aceompaniments.® Confidence reigned supreme and thal 


2See Gregory, Industrial Resources of Wisconsin, pp. 236-37, for an estimate 
of the comparative value of farm crops to the farmer when marketed vid 
common road and via railroad. (See Hibbard, ». 140, note 27.) See also tha 
quotation in the Milwaukee Sentinel for September 27, 1850, from the Madiso 
Argus to the effect that the extension of the Milwaukee and Mississippi railroad 
into Dane county would add $2.60 value to every acre in the county. 

3 Report, June 1, 1852.See Periam, The Groundswell, p. 446, for the state) 
ment (by J. W. Midgeley, President’s Secretary, North-Western Ry.) that care 
fully prepared statistics showed that every additional mile of railroad t 
100,000 acres of farm land yielded an average increase of $1.00 per acre, imi 
the West. The increase in the value of farm lands in Wisconsin during th¢ 
decade 1850-1860 is given as $7.02 per acre. Compare with Table XXIII. 

“Tt is but comparatively a short time since Rock county was a wild andi 
uncultivated waste. Now it is teeming with civilization and refinement. u | 
when the Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac on the north and the Southern} 
Wisconsin on the west shall be completed together with other public improver 
ments . . . its latent resources will begin to be developed.’’? Annual adt| 
dress before the Rock County Agricultural Society and Mechanic’s Institute 
by Colonel Z. P. Burdick, in Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1854, ’55, °56, ’57, ppiil 
151-60. See above p. 40, note 9. 

5“'The completion of the Milwaukee and Mississippi railroad to this point} 
(Whitewater) in 1852 made a perfect revolution, in not only the village, buty 
in the surrounding country also; nor did the change cease when the road was 
built beyond us.” Governor’s Message and Accompanying Documents, 1857, 2% 
427-84. 

® See above p. 45. “I purchased land in 1856 near Ripon for $1.25 per acre} 
In 1857 the railroad was completed to Ripon and in the fall of the year iI 
sold the same land for $32.50 per acre. That was because we had the meany 
of sending our produce to market.” Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1879-80, pi 
2225 | 
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ossibility even of a reaction, in Wisconsin, at least, was scouted.” 
any a farm was sowed to wheat not merely because 1t was 
rofitable, but because men bought land to sell again at an ad- 
mce and the securing of a crop of wheat involved no outlay 
£ capital for permanent improvements.® Instability thus set 
ts stamp on the economic development of Wisconsin, and the 
ubsidized railroad was one of its chief agents. 

The effect of farm mortgages in stimulating the construction 
f railroads in Wisconsin is very hard to estimate. The entire 
ount was relatively small when compared with the total cost 
f the railroads.® But it must be remembered that these mort- 
ages were given at the inception of the railroads and would 
us have a greater influence than the absolute amount might 
seem to indicate. They were largely confined, too, to certain 
imited sections of the state and to certain railroads. There can 
eno doubt that the effect was very great in making these early 
ailway enterprises tangible propositions, in actually setting 
the construction on foot. If it happened that in many cases 
he original promoters failed of success and the farmers who had 
iven their mortgages in return for stock in the railroad found 


7 Ritchie, Wisconsin and its Resources, 172, 174. 

§See above p. 34, note 9; see also p. 46. 

®*See Meyer, Harly Railroad Legislation in Wisconsin, in Wis. Hist. Col., 14: 
B61, 362. “The farm mortgages in 1874 amounted to about one per cent. of 
the total valuation . . . by the State Board in 1875.” 

See Hist. of Fond du Lac County (West. Hist. Co., 1880), 185, where an es- 
timate of $4,079,433 is given for total farm mortgages; Cary, Organization 
md History of C. M. and St. P. R. R., 17; also, Second Ann. Rep. of the La- 
Crosse and Milwaukee R R., Dec. 31, 1853; also Jbid. for 1854 and 1857; 
First Ann. Rep. of Mil., Waukesha and Miss. R. R. Co., Dec. 31, 1849. Over 2,- 
000 farmers and other citizens residing along the Milwaukee and Mississippi 
ailroad had contributed over $1,000,000 to that road in bonds and mortgages 
y 1857. Memorial of that Company to the Legislature against the extension 
f the Madison and Watertown R. R. to the Mississinpi river., Feb. 21, 1857. 
The farmers of Ozaukee county made private subscriptions of $200,000 to 
he Milwaukee and Superior railroad. Ann. Rep. for 1856. For an estimate by 
counties, of the aid extended to railroads in bonds, farm mortgages, etc., in 
Wisconsin, see Wisconsin Miscel. Pamph. Vol. 15, No. 6, (Lib. of Wis. His. 
Soc.), (From the Madison Democrat.) See Hist. of Washington and Ozaukee 
Counties (West. Hist. Co., Chicago: 1881), 356; Hist. of Waukesha County, 
(West. Hist. Co., Chicago: 1880), 389; also Holford, Hist. of Grant Co., (1900) 
72; Hist. of Green Co. (Union Publ. Co., Springfield, Ill., 1884,) p. 385 ff for 
istory of farm mortgages and of the extension of the railroad from Janesville 
to Monroe; Ellis, Hist. of Portage Co., read at Centennial Celebration at 
Steven's Point, July 4, 1876. See various other county histories. 
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that stock and the guarantee of the company to pay the inter- 
est on their mortgages equally worthless, the enterprises, nev 
theless, often went into the hands of eastern capitalists who 
carried the railroads to completion. The scheme would certainly 
have done justice to the times of John Law,’ and brought if | 
full complement of ruin and disaster, besides being a fruitful 
source of irritation between the farmers and the railroads.2 


0-The modus operandi was for the farmer to subscribe to the stock, give 
his note for the amount of his subscription, payable to the order of the com 
pany, secured by a mortgage on his farm bearing from 8 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. interest. The company then attached to said note and mortgage its bone 
guaranteeing the payment of the note and mortgage, principal and interest 
and in and by the terms of the bond, the note and mortgage were assigned ‘te 
the holder, and such note, mortgage and bond were sold in the market togethe 
as one security, and not separately, the note not endorsed. An agreement was 
also given to the farmer by which the company agreed to pay the interest Or 
the note until it became due, in consideration of which the farmer made @q 
assignment of his prospective dividends on the stock so subscribed, for suf 
ient to pay said interest. q 
“Tt is needless to say that this stock proved worthless and that the farmers 
were compelled to pay their morgages and in very many cases lost their far 
Cary, Organization and History of the O. M. and St. P. R. R., 17-18. See Ibid, 
13; 201, 326° ff. 4 
“Many still living have a recollection of the ease with which they could 
mortgage their homes to aid that enterprise. Many who had so mortgaged 
their farms will remember the hardships and difficulties encountered in re 
deeming their homes.” Hist. of Dodge Co., (West. Hist. Co., 1880), 524: q 
“A careful estimate of the amount of mortgages taken in Wisconsin dis- 
closes the fact that over $2,000,000 were raised and put into railroads by farm- 
ers’ mortgages for which these men never got a cent.” Ohicago Times, Aug 
7, 1875. See also Monroe Sentinel, Sept. 6, 1854. a 
11 See Martin, History of the Grange Movement., 377-78. See Rep. of Select 
Committee appointed under Resolution No. 128, Assembly, to investigate the 
affairs of the Milwaukee and Superior R. R., May 12, 1858. Fraud was fé 
ported in connection with that Company and the Fond du Lac Air ‘in 
Company, in reference to the farm mortgages given by German farmers. Spe 
ial action of the Legislature was recommended in order to prevent the fraud 
from being consummated, and the farmers from losing their land. ; 
See Letter (Oct. 3, 1861) from the ‘Farmers’ General Home League.” Janes 
ville, Wis., in reference to farm mortgages, and the Answers of the Mil. ane 
Prairie du Chien Ry. Co., and of the trustees of the creditors of the Mil. am 
Miss. Ry. Co. (Pamphlet, Lib. Wis. State Hist. Soc.) The farmers had 0 
ganized to prevent the foreclosure of the mortgages. See Reply to the Addres 
of the Farmers’ General Home League, of the Mil. and Miss. R. R. Co. (Pa 
phlet, Milwaukee, 1861.) See Sanborn, Congressional Grants of Land 1% 
aid of Railways, 99-100, in reference to the Wisconsin Farm Mortgage 
Company, created by act of legislature in 18€8 to manage “the lands oan 
to the state on account of the line between Portage and Tomah, = 
the interest’ of the farmers along the line who had subscribed for stock in ti 
La Crosse and Milwaukee Company and mortgaged their land as security 
See Sec’y of State’s Rep. for 1877,-pp. 60, 61, 63. See speech of Hon. Geo. | 
Smith, before the Southern Wis. Agric. Soc., Janesville, Oct. 2, 1874, & 
Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1874-75, pp. 480-95. yi 
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The effects of the railroads were by no means universally re- 
garded ag entirely beneficial. The part they played in the 
restoration of the exclusive culture of wheat was noted and 
condemned,” as was also their tendency to divert the capital of 
the farmer from the more legitimate channels of agricultural en- 
terprise into doubtful investment in railroad stocks.1? The ef- 
fect of the building of railroads upon the cost of farming must 
also be noted. It drew upon the labor supply and by opening 
up new lands enabled some who had formerly been farm labor- 
ers to take up land for themselves.1* It was said that the wheat 
erop of 1857 had cost the farmers'of Wisconsin from seventy- 
five cents to one dollar per bushel,?® and in this increased cost the 
railroads had a considerable part. ‘Then, too, in most cases the 
effect of railroad construction was to accelerate the settlement 
and bringing of new land into cultivation with undesirable 
rapidity. The railroad thus multiplied the number of the farm- 
er’s competitors, as against giving him a better market. In the 
annual report of the Milwaukee and Mississippi River railroad 
for 1857, attention was ealled to the building of the McGregor, 
St. Peter and Missouri River railroad from McGregor, opposite 
Prairie du Chien, westward, and that region was said to be al- 
ready occupied to a large extent and under cultivation for 150 


2 “Wisconsin is being skinned—not slowly either, as steam and telegraph 
have quickened the spirit of the age. The easier and faster modes of cultiva- 
tion, the Reaper, the Threshing machine, the Railroad are only so many ad- 
ditional helpers and accessories to the more rapid depletion of the soil of the 
fertile virgin prairies of the west.” Wis. Farmer, 9: 381. 

1% “Many of our farmers are mortgaging their farms and paying ten per cent. 
interest, to invest in railroad stock, and are receiving on those investments 
ten and fifteen per cent. stock dividends, including interest. How much better 
it would be for the farmer to resort to the same means to get money to in- 
vest in sheep and have the satisfaction of controlling his own property and 
realizing over and above interest, twenty or thirty per cent. cash dividends. 
They will say that their farms are enhanced in value by building railroads 
which TI will admit, and will add—-your farms are equally enhanced in value 
by keeping sheep. And so far as transportation is concerned, a grain farmer 
in this State is farther from a’ market with a depot at his door, than the wool 
grower is without a railroad.’ Jbid., 7: 73. 

44 See Martin, History of the Grange Movement, 380-81. See Wis. Farmer, 6: 
3, for the statement that there were probably more than sixty or seventy 
thousand men engaged uvon railroads alone in the states west of the Ohio 
river. 

1% Rep. of Milwaukee Board of Trade for 1858. 
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miles west of the Mississippi river by farmers who were sub- 
scribing and paying liberally towards the construction of theim 
road.1° The home market had there, too, been found insuffi | 
cient and an outlet had to be secured for the constantly increas J 
ing surplus. How this grain came directly into competition, 
with that of the Wisconsin farmers is shown by the statement 
in the report of a committee of the same company a few years 
later that the country west of the Mississippi river from Du 
buque to St. Paul furnished 10,000,000 bushels of wheat for ex 
port,—as well as considerable quantities of flour; and that oft 
this wheat about 3,000,000 bushels annually had passed over 
that road and that double that quantity could be obtained iff 
necessary facilities were offered.17 This was highly pleasing tcl 
the railroads and to the grain dealers of Milwaukee, but it sen ! 
millions of bushels into competition with Wisconsin wheat, fi st] 
at Milwaukee and later in the markets of the world. 
Occasionally the railroads were instrumental in holding back 
land from settlement. This occurred in connection with thal 
‘land grants.’’4® It must be acknowledged, however, that thal 
evil effects of the opposite tendency were much more extrema 
and far-reaching.’® It has been asserted that the land orantil 
had little or nothing to do with the construction of railroads 1 | 


Wisconsin inasmuch as the latter were built before the land bet 


16 Rep. of Mil. and Miss. R. R. for 1857. | 

17 See Report of Committee, May, 1863, relative to the securing of a coniil 
trolling interest in the railroad from McGregor to St. Paul. Cf. p. 115 above a 
to diversion of entire grain trade of upper Mississippi in 1860 to Milwaukee. || 

See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1880-81, p. 48 ff, for the view that this bring 
ing in of cheap land by the extension of railroads meant not decay but progres# 
in the agriculture of the areas farther east, as it resulted in mixed husbandry 
there. | 

18 See Wis. Farmer, 8: 421. Also Hist. of La Crosse Co. (West. Hist. Cor 
1881), pp. 403-4. Also Kessinger, Hist. of Buffalo Oo., 369. Also Trans. oN 
State Agric. Soc., 1870, p. 379. 

See pamphlet on the Renewal of the St. Oroiw and Lake Superior Lap | 
Grant, Hudson, Wis., 1872. Also Sanborn, Congressional Grants of Land aH 
aid of Railways, 46. 

19 As a result of the land grant from Tomah to St. Croix and the propos | 
railroad, ‘‘speculation was rife’? in Eau Claire county, and “some of the wild | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4 


est and most visionary schemes ever generated in the mind of man owed thelly 
births to this land grant . . . ” Hist. of the Chippewa Valley, (Geo 
Forrester, Ed.), 1891-92, p. 202. See also Rep. of La Crosse Board of Trad 
for 1879. See Rep. of La Crosse and Mil. R. R. for 1856. 
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ame available as an asset. It is further claimed that the land 
grants proved more expensive than they were worth.2° This 
. view is plainly incorrect for the state as a whole. It is im- 
sible to go far into the history of the early construction of 
ilroads in Wisconsin and not be convinced that the land grants 
d play an important part in their promotion and initiation, at 
ast. These lands constituted an asset upon which money was 
borrowed and by means of which capitalists were interested.” 
The fertility and productiveness of Wisconsin lands and the rich- 
ss of the forests had been heralded far and wide, and it was 
perfectly sound proposition that at some future time those 
lands would be valuable and that the building of railroads would 
nake them valuable. No doubt there were extravagant ideas in 
ference to the possibilities of thus realizing upon the lands 
thin a brief period, but this consideration serves to emphasize 


yrain.”* For a brief time this anticipation was realized in most 


r. 1 See Cary, Organization and History of the C. M. and St. P. R. LOT, S25: 
 %See above, pp. 135-7 for a consideration of the effect of the stimulation of 
the construction of railroads upon the spread of wheat growing within the state. 
For an account of land grants to railroads in Wisconsin, see Meyer, History 
of Early Railroad Legislation in Wisconsin, in Trans. of Wis. Acad. of Sciences, 
rts and Letters, 12: 360 ff. Also Cary, Organization and History of the 
. M. and St. P. R. R., 9, 10, 19, 194, 325; Sanborn, Congressional Grants of 
Land in Aid of Railways. 
*8See above p. 16. See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1879-80, pp. 220-1 for a 
Batement by Hon. Sat. Clark of Horicon that in early days he had known a 
“great many of his neighbors to go to Milwaukee with a load of wheat and re 
turn without a cent, the expense taking the whole; and that he himself had 
ver three thousand bushels of wheat in his barn which he had been unable 
to sell at any price but which he sold for 82 cents per bushel as soon as the 
‘railroad was completed to Ripon. See Ibid., 1880-81, p. 42 for a 
‘Similar statement as to hauling of wheat 40 to 100 miles to market—requiring 
four to ten days—and receiving 35 cents to 50 cents per bushel, and, after 
Paying hotel bills and getting a few necessaries, having scarcely enough money 
to pay the expenses of returning. See Martin, History of the Grange Move- 
ment, 377, for the statement that farmers were promised the carriage of wheat 
to Milwaukee, after the construction of the proposed railroads, for 5 cents to 
0 cents per bushel instead of the 25 cents to 50 cents they were then paying. 
The cost of transporting wheat from Whitewater to the lake in 1851 averaged 
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emphasized the improbability of competition between the various fi 
- 


lines that were being built, asserting that there was eno 
traffic for all.2° Almost immediately, however, in conseque 
of the panic of 1857 there was serious competition involving I 
rates at competitive points and on through traffic and discrim 
tion against local traffic and non-competitive points.” On the 
other hand, complaints soon arose among the farmers about h 


prices of inland freight.’’”?? The promised control of the rail-| 
roads by the farmers never materialized to the slighest ext 
They found themselves unable to control even the grain d 
ers,2 and renewed attention was directed toward securing f 


15 cents to 20 cents per bushel and it was asserted that the actual cost of | 
carriage by railroad would not exceed one cent per bushel—thus leavi 
profit of 6 cents at a charge of 7 cents per bushel. Hwvhibit, Mil. and | 
RRs Aprilele. Shae ; 

24 See above, p. 46, also Hibbard, Hist. of Agric. in Dane Co., 140; and R 
Board of Trade for 1857, and of Chamber of Com. for 1858 and 1859, Milwa 
for low rates for carriage of grain on the lakes during those years. 

2 In no part of the West can the construction of Railroads outstrip | 
wants of the people or their ability to supply them an abundant traifi 
Quoted in the Annual Report of the Milwaukee and Miss. R. R. for 1853, 
the American Railroad Journal. See Ibid., Report for 1855; also Rep. of © 
La Crosse and Milwaukee R. R. for 1855. ae | 

26“The local business of railroads must mainly be relied upon for supp 
as through business is generally competed for and does not afford much pr 
Rep. of Mil. and Miss. R. R., 1858. See also Report for 1857. In 1859 there 
loss of revenue and decrease of freight traffic due to competition, to the op 
ing of new lines and to the desire in a depressed period, by rival lines, t 
cure business at any rate. . . . “The local freight is the only enco 
ing feature exhibited by the operations of the year. . . . Only a vig 
effort or an arrangement preventing competition or a revival of business — 
enable the road to be retained by the stock-holders.” Rep. of the Mil. and ] 
Restored soo. j 

27 Wis. Farmer, 8: 556. Upon the completion of the Milwaukee and Missis- 
sippi railroad to the Mississippi river, that road was compelled in consequence 0} 
competition by way of the river, to carry wheat from Prairie du Chien to M g 
waukee for 9 cents per bushel,—which was very little, if any, more than from 
Madison to Milwaukee, half the distance. Hist. of Green Co. (Union Pub 
Co., Springfield, Ill., 1884), 393. : q 

28 See Hibbard, Hist. of Agric. in Dane Co., 140, for an account of the 0 
position to the extortions of the railroads and grain dealers. The Dane 
County Farmers’ Protective Union was organized and built an elevator at 
Madison. But the opposition ended in a fiasco. The La Crosse road had 
curred the hostility of the State Agricultural Society in 1857 by refusing 
grant lower rates on stock and articles for exhibition at the annual fair, am 
on account of general disposition to be “unobliging’. Trans., 1854, 55, 56, 57 
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mprovement of the interior water ways. Competition and loss 


Mm revenue begat a tendency toward combination among the 
ailroads and the farmers were not slow to voice their disap- 
yroval. *® During the high prices of the war period, the opposi- 
m to high freights in a measure declined.*® The instinctive 
dread of monopoly had again been aroused, however, and was 
lot to down. When at the close of the war the prices of farm 
products began to fall while rates on the railroads did not dim- 
nish accordingly, the storm of opposition broke out anew,*! and 


aw “The railroad companies of this State have a scheme for consolidation 
hich should receive the attention of every Man interested in the welfare of the 
wate. If a company of perfect men could be found, such an arrangement 
juid be more economical than the present. But, unfortunately, the people of 
Visconsin have had some experience which must incline them to distrust the 
rfection of railroad men, if of nobody else, and it is presumable that they 
1 not willingly put themselves in the power of so stupendous a monopoly 
the one proposed.” Wis. Farmer, 16: 41. See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 
1 -68, pp. 99-100. 

See Third Annual Rep. of Mil. and Prairie du Chien R. R., 1863, for argu- 
nts for consolidation; see Jbid., 1866 for actual consolidation. See Wis. 
a armer, 14: 74, for complaint of high freights; also Jbid., 61. 

i See Periam, The Groundswell, 222-23, 225-26. In an article in the Quar- 
rly Journal of Hconomics, 20: 259-78, by Emerson D. Fite, it is pointed out 
t prices for agricultural products in the West in 1864 and the first part of 
65 were from 100 per cent. to 200 per cent. higher than in 1861 while freight 
for grain from Chicago via Buffalo to New York-city were less than in 1861, 

m freights had undergone a sharp advance only to decline again. It is 
ther asserted that this rise in the price of farm products was thus not 
ly greater than the advance in freight, but lasted longer, to the resulting 
perity of the farmers. It must be remembered, however, that local rates 
the grain:gathering roads west of Chicago and Milwaukee were not subject 
the restraint of water competition and manifested a strong upward tend- 


] ne 


See Martin, History of the Grange Movement, 316-17; see below, note 31, 
erence to Grosvenor. 

Periam, The Groundswell, 223 ff. Also Wis. Farmer, 14: 61; Martin, 
ory of the Grange Movement, Chs. XVII and XX. 

an article in the Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 1873, pp. 591-610, by W. M. 
svenor, it is pointed out that while through rates and charges for long 
nces—in general from Chicago eastward—were not higher in 1878 than 
rates of 1860, on the other hand, the published rates on the grain gather- 
- roads west of Chicago and Milwaukee, where water competition did not 
and where inter-railroad competition was also at a minimum, which averaged 


fully 2 cents for similar distances in 1873. The average charges on these 
stern roads are said to have been 82 per cent. higher than the average on the 


‘tonnage, and which had led to very great complaint in the West. 
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agitation for control by the state began to take shape? J 
terest was again aroused in reference to transportation by ¥ 
within the state and canal conventions were held at Prairi 
Chien in 1868 and at Portage city in 1869, and a mem 
presented to Congress in reference to the proposed public im 
provements centering at Green Bay.** It is significant that ai 
this time attention was directed anew toward the possibility 
building up manufactures and a home market,** and prop 
again arose who taught that the way to solve the questio 
transportation was to transform the agriculture of the s 
In respect to complaints about inadequate facilities of tr 
portation,®* it may be noted that railroad construction had 
most entirely ceased in Wisconsin during the period of the | 
War. During the decade 1859-1869, an average of only a 
over 25 miles of railroad per year was built,®” while the amou 
of grain to be transported had increased greatly on acco 0 
the development of Iowa and Minnesota. The railroads 


_ ® See Hibbard, 141, 142, with footnote references; see Trans. of State / 
Soc., 1869, pp. 188, 189; 1870, pp. 142, 145; 1873-74, pp. 55, 93. 2 
See also Wis. Farmer, March 21, 1868, for an article on Railroad Refo 
For complaints of discrimination see the Sparta Herald, June 15, 186 
20, 1870; also the Beaver Dam Argus, May 29, 1869. See also Martin, 
tory of the Grange Movement, 1873, p. 379. ‘ 
33 Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1869, p. 73 ff. See also Report on thi 
provement of Rock River, by legislative committee in 1867, and W 
Report on the Survey of Rock River, 40th Cong. 1st Sess., Ex. Doe. No. 
see Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 16: 207-8 (Feb. 15, 1873). 
% Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1861-68, pp. 452-59; 1873-74, pp. 58--9, 
65; 1875-76, pp. 880-81; 1876-77, p. 387. Wis. Farmer, 18: 256. 
3 Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1872-73, p. 159; 1874-75, pp. 333-46. 
farmers of Green county have settled the question of railroad m 
5 Railroad charges ate up profits and the farmer was no be 
than before. Then came the cry for cheap transportation and the sub 
additional lines of railroads was agitated. Some of the farmers did not wo 
about transportation as they engaged in cheese making, and the cost of 
portation of a pound of cheese is insignificant as compared with the | 
production, etc.” Hist. of Green Co. (Union Pub. Co., Sprinfield, Tl. 
414. 
33 See Table VII. In the article quoted by Grosvenor, referred to | 
(Note 31) the high cost of operating. the railroads is said to have be 
to the tariff—particularly in reference to the high price of iron—and 
this led to high rates on local non-competitive traffic. The cure pres 
was more competition in transportation and this was to be secured by ! 
the tariff and thus stimulating the construction of more railroads. — 
8 “High prices of labor and material have necessarily retarded the db 
of railroads.” Rep. of Milwaukee Ohamber of Com., for 1865. 
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otten the situation yet more effectively under their control by 
arranging their differences’? and by actual consolidation.®® 
High prices had stimulated the production of grain in the West 
in general, wheat in particular in Wisconsin, and the farmers 
vith a great surplus of grain were absolutely dependent upon 
ihe railroads for transportation to furnish them the means of 
livelihood. 

‘Under such conditions as these in the West generally, arose the 
ie ranger’’ movement, the aims of which, apart from the desire 
for closer association among farmers, were the more specific 
mes of cheaper and more adequate transportation, opposition 
(0 railroad monopoly and to other combinations inimical to the 
interests of the farmer, and regulation and control of the rail- 
roads by the state.*° Although the movement did not originate 
I 2 Wisconsin, it is interesting in this connection because the Wis- 
onsin phase of the general situation is intimately related to the 
ystem of exclusive cropping to wheat. In 1869, the farmers of 
Visconsin produced 24.28 bushels of wheat per capita,—the 
ighest yield per capita for any census period in the history of 
he state. The 42.5 bushels per capita of corn, oats, rye, barley 
an d potatoes could bear transportation to a less extent even than 
theat.*° Of the 2.34 per capita of live stock in the state at the 
ame period, 1.00 denotes the number of sheep. Of other live 
tock there had been no very considerable per capita increase 
r ce 1849 except in horses, and horses represented largely grain 
arming.*t Milch cows had increased from 0.21 per capita in 
849 to 0.29 per capita in 1869, but as yet dairying had scarcely 
ade a start in Wisconsin and was of less significance because 
[ the existing depression in that industry. It thus happened 
hat the only dependence of the Wisconsin farmer to any con- 
iderable extent for cash sales apart from wheat was upon the 
very moderate development of the wool growing industry. It 


In 1866 the Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien railroad was absorbed by 
the Milwaukee and St. Paul railway. Third Ann. Rep. of Mil. and St. Paul Ry. 
0. (for 1866). 

See Periam, The Groundswell, 196 ff, 223 ff, 236, 246, 260. Martin, His- 
ory of the Granger Movement, Chs. xxiii-xxx. 

“See Tables XI-XV. 

“See Hibbard, 130. 
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must be granted that the farmers of a state which grows a sur- 
plus wheat crop amounting to nearly twenty bushels per on 
with practically no other industry to depend upon except a 3 
limited development of wool growing, are of necessity at the 
merey of the railroads. he 
By referring to the table for the price of wheat at Milwau- 

kee,*? it is seen that wheat dropped from a maximum of $2. 85. 
per bushel in April, 1867, to a maximum of $1.10 in April, 1869, 
and to a minimum of 73 cents in April, 1870.** By referring to 
the tables showing the average yield of wheat for the variot 
years we note that the average for the state was lower just =bolll 
this time than at any other period in the history of the wheat in- 
dustry. When we recall still further that it was just at this” 
time that the hop episode was ending with its round-up of ruiz 4 
and disaster,** and that the tobacco crop amounted to less than 
one million pounds in the entire state in 1869 and was confined 
practically to Rock, Dane, and Walworth counties,** it begins 
to appear how absolute was the dependence upon the wheat crop, 
in a large portion of the state,** and how serious a situation 
high rates and inadequate facilities for transportation presented 
to the Wisconsin wheat farmer. We must conclude, then, that 
the Granger movement in Wisconsin had its ultimate origin‘? 


Hh) 
ine 
iM 


Laas 


42 See Table VIII. See also Tables IX and X for Chicago and N. Y. a) 

48 Note that the production of wheat in the U. S. increased from al 
bushels in 1859 to 269,000,000 bushels in 1869. See Table VI. 

44 See above pp. 59-60. i 

45 See Table XXII for the production of tobacco. " 

46 Some of the older counties in the southern part of the state had devel oni 
a much more diversified agriculture. See above pp. 66-7. ‘a 

47In an address by President West, of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commereall 
April 8, 1871, (Rep. for 1871, pp. 143-144) the idea was set forth that it was 
impossible to get transportation cheap enough to make exchanges of corn f 
eastern merchandise cheap. There was too much transportation and the remedy 
was to get producer and consumer closer together. Protection for manufac- 
tures was wanted, but it was protection from excessive transportation. In an 
article by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., in the North American Rev., April 1875, 
p. 404 ff., the position was taken that the ultimate source of all the woe of 
the western farmers was that they had gone too far west; and that for this 
they were themselves chiefly responsible, as the “steady, reliable allies of that 
wretched land-grant and subsidy policy which did so much to stimulate the 
mania for railroad construction.’ It was asserted that this “hurtful forcing 
process” brought about over-production at remote points, and eventually the 
Granger movement, and that cheaper transportation would result to the benefit 


ty 
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a 


1 the government land policy and in the excessive culture of 
heat, and we are prepared, after having thus examined the 
ituation, to understand the animus of the Wisconsin farmer 
fainst the railroads and to make some allowance for the ex- 
iremes to which that opposition was carried.** In the flush 
imes that preceded the panic of 1873,*° the rapidly increasing 
facilities for transportation were relatively not more ample 
than they had been before. On the contrary, there was especial 
somplaint in reference to the wheat crops of 1872 and 1873 
which were among the greatest ever produced in Wisconsin. 
High rates and discriminations continued as before.°° With 
the decline in business after 1873, transportation facilities, in 
the meantime largely increased, were once more super-abundant 
and a demoralizing struggle for traffic took place among the 
railroads themselves, and between the trunk lines and the lake 
garriers, and while rates were lower, discrimination existed as 
before.” 


of f the consumer and not of the producer, since the area from which production 
was possible was for all practical purnoses unlimited. See also Trans. of State 
Agric. Soc., 1874-75, p. 388 ff. for a similar view; also Atlantic Monthly, 1873, 

(aly- -Dec.) pp. 508-12, 768. 

On the other hand, the position was taken by W. M. Grosvenor (in the article 
r referred to above, note 31), that the outcry about a surplus of grain in 
the West was mere folly, and that the agriculture of the western and espec- 
ially the northwestern states was of necessity confined to grain, as it was im- 
possible for manufactures to be so developed in that section—without regard 
to natural facilities and resources—as to afford a sufficient home market. The 
surplus of cereals in the northwestern states was said to be due to the in- 
creasing population and cost of land which steadily drove the larger operations 
of agriculture to regions more remote from the centers of population, manufac- 
t res and commerce and to fresher and cheaper lands. It was accordingly as- 
serted that the cost of moving the ever-increasing surplus of the agricultural 
states over a steadily increasing distance to points where it was needed to 
supply an ever-increasing deficit was a condition of agriculture in this 
country which it could not escape. The real truth lies somewhere between 
these two positions. See Atlantic Monthly, Sep. 1872, pp. 345-51 for a view 
“Somewhat different from either of the two presented above. 

, 4 See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1875-76, p. 72 ff. for a strong arraignment 
ot the railroads. 

_ “To the same government land policy working out its effects in the farther: 
_ Northwest can be ascribed in large measure the panic of 1873. 

80 “Tn 1872 somebody raised the rates from the West 5 cents per cental. His 
he ect cost the farmers millions of dollars. Is it strange that our greatest in- 
dustry grows restive under fluctuations which it can neither foresee nor 
comprehend?” Grosvenor, supra. See also First Annual Rep. on the Internal 
Commerce of the United States, (1875-76) pp. 180-82. 

4 81 See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1880-81, p. 309 ff. Also Hibbard, 142. 
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Under the influence of various causes®? of which the ques- 
tion of transportation was not the least, the agriculture of the 
state underwent a marked change during the decade. The area 
of improved land increased nearly 60 per cent. and population 
increased about 30 per cent., while the acreage sown to wheat 
increased but slightly. The per capita yield of wheat de 
creased to 18.92 bushels, while other crops increased to a com- 
bined per capita yield of 63 bushels,—chiefly corn, oats, and 
barley. Live stock increased to a combined total of 3.00 per 
capita,—the largest at any census period in the history of the 
state.°* The number of sheep remained unchanged, so that 
the increase was in other kinds of live stock entirely. The de- 
velopment of the dairy industry was reflected by the increase 
in the number of milch cows from 0.29 to 0.36 per capita, but 
the increased yield per cow must also be taken into considera- 
tion. There was a large increase in the cultivation of tobaceo, 
particularly in the southern part of the state, where wheat de- 
clined markedly, and especially in Dane and Rock counties.™ 
The tendency away from wheat and toward diversification im 
agriculture was thus marked®® and if under these circum- 
stances the agitation in reference to transportation was less 
strenuous as time went on, the inference is plain that under 
the changed conditions the farmers of Wisconsin were to a less 
extent at the mercy of the railroads, and largely so because they 
had turned their attention to pursuits in respect to which trans- 
portation was not so important a factor.®? | % 


52 See Chapter X. 

53 See Table IV, for estimates of U. S. Dep. of Agric. 

54 Sheen have declined since and stock worth more per capita have taken 
their place. The number of live stock in Wisconsin was greater per capita in 
1900 if we include cattle under 1 year. f 

See Table XXII. hs 

568 See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1879-80, pp. 21, 22, for a statement of the. 
changed conditions. ‘ 

57 See, however, for later eee sy in reference to railroads the speech of 
Senator H. A. Taylor, March 20, 1889, on Senate Bill No. 19, to regulate rail- 
road traffic. See Arguments before the Railroad Committees of Wisconsin State 
Legislature, having under consideration Bill No. 195, to regulate railroad traf 
fic. [Published in accordance with Joint Resolution, No. 16, Senate (1889) ]. 
Later agitation in reference to railroads in Wisconsin has had to do in general 
rather with public control and matters of taxation, than with inadequate tact 
ities and high freights. 
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In this growth in diversification of industry which placed the 
farmer in a more strategic position in reference to the rail- 
roads, what part did the railroads, apart from other assignable 
causes, play? We have more than once had occasion to note 
the fact that, according to all testimony, the first effect of the 
railroads was to give an impetus to the excessive culture of 
wheat.°® Exploitation of the soil of Wisconsin was greatly 
accelerated by the improved system of transportation, al- 
though that excessive culture had its origin in other causes.°® 
Inspection of the railroad map, showing the construction for 
the different decades, and comparison with the charts repre- 
senting the development of the wheat area and with the table 
denoting the degree of specialization, prove that for the state, 
as a whole, the railroads had little influence after 1869 in in- 
ereasing the tendency toward excessive culture of wheat. The 
Increase in total mileage of railroads in Wisconsin from 1869 
to 1879 was the largest of any decade in the history of the 
state,°° and was confined chiefly to the newer portions of the 
state. But we have just seen that there was a decline in wheat 
and a marked tendency toward diversification in the state, as 
a whole, during the decade. In the central portion of the state, 
where railroad construction was large for the first time, there 
was a considerable decline in the growing of wheat. In St. 
Croix and Buffalo counties there was a decline in wheat grow- 
ing, though there, too, for the first time railroad construction 
was important. In Polk, Barron, and Eau Claire counties, 
with similar railroad construction, wheat increased in impor- 
tance with the advent of railroads, while Chippewa and Dunn 
ounties, under similar circumstances, about held their own. 
In the eastern section of the state, the large increase in rail- 
road construction during the decade was attended by a general 
inerease in the importance of wheat. 


58 See above, note 22. Compare again the chart of the wheat area in 1859 
ith the railroad map; also compare the tables denoting the degree of speci- 
lization in wheat in the various counties at the different periods, with the 
railroad map showing the construction of railroads during different decades. 
*°Hor a discussion of the IJnflwence of railroads on wheat producing, see 
U. 8. Agric. Rep. for 1862, pv. 68-9. 

60 See Table VII. 
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The explanation seems to be somewhat as follows: railroad 
transportation had already exercised its influence in the south- 
ern counties, and in the river counties, which had enjoyed the 
advantages of the railroads farther south by means of the river. 
In the northern, interior counties, which were more isolated, 
the clearing away of the timber and the advent of the rail- 
roads, together gave an impetus to wheat growing.*! In the 
interior of the state, the soil was unfitted for wheat growing 
and the tendency during the decade was toward rye and pota- 
toes rather than towards wheat.®? In the eastern section, the 
timber had been cleared away to a considerable extent and rail- 
roads for the first time exercised their full influence upon wheat 
crowing. In all of these counties where wheat increased with 
railroad construction, there was marked decline in wheat in the 
following decade, though the construction of railroads contin- 
ued at the same time important. The conclusion to be drawn 
from all this is that the effect of the railroad upon the wheat 
industry was two-fold: in the first place, directly and imme- 
diately toward specialization in wheat; in the second place, the 
effect was ultimately and. indirectly toward diversification. 
The indirect and ultimate influences remain to be discussed. In 
the first place, the added impetus given to specialization in 
wheat accelerated the exploitation of the soil and, consequently, 
hastened the time when rotation of crops and diversification had 
to be taken up. This is shown by the fact that the rise and de- 
cline of the industry was most extreme in those counties where, 
on account of the absence of forests, the railroads could have 
their full and immediate effect.** In so far as railroads re- 
duced the cost of transportation, their effect was to bring back 
into cultivation land upon which the yield had so declined or 
on which the cost of production had become so high that it was 


& In many of the interior counties, a home market is spoken of as absorbing 
all the wheat, but an inspection of the table for per capita yield shows that 
this is improbable. Compare, for example, Hau Claire county. 

62 See above p. 79. 

6 Of., for example, Richland and St. Croix, neither of which had railroads 
within their boundaries previous to 1870, but both of which had similar ad- 
vantages of transportation near at hand. Compare Dane with Calumet; or 
compare Monroe and Pierce. 
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no longer profitable for the culture of wheat. Exhaustion of 
the soil could thus be carried farther. Undoubtedly, the infiu- 
ence of the railroads in this respect was very great in the older 
counties. In so far as railroads caused a rise in the price of 
land, their effect was to ultimately favor the pursuit of some 
other industry less expensive in land than the culture of wheat. 
Such an effect was probably very considerable, though not im- 
mediate. It would not ordinarily come into operation until 
the land had passed out of the hands of the original holder 
who would, of course, capitalize, in the selling price, any added 
earning power which the building of the railroad might give 
to the land. There is yet another way in which the railroad 
tended to encourage and bring about diversified industry. We 
speak here of the educational and broadening influences of the 
railroad. The railroad brings newspapers and the telegraph. 
It encourages travel and makes men more intelligent, more 
thoughtful and less satisfied to move in the old ruts. Anything 
that tends to overcome habit, inertia, and indifference to one’s 
condition must make mightily for a change to a better condition. 
Such an influence is the railroad and that influence in Wiscon- 
sin, as elsewhere, has been very great. If the wheat farmers 
of Wisconsin were disappointed in the extent to which the rail- 
roads served them, yet it is largely due to the civilizing agency 
of the latter that a class of farmers was developed sufficiently 
intelligent to create an agricultural industry so rich and varied 
as that of the present.*+ 

The railroad ultimately brings the farmers closer together, 
too, and enables the latter to wage a more equal contest with the 
former. Railroads combine, because combination is easy,—is, in 
fact, unavoidable. Farmers do not combine, because, for them, 
combination is almost impossible.** In this fact lay one reason 
why the dairyman succeeded where the wheat farmer failed. The 


6% Periam, The Groundswell, 443-46. 

6 See editorial in the Northwestern Miller, Sept. 18, 1885, (p. 268) for the 
statement that farmers could not hold their wheat, as they had no organiza- 
tion and could not form one; that one-half, or even more, of the farmers of 
this country and Europe would be compelled to sell before Dec. 1, and that 
fully nine-tenths must sell not later than January. 
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former not only produced a product that would stand transporta- 
tion for a long distance, but organization was possible to the 
dairymen, on account of their fewness of number, superior in- 
telligence, and the co-operative nature of their industry, and 
necessary to them on account of the obstacles to be overcome. 
No one can follow the development of the dairy industry in 
Wisconsin and not recognize how much organization, both in - 
reference to production, transportation, and markets, has had 
to do with the success of that industry.*® On the other hand, 
no one can study the wheat industry and not be impressed 
with the almost utter inability of the wheat farmers to asso- 
ciate themselves for their common interest. 

If the wheat farmer depended upon the railroads in the early 
period of the wheat industry, it is no less true that the early 
railroads were almost absolutely dependent upon the farmer, 
and, particularly, upon the wheat farmer. The early rail- 
roads in Wisconsin were at first simply devices for getting 
wheat to market. A failure in the wheat crop meant serious, 
almost total loss of revenue; it meant the loss of the revenue 
on the wheat itself and it meant, further, the loss of the freight 
upon the commodities for which the wheat farmer exchanged 
his commodity. The following table shows how largely the 
railroads depended on wheat for their traffic. 


Total Wheat | 
Road. Date. Tonnage jand viene io oe 
Hast. Tonnage j 
| 
MIL ANGHELOTI COM He cacecuscioeceecenetes 1856 11,3869 10,723 94. 
Mile and “Mississippi's: .cc....ccocen cue 1852 12,905 8,528 66 
Mibvand): Mississippi .aecedaneceneccten 18538 35,000 25,408 73 
Mik and) Misstssippic i... cscs ccccececsece 1854 63 ,826 41,089 64 
Mile and aMississip pinecone 1855 81,720 68 523 78 
MEPS ad” NEISSISSID Dit stnca cee aeee ae 1856 63,216 48,474 Ta 
Mil. and Mississippi. ....3..00ccccssccees 1857 71 824 54,307 76 
Mil> and MISSISSIDDI nec ee oat enenioe ee ee 1858 98,576 76,948 7% 
Mil. and: Mississippi. wa. ccavcdeecsece ot 1859 97,198 76,200 73 


* 10% months. 
6 See below pp. 168-9. 
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Total Tonnage eh 
Road. Date. Tonnage Wheat | Percent 
East. jand Flour,.| Wheat. 


La Crosse division of Mil. and St. P.| 


RMR era aye cts SA ibre oes rid 9a & lacs gs Meteoecaid se 1869 398,854 816, 256* 79.3 
Prairie du Chien division Mil. and 
Sie, Ry. (Mil. and Miss. Ry.).... 1869 839,183 274,049" 80.8 
Iowa and Minn. Division Mil. and 
EMPRESA SEUNG) dadd clove raaanen nae vides’ site 1869 203,317 135, 267* 66.5 
Mil. and St. P. Ry. as a whole.. Basle sis 1869 941,354 725 ,573* Tiel 
Chicago, Mil. and St. P. I ViteBin 6 ¢ eee 1885 8,468,305 | 1,295,875* 37.4 
i@hicago, Mil. and St. P. Ry....... eres 1900 17,757,419t| 2,310,788* 13.0 


In 1858, 79 per cent. of the entire revenue on the Milwaukee 
and Missisippi railroad was derived from the varriage of wheat 
and fiour, and in 1859, the proportion was 77 per cent. This 
was largely in excess of expectations.*" 

The following table shows the number of bushels of wheat 
produced to every mile of railroad at the different census 
periods in Wisconsin : 


LER SESS eee eee 18,618 bushels of wheat produced to 1 mile of railroad. 
BGO ye wrateve aelelac 22,442 bushels of wheat produced to 1 mile of railroad. 
1p he Sa a ea a 8,551 bushels of wheat produced to 1 mile of railroad. 
SOO eines wa cries 2,171 bushels of wheat produced to 1 mile of railroad. 
TIC CSS ARreS 1,390 bushels of wheat produced to 1 mile of railroad. 


These figures®® show the extent to which the railroads must 
have depended upon the wheat industry within the state in 


* Total wheat, flour, and mill feed. 

+ Total tonnage, east and west, as tonnage east is not given separately. The 
proportion of the tonnage of wheat, flour and mill feed to the total tonnage 
on the C. M. and St. P. R. R., in 1885 was 20 per cent.; on the Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Ry., in 1869, the similar proportion was 53.9 per cent. and on the 
Milwaukee and Mississippi in 1859, 47.5 per cent. The increase in the propor- 
tion of wheat and flour (mill feed is negligible) to Total traffic, from 1859 to 
1869, was probably due to the fact that a large proportion of the wheat came 
from Minnesota and Iowa and does not necessarily indicate an increasing de- 
pendence ‘of the railroads upon wheat growing in Wisconsin. Of the 9,077,591 
bushels carried on the La Crosse Division in 1869, over 52 per cent. was ship- 
ped from the city of La Crosse, and on the Prairie du Chien division, of the 
4,851,875 bushels carried, over 64 per cent. was shipped from the city of 
Prairie du Chien. 

Statistics for the La Crosse and Milwaukee R. R., in 1859, are not available. 


It was estimated in the Report for 1851 that wheat would furnish as 
much revenue as all other exports of any kind whatsoever. 

If we accept the state statistics of a crop of 27,316,306 bushels in 1860, 
then there were produced in that year 31,016 bushels of wheat to every mile 
of railroad in the state. 
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their early history and the marked extent to which that de- 
pendence has disappeared. That this almost complete depend- 
ence of the early railroads upon wheat was a bad thing for 
the railroads as well as for the farmers is easy of demonstra- 
tion. Upon the fickleness of the season, and that in respect to 
one crop, rested the prosperity of the railroads. Further, the 
movement of wheat was seasonal, demanding extraordinary 
facilities at certain periods, with a great decline in traffic at 
other periods. This resulted in uneconomic use of equipment. 
Fluctuations in the price of wheat emphasized this unsteady 
movement of traffic. This unreliability and irregularity in 
respect to the wheat crop and its transportation was an impor- 
tant cause of unstable financial conditions in the state during 
the wheat period. Wisconsin is still preéminently an agricul-— 
tural state and between the farmers and the railroads there is 
very great mutual dependence.®® But thanks to a diversified 
agriculture, both the farmer’s activities and the railroad’s 
equipment are more economically utilized and no single vicis- 
situde of season or of market can threaten the prosperity of 
either farmer or railroad. 


%® See Third Ann. Rep. Mil. and Prairie du Chien R. R. (1863): also, Trans. 
of State Agric. Soc., 1881-82, pp. 49-50. 
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CHAPTER X 


OTHER CAUSES OF THE DECLINE IN WHEAT GROW- 
ING IN WISCONSIN AND OF THE CHANGE TO 
OTHER FARM PURSUITS 


_ In the preceding two chapters, the position is taken that the 
most important and most ultimate of the causes operating both 
in the rise and in the decline of the wheat industry in Wiscon- 
sin, as elsewhere, was the existence of cheap, fertile lands— 
first, within that state, and then beyond its borders—supple- 
mented by the introduction of railroads—first, into Wisconsin, 
and then into the new regions beyond. 

Of the other causes operating in the same direction, the most 
potent and that most commonly asserted to be the primary 
cause of the decline of wheat growing in Wisconsin was ex- 
haustion of the soil, induced by exclusive cropping to wheat 
with little or no rotation and by other reckless and wasteful 
methods of cultivation, and leading finally to declining yield 
such that wheat growing became unprofitable. The early ac- 
counts of agriculture in Wisconsin make frequent reference to 
the great productivity of the soil. Extraordinary yields of 
wheat and other crops were reported and an impression created 
that the soil was of inexhaustible fertility. By about 1845, 
however, as a consequence of the methods of soil exploitation 
followed, there began to be heard general complaints of de- 
clining fertility and lessened yield. Warnings against the sys- 
tem of land skinning which was practiced were disregarded, 
and as a result there were continued complaints which called 
forth further warnings. It is significant that these complaints 
and warnings thus began in Wisconsin before the wheat indus- 
try had really commenced to assume great importance, and con- | 
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tinued throughout the whole period during which wheat was 
dominant.’ It is very difficult to criticise the correctness of| 
this assertion of declining yield. There can be no doubt that 
new land generally yielded more than land that had been| 
cropped to wheat for a series of years.” How great that decline} 
in yield was and how soon the high yield on new land began 
to decline materially is, however, difficult to determine. It 
would seem that if decline in yield had taken place universally) 
to the extent asserted, the wheat industry must have been 
driven from the state before it was fairly started. If one can 
judge by the average yields for the different counties and for 
the state ag a whole at the various periods for which the data 
are available, the conclusion is irresistible that, excluding the 
abnormal years 1860 and 1864,° the decline in yield has been 
somewhat overstated. Reference to the chart with the curve 
representing the trend of the average yield for the state as a 
whole shows no such extreme decline as is generally asserted.’ 
Nor is a decline in yield in the older portions of the state over- 
balanced by the influence of higher yields in the newer sec 
tions of the state, for inspection of Table V shows that the 
average yield in the newer counties has not been higher than 


1 Within recent years there has been a concensus of opinion that crop ylelds 
have increased and this increase is usually ascribed to the improvement of the 
soil due to better methods of cultivation and to the introduction of the live 
stock industry—especially dairying. . 

2See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1853, pp. 151-52, where it is stated that 
in 18538 the yield of wheat on new land had been twenty-five to thirty bushels 
per acre, while in the same neighborhood farms that had been cropped contin- 
ually for ten or twelve years and with buildings attached valued from $5,000 
to $10,000 had yielded not more than one-half the quantity of grain that the 
new farms did. A similar assertion is made in the Pat. Office Rep., Agricul- 
ture, 1850-51, p. 8, in reference to Walworth county, that the yield was 
twenty-five to thirty bushels on new land and “after the first crop usually 
less except on clayey land which yields more the second and third crop than 
the first crop.’’ 

®’The crop of 1860 was abnormal in yield, while chinch bugs and drouth . 
jured the crop of 1864. 

See Figure- 7, with curve, based on the figures given for the average vielll 
of the state by the U. S. Dep. of Agric.; see also Table V. 
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n the older counties.© It may be further objected, however, 
fhat the average yield for a particular county represents the 
esult obtained by combining the high yields of the land newly 
brought into cultivation with the low yields of the older and 
nore exhausted lands. This may to a certain extent be ad- 
mitted, but the more rapid increase of improved land in the 
newer counties ought, on that theory, to be reflected in a higher 
erage yield in the new counties as a whole, which, as we 
have just seen, is contrary to the facts. A further objection 
may be raised that the land in the older counties falling below 
a ertain minimum yield would be successively withdrawn from 
am tivation to wheat, thus continually relieving the average 
field for that county from the minimizing influence of very 
ow yields. This objection must be deemed in part valid. Dur- 
ng the decade 1850-1860, wheat declined in importance in 
Walworth, Kenosha, and Racine counties while there was an 
IMerease in live stock, but no general increase in other crops. 
ed we are warranted in assuming, in consideration, 
f the complaints in that section in reference to declining yield 
n 1 the wheat erop, that it was the lands affording less than the 
average yield in wheat that were in general withdrawn from 
gultivation and devoted to stock raising. It would be a fallacy, 
however, to conclude from this that it was always the poorest 
land, absolutely speaking, that was withdrawn from wheat; for 
his involves the assumption of the absence of other, and Vaden 
he then conditions, more profitable competing crops or farm 
ursuits, to which the better as well as the poorer land might 
be devoted. We have seen too that it was just as likely to be 


) 
i. 


5 Compare, for example, the average yields in Buffalo and in Rock counties. 
Wheat has persisted in a remarkable way in the former county, while it was 
eplaced by other crops in the latter county at a comparatively early date. 
Or, comparison may be made’ between Kenosha and Iowa counties. The first 
cade, it has been seen, showed a considerable decline in wheat growing in 
former county and this was succeeded by further decline during the fol- 
ng decades. Iowa county. on the other hand, did not attain the maximum 
importance in wheat growing until 1860. But on the whole average yields 
rere not higher in Towa than in Kenosha county. Comparison of Dane and 
St. Croix counties, however, is in favor of St. Croix. 
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the owner of the poorer soil who was not in the financial pod 
tion to make the change.® | q 

On the whole, however, and in view of these considerations 5 
just mentioned, we are not justified in running counter to al. 
most universal contemporaneous testimony and concluding that 
there was small decline in the per acre yield of wheat and that 
that decline could therefore have had little influence in dis- 
placing the growing of wheat. On the other hand, it does 
not seem possible to assign to that cause thé amount of impor- 
tance usually given to it.’ The real state of the case seems oO 
be as follows: there was an actual and very considerable de 
cline on new lands, after the first few crops, due chiefly to the 
erude methods of cultivation that were followed. This decline 
was so rapid that the new counties did not long show a highe . 
average yield on the whole than the older counties. Thereafter 
the yield per acre was not essentially larger in the new than in 
the old counties, but was secured with less expense for two rea \ 
sons: first, because the land being newer was relatively nol 
productive, and involved less expense for cultivation, and I 
the second place, because of the low cost of the land itself 
On account of these two reasons, there might be more pros- 
perity and growth in the wheat industry on the newer, more 
fertile and cheaper lands, while in the older sections where land 
was higher and an equal yield was obtained only at a higher 
- eost on account of the higher value of the land and the greater 
expenses of cultivation, depression and decline might exist; and 
this might occur and probably did occur with the average yield 
per acre not generally higher on the comparatively new than on 
the old lands. As suggested above, the more rapid increase 
of improved land in the newer counties would be offset in pa ‘ 
by the withdrawal from cultivation to wheat of the lands giving 
on the whole lower than the average yields in the older coun- 
ties and their disposal to the uses of some other farm pursuit. 
In a word, not so much declining yield, as the obtaining of 


( 
0 
a 


®See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1877- 78, p. 101. 
7This suggestion has already been made above in reference to the asserted 
great decline in yield in some parts of the state about 1870. See p. 133. 
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about the same yield only at a greater cost on the older lands 
was the immediate cause of the depression in certain sections 
that finally led to the abandonment of wheat growing.’ This 
is the only way we can explain the confusing and contradic- 
tory expressions that were uttered almost in the same breath, 
of soil exhaustion and decline in yield on one hand, and of 
large yields on the other. It enables us to understand why we 
hear, on one hand, that wheat growing doesn’t pay, that it 
costs more to grow than it will bring in the market and, on 
the other hand, that it is the staple of the state, and brings in 
more money than any other crop, that it is profitable, and that 
so long as it continues so profitable there is little hope of induc- 
jing farmers to abandon it. On this supposition we can har- 
|monize the maledictions hurled at exclusive cropping of wheat, 
with the grateful acknowledgment that the wheat crop has built 
|barns, paid off mortgages and purchased the necessities of life.® 
And all this is consistent with the fact that the average yield 
|was not materially different in different parts of the state. — 

| While the yield was not ordinarily much smaller in the older 
: parts of the state, the devastation wrought by insect pests, par- 
\ticularly by the chinch bug in the more southern counties, must 
be given due weight in the displacement of the crop in that 
section. The chinch bug was in especial evidence in Wisconsin 
jin 1864-66, 1874-77 and in 1887 and succeeding years. Inspec- 
{tion of Table V shows the effect in the greatly lessened yield 
jin many counties in 1864, 1877, and 1889.1° Not only on ac- 
jeount of the actual losses did the depredations of the chinch 
\bug tend to drive wheat out of cultivation, but also because 


|. 
§ Note that average yields in Minnesota and the Dakotas were not high after 
the first few years. It is not far wrong to say that any great wheat produc- 


jing region is a region of low yields, and that not because of low fertility but 
|because extensive cultivation under the condition of cheap and fertile lands 
jis found profitable. See an article in the Quart. Journal of Econom., 18: 570, 
Iby C. W. Thompson, The Movement of Wheat Growing: A Study of a Leading 
) State, in which the author similarly concludes from a study of wheat grow- 
jing in southern Minnesota that not to loss of fertility but to diversified agri- 
culture, to greater profit in dairying and to greater profit in wheat growing by 
extensive cultivation on cheap or low rent lands, is due the westward move- 
/ment which carried that industry out of that section of the state. 

*See above pp. 25, 73. 

See above pp. 58, 72, 84, 88-9. 
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it was necessary to pursue a system of crop rotation and cessa- | 
tion of wheat growing in order to stamp out the pest.1* The 
chinch bug was a factor together with the recurrence of bad| 
seasons and low prices, that tended to make the wheat grow- 
ing industry less certain of affording remunerative returns. | 

It has been pointed out above’? that when the first great| 
break in wheat growing came in Wisconsin, in the decade 1870- 
1880, there was a tendency toward general farming rather} 
than toward specialization in any particular branch of farming. | 
This tendency was partly a cause and partly a result of the 
decline in wheat growing. Decreasing profitableness in thet 
wheat crop was accompanied by increasing profitableness in af 
more diversified agriculture. As has been pointed out ovelll 
and over again frontier conditions of cheap land, scarce labor 
and dear capital favored wheat growing and rendered diver-| 
sified agriculture unprofitable. With the passing of these 
early conditions, the situation was reversed. It is almost an 
axiom of political economy that round-about methods of pro- 
duction are more profitable so soon as sufficient labor and cap- 
ital can be commanded for such operations. But for a people} 
to pursue such methods successfully requires much capital, 
highly intelligent labor and directive capacity, and favorable; 
conditions in industry generally. In the most concrete way, 


and more present as frontier conditions passed away. A sim-ij 
ple frontier economy has few wants and thus presents narro 
market opportunities, and this constitutes a reactive cause 


1 Inquiry of several residents of Dane county as to why wheat growing hadi 
been discontinued brought the reply “Chinch bugs.’ A _ similar answer wasif 
received in St. Croix county, as a partial reason for the discontinuance of| 
wheat growing. It was asserted that wheat growing imperiled other grainif 
crops, since the chinch bug seemed to need some wheat to persist, but when} 
once present was destructive of other grains too. The method of sowing wheatil 
and oats or some other crop together was found more or less effective in avoid : 
ing the ravages of this pest. See above, note 10, for reference to the ravages 
of the chinch bug in the latter part of the eighties, which in connection with 
the declining price almost drove wheat growing from the county. See Trams 
of State Agric. Soc., 1882-83, p. 272 for reference to chinch bugs in Green 


county ; also Hist. of Fond du Lac Co. (West. Hist. Co., 1880), 413. 


12 See p. 79. 
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operating against diversification. With a higher standard of 
living and more complex wants, the industry of a people is re- 
adjusted and becomes more complex, and this is the more apt 
to be true if some great industry upon which dependence was 
f formerly placed becomes unprofitable, as was the case with 
wheat growing in Wisconsin. The introduction of live stock 
afforded an opportunity for the raising of other grains and 
farm crops, which would not stand transportation except when 
converted into beef, mutton or pork. Rotation of crops be- 
came possible with resulting benefit to the soil, and when fol- 
lowed to a rational extent made the more economical use of 
I abor and machinery possible by distributing the former 
throughout the year and the latter over a longer season.1® 
The keeping of live stock also enabled the farmer to make profit- 
able use of otherwise waste land and waste products,"* as well 
is to raise larger crops per acre on land the fertility of which 
had been thus restored.1®> It was no small matter either that 
the farm income no longer depended upon a single crop and 
that an uncertain one. Great gains and great losses were both 
less frequent and agriculture thus became less speculative and 
more planful. 

_ The part played in the spread of the wheat industry by im- 
proved harvesting and other machinery has already been 
pointed out.** The great profitableness of the wheat crop on the 
new and fertile lands of the West, together with the scarcity 
of labor there, stimulated the early improvement of machinery 
for the growing of wheat beyond that for the growing of other 


18 Farm. Inst., (Wis.) Bulletin No. 20, p. 21. Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 
1886, p. 227; 1875-76, pp. 330-31; 1876-77, pp. 23-24. Wis. Farmer, 18: 
177. See Ninth Annual Rep. Wis. Dairymen’s Assoc., p. 38 ff., for unfavorable 
attitude toward mixed farming. The fact of better utilization of farm labor 
and machinery in diversified agriculture was brought out in conversation with 
4 man who had been aquainted with conditions on the farm for thirty years 
n St. Croix county. The use of the same machinery in the harvesting of crops 
which mature in succession was given as an illustration. On the other hand 
excessive diversification requires too much machinery. See Farm. Inst., (Wis.) 
Bulletin INGA LOW Dan oc. 

'“Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1886, p. 227; 1887, p. 1. , 

1 Farm. Inst., (Wis.) Bulletin No. 5, p. 45. 

16 See above pp. 62-3; also Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1874-75, p. 181 ff; Kes- 
Singer, History of Buffalo County, Wis., p. 872; Wis. Farmer, 9: 381. 
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erops.‘’ Later more rapid improvements in machinery for the! 
raising of other crops have tended to reduce the relative ad- 
vantage which wheat held over the latter in that respect.*® Im- 
proved harvesting machinery for wheat was throughout the 
wheat period also often bought recklessly and cared for scantily 
with consequent financial difficulties, which, as we have seen, 
tended to keep the farmer in the rut of wheat raising.’® 

After a time the tendency toward diversified agriculture 
which had in large measure displaced wheat growing in Wis-| 
consin, gave way in its turn to a reaction toward more special-| 
ized forms of farm industry again. The growing of wheat,| 
however, continued to decline as before, since the newer condi-| 
tions were more and more unfavorable for that crop.”° Off 
these specialized forms of industry, the growing of tobacco and 
dairying were the most important.” | | 

The early attempts to introduce the culture of tobacco havel 
been already referred to.2? The slow progress in this directifill 
for many years was due simply to the fact that the conditional 
that favor wheat growing are unfavorable for the cultivatiainl 
of tobacco. The briefest attention to the essential differences 
the character of the two industries shows why this is so; fo 


17 Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1887, pp. 38-49; 1882-88, p. 27. Farm. Inst.i 
(Wis.), Bulletin No. 10, p. 243. . 
18 Compare cultivators for hoed crops, in general, machine corn, tobacco and 
potato planters; corn cutters, huskers and shredders, potato diggers, etc. The 
silo method of utilizing corn and other forage crops may be cited as a some- 
what analogous later improvement and has particular significance in a stat 
where the season is neither sufficiently long nor the climate sufficiently warm 
in large areas to bring the corn crop to full maturity. | 
1 Farm. Inst., (Wis.) Bulletin No. 19, p. 57 ff.; Trans. of State Agric. Soe.4 
1874-75, pp. 186-96; Martin, History of. the Phe Movement, 385. | 
For a discussion of the relation between harvesting machinery and the sizer 
of the most economical wheat farm see the article referred to above [notelf 
8], by C. W. Thompson. | 
20 Yee above pp. 87-8; also ibid., note 7, where the inability of the farmers olf 


Wisconsin to raise cattle in competition with the cheaper range lands to thd 


west and southwest was pointed out. [See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1879-804 
p. 211.] A similar statement may be made with reference to the sheep industry{] 
Further, a large part of Wisconsin lies too far outside the great corn belt to en! 
able the farmers of that state to participate largely in the production of corny 
fed beef and pork. 

2 The raising of potatoes, barley and sugar beets constitute other less im 
portant examples. 

22 See above p. 31. also Hibbard, Hist .of Agric. in Dane Co., 160-75. 
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the successful cultivation of tobacco requires, relatively, a min- 
imum amount of land, highly intensive culture, considerable in- 
telligence of a special kind and much labor and capital. Quan- 
titatively speaking, nature does little and man, much, in the 
culture of tobacco. These considerations are sufficient to ac- 
count for the late development of the tobacco growing indus- 
try in Wisconsin.”* 

Somewhat similar conditions prevented the rise of dairying 
to importance in earlier days, though instances are not want- 
ing in which unfavorable conditions were overcome under the 
stimulus of the early failure in the wheat crop.** Capital, how- 
ever, was lacking for the purchase of cows of good quality and 
for the erection of barns and fences.?> The quality of the early 
butter and cheese was very inferior. on account of lack of 
proper facilities for making and on account of lack of skill.” 
Further, the chief markets in the lake cities were already 
supplied by dairy products of approved quality—particularly 
from Ohio.?” In the interior portion of the state at least, facil- 
ities for transportation were lacking; for it must be remem- 
bered that if dairy products on account of high specific value 
ean bear transportation a long distance at relatively low cost, 
nevertheless that transportation must be rapid and afforded 
under such conditions as will insure arrival without deteriora- 


23 See Hibbard, supra. The most hasty reference to the facts set forth by Hib- 
bard in reference to tobacco culture shows how impossible it was for that crop 
to occupy any place in the early agriculture of Wisconsin. 

24 See above p. 31. See Hibbard, 176-77; Pat. Office Rep., Agriculture, 1852-53, 
pp. 327-35., including a statement by a man in Rock county that he had milked 
thirty-five cows during the previous season and had been in the dairy business 
for the preceding seven years. See Prairie Farmer, 10: 74-5. 

2% See above p. 49. These difficulties were doubtless partly imaginary, but 
Hibbard [p. 177] goes too far in their disparagement. See Sixth Ann. Rep. Wis. 
Dairymen’s Assoc., 97. 

26The quality of the early wheat in Wisconsin was on the contrary very 
superior. Good butter or cheese does not make itself, as good wheat grows 
itself on rich adaptable soil. 

“Rew that are handling cows know their business.” Ex. Governor W. D. 
Hoard, Fifth Ann. Rep. Wis. Dairymen’s ASssoc., 32. 

7 Seventh Ann. Rep. Wis. Dairymen’s Assoc., 29. 

“Then (1850) we had to peddle our products to such purchasers as could 
be found or induced to buy—five or six cents a pound being thought a good 
price for it.’ Second Ann. Rep. Wis. Dairymen’s Assoc., 9. 
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tion in quality.?® Still further, there was a general imprest 
that Wisconsin lay outside of the dairy region—due in part to 
misapprehension and in part to the evil reputation of Wisconsin 
butter and cheese.?® Most of all, the profitableness of wheat 
growing and the characteristic conservatism, and indisposition 
of the wheat grower to change the nature of his operations pre-| 
vented the earlier growth of the dairy industry.*° 

The extreme depression in the wheat industry, however, whidl 
followed the war, and the high prices for dairy products during 
the same period finally resulted for a time in a considerable 
development of dairying, in certain parts of the state, which 
was also made possible in large measure by the introduction of} 
refrigerated transportation about the year 1868.*1 Resulting 
overproduction led to depression and this in turn to the organ-| 
ization of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association in 1872, from| 
which time dates a new era in dairying within the state.*? The| 
Association at once took steps to secure a better quality of pro-| 
duct, to extend the breadth of the market, to secure more favor- | 
able rates of transportation and, in a word, to secure the codpera- 
tion of dairymen in general for the good of the industry as a| 
whole.*? A good illustration of this policy was afforded when 
at the annual meeting of the Association in 1879, a resolution 


* Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1879-80, pp. 220-21. 

22 See Seventh Ann. Rep. Wis. Dairymen’s Assoc., 27. “The climate was not 
auspicious, the wild grasses resulted in a disagreeable flavor and the soil 
would not produce tame grass successfully. Further the water was bad.” 
See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1852, po. 228-87; 1851, pp. 178-79. 

30 “Tt is harder and takes longer to convert the farmer than it does the 
farm to dairying.” Fifth Ann. Rep. Wis. Dairymen’s Assoc., 30. See also 
Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1882-88, p. 272. 

Indifference toward dairying near Columbus, Columbia county, a few years 
previous to 1890 was said to have been due to the ability to raise twenty to 
twenty-five bushels, and above, of wheat to the acre. Highteenth Ann. Rep. Wis. 
Dairymen’s Assoc., 50.. | 

31 See above p. 67. See Hibbard, Hist. of Agric. in Dane Oo., 178; Second Ann, 
Rep. Wis. Dairymen’s Assoc., 22; Highth Ann. Rep., 32-4. 

32 Second Ann. Rep., 9; Seventh Ann. Rep., 128; Trans. of State Agric. Soe., 


1871, p. 4. 
33 Seventh Ann. Rep. Supra. 
“Dairymen have an advantage on ‘freights . . . When a ear-load of 


wheat in New York would be worth from $500 to $600, a car-load of cheese 
would be worth nearly $3,000, and a car-load of butter $7,000 to $8,000.” 
Second Ann. Rep., 12. See Ibid., 2. Also Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1888, p. 


181. 
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was passed recommending to the dairymen of the state that in 
view of the overcrowded state of the cheese market and the 
higher relative price of butter, they defer making cheese in the 
coming spring as late as possible in order to relieve the market 
to that extent at least.2* The Association also lent its active 
influence toward extending the dairy industry into new regions 
within the state where conditions were ripe for a change from 
wheat growing.®*® It is not too much to say that a large measure 
of the prosperity which followed in dairying was due to the 
intelligent and persevering efforts of the Association, and their 
activities have been thus referred to at length in order to em- 
phasize the contrast between the absence of effective organiza- 
tion among the large mass of plodding wheat farmers and the 
part played by the compact organization of a few intelligent 
dairymen in reviving their industry from the depression into 
- it had fallen and lifting it to a new plane of progress. 
The dairymen, to be sure, had a great advantage: they labored 
in behalf of a live industry while the wheat farmers clung to a 
pursuit fast falling into decadence.*® 

_ These elements of decadence in the wheat industry have been 
Beecently set forth. It remains to point out the remaining 
superior advantages of dairying. One of the most important 
& these is the great natural adaptability of a large part of Wis- 
consin to dairying. Partly as a result of the united efforts of the 
6 airymen of Wisconsin for a higher standard of quality and partly 
as a result of the development of refrigerated transportation, 
their products were soon recognized to be as good as the best.%7 
There i is no longer any question of the highly favorable natural 
advantages for dairying in Wisconsin.*® On the other hand, 


q % Seventh Ann. Rep. 101. 

- %See Farm, Inst., (Wis.) Bulletin No. 6, p. 153. 

36 Hibbard, Hist. of Agric. in Dane Oo., 178. 

 *See Rep. Ind. Com. (1900), 10: 187; testimony of Mr. Le Grand Powers, 
Chief, Divis. of Agric., U. 8. Census. The reputation of the dairy products of 
Wisconsin for high quality suffered some decline a decade or more ago with a 
consequent loss of market, on account of the deterioration caused by the manu- 
facture of “filled cheese.” See discussion in Reps. of Dairymen’s Assoc., 1894-96. 
| 8See Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1886, p. 83; Fifth Ann. Rep. Wis. Dairy- 
men’s Assoc., 29-33; Bulletin of Agric. Exper. Stat., Univ. of Wis., No. 88, 
(Sept., 1901) pp. 46; Ibid., Bulletin No. 140 (Sept., 1906) pp. 10-17. Also 
Farm. Inst., (Wis.) Bulletin No. 9, p. 219. 
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large portions of Wisconsin are for reasons already pointed out 
no longer adapted to specialized wheat growing. Continuous 
cropping to wheat has been seen to be destructive to the fertil- 
ity of the soil while dairying is a restorative industry in that 
respect, and is thus self-perpetuating.*® Dairying also affords 
a more certain revenue, while in respect to wheat growing the 
profits of good crops are often overbalanced by the losses in- 
volved in a succession of poor crops.*® In the long run, there 
fore, dairying proves the more profitable pursuit. This fact, 
together with the restorative influence upon the fertility of the 
soil, results in higher values for land where the latter industry 
is followed.*t Wheat growing is thus not able to compete with 
dairying for possession of the land in Wisconsin. Wheat suffers 
further from the competition of those grain and forage crops 
which are subsidiary to dairying and which thus reflect in a 
measure the strong competitive character of the latter industry. 
Again, dairying results in the more even distribution of labor 
throughout the year and thus in its more economical utilization. 
Further, dairying requires both labor and directive capacity of 
a higher order and of a more systematized quality than does 
wheat growing, and naturally affords a larger remuneration.*® | 


°° Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1880-81, p. 46; 1881-82)p. 181. Seventh Ann. 
Rep. Wis. Dairymen’s Assoc., 125; Ibid., Kighth Ann. Rep., 108 ff. 

40 Sizth Ann. Rep. Wis. Dairymen’s Assoc., 22. “There has not been a bal 
failure in the dairy in the last fifteen years.” Jbid., Highth Ann. Rep., 29. 

4. “A comparison of farm values between Sheboygan and Jefferson counties 
and the two non-dairying counties Vernon and, St. Croix, on the basis of the census 
of 1885 shows a difference in farm values of land and products of from three } 
to five hundred per cent. in favor of the dairy counties.” Trans. of State Agric. | 
Soc., 1890, p. 130. See Ibid., 1879-80, pp. 210-11; also Fifth Ann. Rep. Wis. 
State Board of Agric. for 1903, p. 235. By 1900, dairying had become so gen- | 
eral over the state as to constitute an important factor in land values in 
most of the counties. As has already been pointed out above, however, 
land values are in general lower in the counties which still raise wheat. See } 
Table XXIII. 

2’The wheat raiser has but few and simple things to think of. He may 
plow, sow, reap and market five hundred acres of grain and still be a man of / 
few ideas and of narrow mental culture. But the dairyman is compelled by | 
the very necessity of his business to be a man with eye open and active mind | 

. ” Seventh Ann. Rep. Wis. Dairymen’s Assoc., 24. See also Farm. | 
arate (Wis.) Bulletin No. 4, p. 62. 
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Dairying thus tends most of all, directly and indirectly, to- 
ward the displacement of wheat and our analysis here is found 
to agree with the ascertained facts above.*? 


#3 Reference has been made to the imvortant part played by the Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s Association in the development of the dairy industry and thus 
in the displacement of the unprofitable wheat crop. Great credit is also due 
to other organizations in a similar way. The State Agricultural Society, the 
various county agricultural societies, the farmers’ institutes, the Grange and 
other kindred organizations have all labored toward the same end. See Pat. 
Office Rep. for 1858, Agriculture, pp. 210-18. 

To the Agricultural School of the State University, however, perhaps more 
credit is due for the improvement of the agriculture of Wisconsin than to all 
other similar agencies combined. Always a center of experiment, of discus- 
sion, of agitation for and training in better methods, and of the development 
of valuable technical processes, it has contributed immeasurably to that high 
intelligence and skill which have enabled the farmers of Wisconsin to reap the 
corresponding rewards of intelligence and skill. See Saturday Evening Post, 
June 22, 1907. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE FUTURE OF WHEAT GROWING IN WISCONSIN 


What of wheat growing in Wisconsin in the future? May 


we look for a revival of that industry in that state, comparable — 


to its apparent revival in the state of Ohio? To essay the 
role of prophet would be hazardous; but the conditions upon. 
which wheat growing in Wisconsin in the future appears to 
depend may be set forth in a provisional way. The problem 
constitutes in part one phase of the world movement of the 


wheat area which involves the future of wheat growing in the 


United States as a whole. On the other hand, it constitutes a 


1See above pp. 14, 21, for reference to the early decline ih wheat growing 
in Ohio. 


Ohio raised a greater number of bushels of wheat (50,376,800 bushels) in 


the year 1899 than at any other census period in the half ceatury closing with 
thai year. Further, Ohio ranked first among the states in the United States 
in that year in the production of wheat per square mile of area, having pro- 
Guced 1,235.94 bushels per square mile. This figure has been surpassed but 
once during the census periods included in the fifty years 1850-1900, Indiana 


having produced 1,316.76 bushels per square mile of area in the year 1879. — 


Further, the per capita yield of wheat in Ohio rose to 12.12 bushels in 1899, — 


after having fallen from 14.39 bushels in 1879 to 9.68 bushels in 1889. Iowa 
presents, apparently, a somewhat analogous situation but the total yield in 
that state in 1899 was considerably less than in either 1869 or 1879, while the 
per capita yield in 1899 (10.20 bushels) was but little more than half that of 
1879 (19.18 bushels) and was considerably less than half that of 1869 (24.65. 


bushels). The increase in the yield per capita from 1889 to 1899 was, how- 
ever, greater in the case of Iowa than in the case of Ohio—the per capita 


yield for the former state being 4.31 bushels for 1889. Delaware, Kentucky 


and Tennessee, both in respect to the production of wheat per capita and per id 


square mile of area, are comparable to Ohio. Indeed, the per capita produc- 


tion of wheat in Delaware and Tennessee and the production per square mile 


of area in Delaware in 1899 were the largest of any census period from 1850 to ; 
1900. [See Bulletin of U. S. Dept. of Agric., Divis. of Stat., No. 24; Rela- 


tions of Population and Food Products in the United States, etc., Washington, 
1903, pp. 27-32]. In the year 1900, however, Ohio was said to have suffered 
the greatest failure in the wheat crop ever experienced by any state in ihe 
United States. Harper’s Weekly, 44: 823. 
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phase of the production of wheat within the boundaries of the 
United States. These two phases of the question are not in- 
dependent but may be separated for purposes of discussion. 
The problem may be stated in another way by saying that wheat 
growing in Wisconsin must compete with wheat growing in the 
world at large and with wheat growing in the United States in 
particular. In addition it must compete with other crops and 
other farm pursuits in Wisconsin. 

For a number of years, the future of wheat growing in the 
United States has been debated pro and con by experts in both 
hemispheres. One side claims that the importance of the United 
States in the production of a surplus for the world’s wheat sup- 
ply must soon diminish on account of the increase in population 
and the exhaustion of the area of cheap lands within that coun- 
try and the opening up of new cheap lands in other countries; 
while the other side claims that the withdrawal of much of the 
land in the United States from cultivation to wheat is merely 
temporary, and that steadily higher prices would result in the 
bringing of it again into cultivation for that purpose.2 In this 
discussion there are the widest and most irreconcilable esti- 
mates as to the possibility of increasing the wheat area in other 
countries, considering adaptability to the culture of wheat, com- 
peting crops and pursuits, competing foods, transportation and 
social factors.* The whole problem is a complex and difficult 


?See Northwestern Miller, Dec. 30, 1887, and Feb. 3, 1888, for reference to 
a review of the investigations of a number of men in respect to American com- 
petition in wheat growing, by Dr. Rudolph Meyer (1883), and also a review of 
Similar investigations by Dr. Max Sering. See Nation, 39: 259; Quart. Rev., 
164: 445; Arena, 3: 641; Pop. Sci. Month., 54: 145, 759; 55: 76@-67; Sat. 
Rev., 96: 506; No. Amer. Rev., 168: 191, 511; Quart. Jour. Econ., 18: 570: 
Rev. of Rev., 25: 588; Jour. of Pol. Econ., 1: 68, 365. 

In reference to Canada, see Mavor, Wheat in the Canadian Northwest; also 
Canad. Mag., 3: 468; 14: 137; 22: 561; 26: 29: Pop. Sci. Mo., 55: 766: 
Cent., 65: 481; Chicago Record Herald, Oct. 9, 1905. In reference to Argen- 
tina, see Landwirthschaft und Kolonisation im Spanischen Amerika von Mr. 
Kaerger in Sci. Amer. Sup., 54: 22339; Rev. of Rev. 26: 227; Outlook, 64: 
119; Jour. of Pol. Econ., 10: 206, 333. In reference to Siberia, see Sci. Amer- 
Sup. 43: 17681-2. In reference to various countries in general, see Cham- 
ber’s Journal, 64: 837: 72: 419; Crookes, The Wheat Problem, N. Y. and Lon- 
don, 1900; Nation, 41: 544; 66: 356, 4175; 67: 237; Forum, 24: 173; 27: 
101; Pop. Sci. Mo., 52: 760; 53: 1-9, 351-63; 54: 759; Rev. of Rev., 16: 598; 
Bankers’ Mag. (N. Y.) 50: 26, 782; Sat. Rev., 58: 142: 61: 265; 64: 662; 
96: 506; Nature, 61: 169; Nineteenth Cent., 43: 879: 53: 670;Journal Roy- 
al Statist. Soc., 58: 75; Rep. of Ind. Com. (1900) Vol. 6 [Index]. 
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one and perhaps nothing more can be safely done here than to. 
point out tendencies. In the first place, the tendency of the 
wheat industry to seek new and cheap lands is unmistakable; 
consequently we may look for a future relative decline of the 
eulture of wheat in this country as a whole while these new and 
cheap lands are being added to the wheat growing area of the 
world. That the same causes that operated to drive the wheat 
area across the country from east to west are now operating to 
drive it into British North America and into South America is 
a commonplace statement today. Even though there has been 
a revival of wheat growing in some of the older states of the 
United States, still that revival is small when compared with the 
increase in population, and may be taken as an indication of 
the relative strength and persistence of the movement of the 
wheat area out of the country. In Minnesota, there has long 
been a movement toward the displacement of wheat growing by 
diversified agriculture. In a great part of the state this already 
amounts to an accomplished fact.* The live stock industry is 
yearly becoming more important in South Dakota, while even 
North Dakota is making progress in that direction.® 

But even should we grant the probability of a permanent rise 
in the price of wheat and a future revival of wheat culture in 
those other parts of the United States where it hag become un- 
important, it seems probable that Wisconsin would be one of 
the last states in the Union to respond to that movement. The 
reasons for this assertion lie partly in the strong hold that the 
dairy industry already has within the state, together with the 
special adaptation of Wisconsin to that industry, which has its 
basis in favorable conditions of climate, in social and race 
factors and in the production of grass, hay, corn and, to a less 
extent, oats. Wheat must compete with these crops as grown 
for dairy purposes, as well as with other crops,® if it is to re- 
gain something of its old importance in the state. To this com- 


4See Thompson, C. W., The Movement of Wheat Growing; A Study of @ 
Leading State in Quart. Jour. Econ., 18: 570. 
-5See Bulletin of U. 8S. Dep. of Agric., Divis. of Stat., No. 24, pp. 31, 32. ~ 

° Especially with potatoes, barley, tobacco, sugar beets, and market garden- 
ing. 
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petition we have seen that wheat has become unequal and so it 
will probably remain as long as it is a frontier crop and con- 
tinues to be grown according to the extensive system.” An 
additional reason against the probability of an early return to 
wheat growing in Wisconsin is found in the bad repute into 
which that industry has fallen and the prejudice against it 
among the farmers of the state. No doubt the demand for 
bread is paramount and must be satisfied; while a considerable 
and permanent rise in the price of wheat would work wonders 
in removing the present day prejudice in Wisconsin against 
that crop. Still, the demand for bread is not inexorable, be- 
cause it is capable of being replaced, to a certain extent, by 
competing foods, and among these competing foods dairy pro- 
ducts hold an important place. Further, for dairying, Wiscon- 
sin has comparatively greater exclusive advantages than for 
raising wheat. There are relatively many possible areas for 
the revival of wheat growing in the United States, and, if we 
ean judge from past experience, relatively few areas exception- 
ally favorable for dairying—particularly in its specialized 
forms.. The conclusion then seems to be warranted that under 
these conditions the wheat crop in Wisconsin will continue to 
be unable to compete with that crop as grewn in other sections 
of the United States, as well as with other crops and other farm 
pursuits within the state itself. 

_ There are those, however, who insist that Wisconsin enjoys 
no overwhelming natural advantages in reference to dairying 
and that large areas to the west and to the south, and presum- 
ably in other sections of the country now unimportant in re- 
spect to that industry, may with the proper amount of well 
directed effort be reasonably expected to become important 
centers, in the future, for the production of milk, butter and 
cheese. It is doubtful, however, whether the combination of 
favorable conditions that has been seen to exist’in Wisconsin in 


-7™See above p. 162 ff. and footnote references. 

®See Bulletin of Agric. Exper. Stat., Univ. of Wis., No. 60. The Oheese In- 
dustry: Its Development and Possibilities in Wisconsin [1897], together with 
the accompanying map of the distribution of cheese and butter according to the 
Census of 1890. 
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respect to the dairy industry, either exists naturally, or can be 
reproduced artificially in any considerable portions of these 
other areas at a cost which will permit effective competition with 
dairying in the former state. 

On the other hand, some of the superior advantages enjoyed 
by Wisconsin dairymen in the past tend to diminish. Ex-Govy-) 
ernor Horatio Seymour of New York, when addressing the Wis- 
consin State Agricultural Society in 1870,° expressed the opinion| 
that Wisconsin ought to do well in dairying because in that in- 
dustry the cost of land plays so important a part and the latter 
state is well situated in that respect as compared with New York. 
It was pointed out a decade later that producing dairy pro- 
ducts had been sustained on land worth $150 an acre and that 
Wisconsin dairymen were ‘‘protected by the organizations of 
those that rule the market upon these products upon high priced 
land.’’*° With the rise in the value of land consequent to the 
introduction of dairying into Wisconsin, due in part to the 
capitalization of those same superior advantages for that in- 
dustry, conditions as between New York and Wisconsin in this 
respect have tended toward equalization, while the cheaper lands 
beyond the Mississippi river, and elsewhere, that are adapted 
to dairying have in turn a similar advantage in that respect over 
the higher priced lands of Wisconsin. Further, it was noted 
above™ that the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association was able to 
secure freight rates on dairy products to the eastern markets so 
liberal that it cost scarcely more to ship from Wisconsin than 
from many parts of the dairy region of New York. But there 
is no reason why this process of the equalization of market con- 
ditions by the neglect of distance in making freight tariffs on 
dairy products should not apply equally well as between Wis- 
consin and territory still more remote from market. As @ 
matter of fact ‘‘The Wisconsin Dairy Manufacturers and Milk 
Producers’ Association’’ has been recently organized for the 
purpose of bringing pressure to bear upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in order to secure the maintenance of dis- 


Trans, 1870, pi. t33% fe 
10 [bid., 1879-80, p. 211. 
1P, 168. See also Fifth Ann. Rep. Wis. Dairymen’s Assoc., 30-31. 
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tance tariff rates on dairy products from competing territory 
to the west of Chicago.’ This equalization both in reference 
fo land values and in reference to rates of transportation has 
also manifested its influence in respect to other farm pursuits, 
and, as we have seen, explains, in part, the westward movement 
of both the wheat area and the center of the production of live 
stock. The significance of these facts for our immediate pur- 
pose lies in this: that in so far as natural conditions are meas- 
urably adaptable, dairying tends to follow wheat growing and 
stock-raising westward and either to displace both—and es- 
pecially the former—or to force different methods in both pur- 
suits. Partly as a result of the operation of these causes, the 
live-stock industry in the great corn belt to the west and south 
of Wisconsin has been reduced to an intensive system for the 
production of corn-fed meat products, with the further result 
that land values are quite as high as in the dairy regions of 
W isconsin.’* Wheat growing must in like manner either be ecar- 
ried on according to the intensive system or be driven from those 
Tegions open to competition from dairying or from other more 
highly organized farm pursuits—that is, from a large propor- 
tion of the present wheat area within the United States. When 
m this process of competition and equalization the price of 
wheat rises to a sufficient extent to make intensive wheat grow- 
ing profitable, wheat may, with the reservations noted above in 
reference to other competing areas in the United States, be again 
grown in Wisconsin, but it will be grown in due subordination 


-2%See Chicago Record Herald, Aug. 2, 1907. 

| 3% Compare the stall-fed meat products of English farmers on the high priced 
lands of that country. 

In some parts of the great central grain belt of the United States—espec- 
jally in the state of Illinois—the live stock industry suffers serious competi- 
tion from the production of cash grain crops. This is made _ possible 
by the disregard of soil exploitation which the latter method of farming in- 
Yolves. Land values in those sections are sustained in spite of declining 
yield by the general upward tendency in the price of lands. 

4 It is to be noted that while the dairy region also moves westward, that in- 
dustry does not tend to disampear in the older sections as did wheat growing. 
The reasons for this have been stated in pointing out the essential difference 
between the two industries. For a discussion of Dairy Development in the 
United States by Henry BH. Alvord, Chief of Dairy Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, see Year Book of the Dept. of Agric., 1899, pp. 381-402. See also 
Berth Census, 5: 165-86 and 9: 433-459. 
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to a diversified system of agriculture and not to the exclusion of | 
other farm pursuits as in early days. 

Some light may be thrown upon the future possible situation | 
in Wisconsin in reference to the growing of wheat in connec- 
tion with other farm pursuits by turning, for a closer examina- } 
tion, to those regions of the United States to which reference} 
has already been made as affording an illustration of the appar- 
ent revival of wheat growing.’* It was asserted a score of years | 
ago that the farmers of the Western Reserve in Ohio had been | 
following dairying too exclusively in the past and that they were} 
at that time turning their attention to the growing of wheat in| 
connection with dairying and were getting good results, while} 
they kept just as many cows as before and secured just as good | 
a return from dairying. The wheat crop was said to be prof- 
itable in itself, while the straw was valuable for feed and for 
other purposes in connection with dairying. Further, the wheat 
crop was found to be the best crop with which to seed down to 
grass. With careful cultivation, average yields of as high as 
thirty-five bushels per acre had been secured fh some cases for 
several years in succession and this had been done by the use 
of improved machinery and without other labor than that result- 
ing from the fuller utilization of the help already employed in 
dairying.® Examination of the statistics of the wheat crop for} 
the year 1899 in Ohio does not, however, seem to fully justify 
this point of view. The wheat growing and the dairying regions 
remain to a large extent separate and distinct.1® Of eleven 
counties?” in Ohio producing over one million bushels of wheat 
each in 1899, but three had over ten thousand dairy cows each} 
and all of these three had less than fifteen thousand each. On 
the other hand, of the ten counties'® having over fifteen thousand 


14 See above p. 172, note 1. 

© Farm, Inst., (Wis.) Bulletin No. 1, pp. 126-29. 

16 Twelfth Census. See also Bulletin U. 8S. Dept. of Agric., No. 55, Bureau 
of Animal Industry: Statistics of the Dairy, [with accompanying charts] by} 
Henry EK. Alvord, Chief of Dairy Division. 

17 Darke, Seneca, Pickaway, Butler, Hancock, Fayette, Miami. Madison, 
Preble, Green, and Putnam counties. ~ 

18 Ashtabula, Trumbull, Hamilton, Stark, Geauga, Columbiana, Lorain, Port- 
age, Cuyahoga, and Summit counties. 
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‘dairy cows each, but one’® produced much more than a half mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, while seven produced less than that 
‘amount each. A similar examination of the statistics relating 
‘to dairying and wheat growing in the state of New York for 
the year 1899 shows an even greater separation between these 
two branches of agriculture.° 
Similar reports of good yields of wheat over a series of years, 
where grown with proper rotation, have been made occasionally 
in Wisconsin,” but in the meantime wheat growing in general 
has continued to decline rapidly in that state. The conclusion 
then seems to be, as already pointed out,?? that the wheat crop 
is, on the whole, found less useful than other farm crops as a 
crop supplementary to dairying, and is accordingly unable to 
compete with those crops on that account. Accordingly, the 
prospects for the growing of wheat in connection with dairying 
in Wisconsin do not seem encouraging. The more complete 
separation between wheat growing and dairying in New York, 
where the latter industry is much more important than in Ohio, 
is significant in this connection. 
The other reasons set forth above in reference to the utility 
of the wheat crop are probably more valid than that of its im- 
portance in connection with dairying, and these reasons doubtless 
explain in large measure its apparent revival in Ohio and other 
states. This is especially true with reference to the utility of 
the wheat crop as contributory to successful seeding to grass.?8 
As that result is, however, largely due to the fact that wheat is 
a winter crop in those sections, while winter wheat can be grown 


19 Stark county. BDven in this county, however, dairying is largely confined 
to the eastern portion. 

20 See same references as for Ohio, above, note 16. 

1 Farm. Inst., (Wis.) Bulletin No. 2, p. 24; No. 5, p. 45; No. 6, p. 53. See 
‘also Trans. of State Agric. Soc., 1892, pp. 246, 252. 

22 See above p. 170. 

22 Personal acquaintance with conditions in Ohio for a number of years 
Serves to strengthen belief in this point of view. The high yield, of wheat 
per capita in some counties of Ohio, in 1899, however, proves that in those 
sections the wheat crop has been found profitable for its own sake. Pickaway, 
Darke, Seneca, Hancock, and Butler counties raised 44, 35, 32, 26 and 20 
bushels per capita respectively in that year. 
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only to a limited extent in Wisconsin, it follows that there is less 

reason for growing wheat on that account in the latter state.** 
On the whole, then, an early return to wheat growing in any 

considerable degree of importance seems improbable in Wiscon- 


sin unless in those few counties where it still persists in a small 
way. There are certainly no indications of such a revival at 


present.2>. The age of economic revolutions is, however, not past, 
and unexpected developments have brought many a prediction to 
grief. | 


2 See, however, Farm. Inst., (Wis.) Bulletin No. 18, p. 58. See also Ibid., 
No. 2, pp. 24-5. : 
25 See above p. 102, note 32. 
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CHAPTER XII 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Adaptability of the soil, Peer ability of et as a crop suit- 
able for frontier eonditions, and economic habit on the part of 
the early settlers of Wisconsin led to the rise of wheat growing 
within the state. With crop failure and decline in yield and 
with the breakdown of the early home market for wheat, a tend- 
ency toward diversification appeared as early as 1850. This 
tendency was, however, soon checked by the construction of rail- 
roads, which gave access to outside markets and which led to 
the spread of the wheat area over a much larger portion of the 
state and to an even greater specialization in the growing of 
that crop than before. The introduction of improved farm _ 
machinery for the production of wheat—especially during the 
period of the Civil War—emphasized the tendency toward that 
crop and facilitated the rapid exploitation of the soil. 
Another important factor in producing excessive specializa- 
tion in the growing of wheat was the favorable public land _ 
policy—federal and state—which led to the opening up of the 
cheap, fertile lands of the state on easy terms and to their 
settlement with extraordinary rapidity. Men are wasteful of 
that which costs little and cropping to wheat according to the 
extensive method afforded the most evident opportunity of tak- 
ing advantage of the situation. Abundance of cheap land also 
indirectly facilitated the growing of wheat by affording a basis 
for the land-grant railroad. Moreover, the combination of cheap 
lands and railroad construction created a situation preeminently 
favorable to speculation in land and to this speculation wheat- 
growing lent itself with peculiar adaptability, as it required 
@ minimum amount of permanent improvements. A continua- 
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tion of the same policy on terms increasingly favorable to pro- 
spective settlers was, in turn, largely instrumental in the néove- 
ment of the wheat area out of Wisconsin and into other sections, 
and the state thus became entirely typical of the movement of 
the wheat area across the country, as a whole, from east to west. 
Whatever may have been the net political and social effects of 
the cheap land policy, it is very questionable whether it can be 
justified economically, as it has been the chief factor leading to 
reckless soil exploitation and undesirable Saat tia) in agri- 
eulture. . 
The distrust of railroad corporations by the early setriene of 
Wisconsin gave away with the break-down of the home-market 
and the wheat farmers became as eagerly desirous for railroads 
as they had formerly been hostile. The farmers were led to 
believe that they might themselves own and control the railroads, 
and when this hope proved without foundation they were still 
willing to encourage their construction by granting mortgages 
upon their land. High anticipations of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the construction of railroads were held by the farm- 
ers, while the projectors of the railroads were on their part con- 
vineed that sufficient business would exist to occupy all the 
roads that could be constructed to the West, and scouted the 
idea of competition. Such competition, however, soon developed 
and was accentuated by the depression of 1857. Local dis- 
crimination in rates at once appeared and produced dissatis- 
faction on the part of the farmers. The situation was the more 
difficult because of the almost absolute dependence of the wheat 
farmer upon the railroad, while the latter was on the other hand 
subject to all the unfavorable conditions incident to an almost 
entire dependence upon a single commodity for traffic. Com- 
bination among the railroads, together with the deficiency in 
transportation facilities, due to limited construction during the 
Civil War period, led to higher rates, which were largely main- 
tained after the close of the war and which the wheat farmer 
was the less able to bear on account of declining prices: for 
wheat, and on account of higher cost of production due to de- 
pleted fertility and higher land values. Under these circum- 
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THe. 


stances the Granger movement developed in Wisconsin and re- 
lations between the railroad and the wheat farmer reached an ° 
acute stage. Additional forces, to which the railroad itself had 
contributed as an educative and economic agent, were, however, 
already in operation, leading to a marked change in the agricul- 
ture of the state, in consequence of which the dependence of 
farmer upon the railroad became less absolute. The railroad 
in its turn came to have less complete dependence upon a 
single industry and benefited accordingly. Largely on account 
of these circumstances the struggle between the railroads and 
the farmers in a measure subsided. 

In the early movement away from specialization in the grow- 
ing of wheat, the tendency was at first toward general diversi- 
fication in grain farming and stock raising. Later a reaction 
set in toward specialized. farming—especially as represented by 


dairying, which became the characteristic farm industry of the 
state. Contrary to early opinion, natural conditions in Wis- 
econsin were found to. be exceptionally favorable for dairying— 
particularly for the manufacture of cheese. The changed con- 
ditions which made the growing of wheat unprofitable at the 
same time contributed to the success of dairying. The latter 
industry in its turn now felt the stimulus of racial and economic 
habit long dormant because of unfavorable environment. Those 
who failed to adapt themselves to the new conditions moved 
\out of the state with the wheat area and continued to grow 
wheat. Dairying required the exercise of a far more discrim- 
inating intelligence and unremitting eare than the growing of 
wheat and afforded a much larger sphere for the application of 
technical knowledge. The compact organization of the dairy 
farmers, which the cooperative nature of the industry and the 
high range of intelligence among dairymen furthered, afforded 
another telling advantage over wheat growing as a pursuit. 
Favorable rates of transportation were secured for dairy pro- — 
ducts and a permanent market insured by the development of a ~ 
high-grade product of uniform quality. Dairying led to the 
renovation of the soil and to greatly increased values for land — 
and these conditions reacted still more against the growing of 
wheat, until the latter industry was almost entirely driven from 
[477 | 
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the state. The tobacco crop played a similar, though far less} 
important, part in the displacement of wheat growing in certain | 
sections of the state, while insect pests han other causes con-} 
tributed to the same result. : 

A considerable revival of wheat see least according to | 
the extensive method—appears unlikely in Wisconsin because of | 
the relatively more exclusive advantages in that state for dairy-| 
ing than for the growing of wheat. Neither does investigation of | 
the important dairy and wheat growing districts of New York | 
and Ohio warrant the opinion that wheat growing may be again 
taken up in an important way, as incidental to dairying, since 
the two industries appear to be largely confined to separate 
regions in these two states. Other farm crops appear to be re 
latively more useful in that connection. 

Lastly, it appears that, in accordance with past experience, we 
may expect a continued movement of the wheat growing area 
of the world generally, into the relatively less developed regions 
that are adapted to that crop, until the tendencies that operate 
toward the equalization of economic conditions between com- 
peting areas have worked out their ultimate effects; and such a 
consideration probably points to a relative decline in the extent 
of wheat growing within the United States as a whole for an 
indefinite period in the future. 
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Society, which constitute a mine of information illustrative of the agricultural 
development of the state. Next in importance come the Reports of the Mil- 
aukee Chamber of Commerce. The Annual Reports of the Wisconsin Dairy- 
en’s Association and the Bulletins of the Farmers’ Institutes of Wisconsin 
fare especially valuable for the later period. The Bulletins of the Agricultural 
Waeperiment Station of the University of Wisconsin, especially those relating 
to the development of the dairy industry in Wisconsin, have been found of 
much use. The Annwal Reports and the Special Reports and Bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture have been found highly valuable for 
ithe purpose of comparison with respect to other parts of the United States. 
Especial mention should be made of the early bound volumes of the Wisconsin 
Warmer and the Prairie Farmer, the former being valuable for the local point 
of view and the latter for the West in general. ; 

i Frequent reference has been made to Bulletin No. 24, U. S. Department of 
TAgricuiture, Division of Statistics, from which the suggestion for this study 
jwas originally received. Hibbard’s History of Agriculture in Dane County, 
WWisconsin, has been of constant assistance, especially in respect to the re- 
ations between wheat growing and other farm pursuits, and as a more in- 
Atensive study of a particular section. Sanborn’s Congressional Grants in Aid 
lof Railways and Cary’s Organization and History of the C. M. and St. P. 
WRailway Company, are valuable in reference to the land grants and farm mort- 
Agages made to the railroads within the state. The works of Martin and 
iPeriam in reference to the farmers’ movement are written with a strong bias. 
Both sides of the controversy are presented more satisfactorily in the columns 
jof the Atlantic Monthly and the North American Review to which reference 
Tis made above. A history of the grange movement in the United States is in 
Hcourse of preparation by Mr. Solon J. Buck, as a Doctor’s thesis, University 
Hof Wisconsin. The works of Gregory and Ritchie, relative to early condi- 
Itions in Wisconsin, need to be used with care, and the same warning may be 
fluttered with reference to some of the miscellaneous reports and to some of 
ithe county histories of Wisconsin to which only general reference has been 
made above. It has been thought untiecessary to make especial mention in 
Wthe bibliography of a great number of the less important sources to which 
reference has been made in the text. 
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BULLETIN 


TABLE IV. 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Statistics of yearly produc'‘ion, acreage and yield per acre of wheat in Wisconsin. 


PRODUCTION. 
: Agricul. 
es tural re- 
ates ports 
census. S 
= 
i Bushels. | Bushels. 
A EMEL SS Ee ecllel 
PVE ne RR Dates 297,541 
aS ese | Ae 434, 409 
1843. 606 , 740 
SAAN Ae Nima ey hee 28 ,000 
SA MEd Palins eet yte 971,000 
1 CS EAR ape 1. 200,000 
1848 ae 1,600, 
1849 4286131). ce ec 
ASadoslee eres enienies 9, 000, 0001 
WSHGue eae once 12,000 ,0002 
Ab GY pres [Papa aL a re 14, 000,000 
MSH Si Aline te ln neoars atct eek eo aaey eee 
1859..| 15,657, 4538 MA ey Ses 
ESCO ices 29, 738 , 7162 
TSGU eee sl ean 15 ,000, 0002 
LSE2 ee 20, 765, 781 
| hat ot tea A aa Sa 20, 842 ,3859 
TSGL en enepe ons 14, 168,317 
MSGR eure cee 20, 307 , 920 
ASSOC Eee eu neaE 20,307, 920 
ASOT ewe eee tite 22, 000,000 
L868e2 ees eee hee 22 ,660 ,000 
1869. 25 ,606 344) 24,000,000 
SOME Rinere ra anes 20, 485 ,000 
F Woy hee EA Sitaep RD Geet 18,436, 000 
UST 2ieleee. 22, 307, 000 
TOTS ees cee 26, 322, 000 


+ Uncertain whether figures for crops of 1839 or crop of 1840. 


Secretary 
of state’s 
reports, 

( Wis.) and 
state cen- 
sus re- 
ports. 


Bushels. 


s+ eee 
et ee we ee eee 


eee ew ee ee ec eoe 


United 
States 
census. 


Acres. 


oe ee ee ee were 


seer seer coer 


se ee er eoe cece 


eee ep eee 


“"8,000,0002|.... 


8, 717 , 756* 
2,956 ,321* 
7, 029, 273* 


27 S16) B06 dane: 


ee ee reese ceee 
Se 


seer wc ee cece 


8, 842, 466* 
11,601, 183* 


see ew meee wees 


eee ew ewes ewer 


ee 


oY 


sewer eee ee ee 


ee ee cece toes 


s . ewe coer 


= ee ee cece 


see e ee oe wees 


i 


see et eee we ewes 


i ee ny 


eee ee ee tees 


ACREAGE. 


Agricul- 
tural re- 
ports. 
aS) 


Acres. 


i re a ay 


YIELD 
PER ACRE.) 


Secretary 
of state’s 
reports, 
(Wis.) and 
state cen- 
sus re- 
ports. 


Acres. 


15,1514) . 


i i 


ee Cn ec ec or ed 


dle a ere) sere te) 


ee ee wees weer lores reese sees 


ee a 


521,808: 
168,865 
603, 811 


"1,112, 630 


a 


Seo YRwRY DRY CVE 


883, 592 


cr iy 
wee eee ec eee 

peer reer tees 

er 

ee ee ay 

se ee cece 

see e twee ewes 


wiels'e see) ae ete 


State and Federal 
_ census Reports of 


ee cee! 


eevee 


ee eee 


See Histo 


V\ 


S co . 
Pore ae + eee 


C.O 


and Growth of the United States Census, by Carroll D. Wright and William CH 


Hunt, p. 32. 


[ Washington, 1900. ] 


t Report of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 1862, p. 49. Uncertai | 
whether the estimate is for the crop of 1889 or crop of 1840. 


|| No estimates were made for the year 1846. See Report of the Commissione} 


| 


| 


of Patents, 1846 [House Lxec. Doc. 29th Cong., 2nd Sess., vol. 3, No. 52, p. 8] 


§ The estimates for the years 1841 to 1848 inclusive are from the Patenh 


1849, see Report of the Commissioner of Patents, Part II, Agriculture, 184% 


Office Reports. 


pp. 14-15. 


In reference to the lack of similar estimates for the yea 
1849 to 1861 inclusive, and for an unfavorable criticism of the estimates befor 


1 Wis. Farmer 1855, p. 234, gives yield from 9,000,000 to 10.000,000 bushels 
2Rep. Milwaukee Board of Trade. . 
3 Wis. Farmer, 1858, p. 50. 

* Defective for acreage and yield. 
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TABLE IV—Continued. 
Statistics of yearly production, acreage and yield per acre of wheat in Wisconsin. 
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PRODUCTION. 
United | Agricul- 
States apa re- 
ports. 
censaos. (U. S.) 
4 
, _Bushels. | Bushels. 
MPPs! (io) 5) deta c) wie ore 18, 486, 000 
1875. 25, 200 ,000 
Be oe on 16,800,000 
1877.. 22 ,000.000 
a 21,154, 400 
1879. 24,884,689) 20 ,565, 720 
UDR 16, 654, 7135 
LSU Ieee ee 17,987,000 
BP Phere das 23,145,400 
PO Ny) oo 19, 604, 900 
1884.. 20,083 ,000 
a 15,665 ,000 
Red ees es ets 14,725, 000 
1887 13, 063 ,000 
BASE UN oe Secs 13, 855 ,000 
1889. 11,698,922) 16,937. 000 
AD SS 18 ,096, 
BETAS (re 3 ae yh 13, 043,000 
a ee eee 8,814, 000 
BT oes cele cose 8. 664, 485 
IS 9, 366 ,1762 
MENG) ee sfoscca "sik cele 8,616,218 
BBO: 2 |... 2. ene 8,898 , 950 
RNS ics te seis 0) craters 7,690,775 
1898 . ov 13,689 ,972 
1899 9,005,170) 11, 773, "382 
DAE AR 13,166,599 
BMP NGS 28a aiatels 7,576,874 
LEAS BTA Dene 9, 655, 094 
TBD Ae & 365, 335 
1904..|... 7,483,563 


ACREAGE. 

Secretary Secretary 
of state’s ; .| of state’s 
reports, United Agricul- reports, 
(Wis.) and} States tural Te- |(Wis.) and 
state cen-| census. ports. state cen- 
sus re- (U. 8S.) sus re- 
ports. ports. 
Bushels. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
math ay Softail eat Lee a te 1,603,130 | 1,794,919 

1,800,000 | 1,539,008 
Wall h re. a, Sydaree | ini a A 1,866,666 | 1,612,932 
ZORSOG IEE lie eee eines 1,466,667 | 1,445,650 
20, 921,373 as 1,706,000 | 1,798,647 
21,040,238 | 1,948,160 | 1,632,200 | 1,775,665 
15,606 , 200 es eel? 1,753,180 1,787,921 
14,172, 841 ENA, 1, 595,300 1,348,011 
WU POMERAT oo iseal ch hay 0 1,610,000 | 1,101,463 
15,493,219 ASG GOOH Pavia: mee 
CANOSBs OOS UI eo reucels ay estate 1,434,510 1,109,721 
12,955 , 456 DP SGe, Pobre eb 
ee: he Rane TS 1,281,018 | 1,012,579 
6; OFBNAS Te enntseee Te26S.208uie sy ! 
uae , 204, 798 753,111 
9, 866, 322 744,080 | 1,192,750 |.... 
. al MACE Soca 1,073,475 726 458 
a9, 457, 152 Oe 966,128 | . Mele 
a ee 766, 429 707,457 
8 ,063 627 Riatstens Sake 651,465 |... . 
SHOOOSO UL iene ase 567,647 464, 5123 
AVSES OOS eriteanis ete DOSS online 
VSS. VSPA TS ab eu Spe os exe 669 ,094 397,631 
igs OS Ure OM pao a oenoe 615, 262 366, 732 
9,072,168 Ai! 60,554 566,668 
7,206. 338 556, 614 759,573 510,572 
GO84 506 Reece acts 49 458 473,259 
PoeeevsW aia erste [ees 469 ,920 432, 758 
eM ta BU Cnty Sin Aa 582,104 ED eC 
SRR DNR GUO AS Raa en 533,089 |... ; 
A MOOL Olay eseaee see 483, 006 210,010 


YIELD 
PrrR ACRE. 
aaa 
aoe 

4 oo 
x wag 
Fa os 
SP nN OS 3 
Se ela ae 
567 Osa, 
CA,71|0n6o 
the ow Seni 
De 8 ao 
<a ne 
Bush |Bush 
i tonceeasers 

14.0 
GeO teeas 
15.0 14.2 
A aee WAT Ae ee 
LD G eras 
9.5 12.8 
11.3 5 
TARA ee 
12.5 

14.0 17.2 
a ES We se 
aN este eee ere 
LOSE Rise aae 
ESO ethers 
Hie Way 15.7 
Ze ane seye 
PSO ea leis 
Thala eta 
13.3 ei 
1625 18.2 
rissaayeliey Sats! 
ASES) aes 
a ayo sae 
TSO estas 
15.5 16.2 
ives he) 
LES Were 
18.1 Be: 
V5. Givens 
15.5 12.9 


i a pr A tt Se a 


11,221,313 according to the State Census. 


2 Report, No. 120, 


Statis., II: 


New Series (Oct. 1894) U. S. Dept. of Agric., 
629 for estimate of yield of wheat per acre in Wisconsin in 1894. 
Report No. 122, 


Division of 


Doc., 1894, ibid. 723, for estimate of acreage and total yield 
in Wisconsin in 1894. 
3 471,163 according to the State Census. 
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TABLE V. 


Average yield of wheat per acre in Wisconsin, by counties; Report of Secretary of | 
State of Wisconsin, for the years 1856, 1860, 1864, and 1877; Hederal Census for 


1879, 1889 and 1899; State Census for 1884, 1894 and 1904. 
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CouUNTIES. 

1856*| 1860 
Adams. : Bish eis fabs LS ae: 3 
Barron A bsieien : 
IBTOWI aeons nonin Pee WOLoeesicore 
Buiralo was os ence caren lial el el deal 
IBOIMetG ot ake cetera eel eee eee 
Calumetiyinouscnoteeecsuee 20.5 | 13.7 
Chippewa......... Rete eeeree ll eepeae 23.4 
LS veel SIAC ee ne reine et at LA et tad PS lib Hs 
Columbia enn eecwe ek F752 302220 
Crawilordiooccesknese Aca he Ar Ole: 
IDE: Ways) SR adil Aen S ee Lao 
DOGQGh et ee cte ene soe elle Oabulnedes 
Door einen sek cae MEN Rue dhs He 25.03| 17.6 
IDEN IN ele ccig hee ie ee ein eon LEO M | Nolo 
Hati@lairenc pieces cesceinelsenenceeo 
Fond du Lac...... ta ee SER 19.1 )'23\2 
Grlantise: ocwee co eee aC 2132, 
Greene: Mee cat cn eee cbres 15.9 | 22.4 
Green Lake ‘ ele 2620 
OW Pac anee vals coats saeemeleaien 17.8 | 19.9 
JACKSON Sssce sect ce Pee Ae 16.9 | 25.0 
Jefferson.. ais 15.1) | 28-9 
MN OA Wee sak icaeie as ctl os eee LGLOuiNeao 
Hen OS la se seria cciieh Cocrtetes 16.5 | 27.0 

Kewaunee ie sore seaiies ete tellien nace ee 
TiAtCrosse scien heres cna iele euler 22.0 
Watayette eas: -s css Herta fee higlulfecet a flua bape 
ANIA Ts enol ae earl ein eae 
Lib} bo(eto) Lae AA ee NG Pat ie Areas Nd Sen 
MEBBITEG WOG is oo See tee tee 18.6 | 19.8 
Marathon) sass. scees ce eee clears LAO 
Marinette......... “A Retro 
Marquette s.(eiicctceas se eee 14.7 | 19.9 
Milwaukee.... Sata Steel tre 26.0 
MOnTOe ek scty ) Aeneas 18.8 | 19.8 
Ocontoniso oka ee A es | Phat 
Outagamie siren. 18.9 | 11.1 
Ozaukee lee oie oo oe ais 2202 
Pepin...... ll liane 19.9 
IPiercelse tsk costae: MONAd Ra erate ell Peace 
Pellet eee Ui SSEE GL 8 
Portageseen cee ee er CORG, 
acine.... ; 15.9 | 31.3 
Richland... 14.3 | 17.6 
OCR eee erate aS aime cieatee cada 16.8 | 23 7 
Ste Croix ees ae sy hero br 
UM ee Sc nuk lovey, Cian en eee ee | Dna 24.1 
Shawano.......... ne 7.5 | 18.0 
Sheboyzanneon ieee eee 19.9 | 21.4 
Trempealead 3.160... se eles LOM cae. 
WOLHOM UH ree talent mene a aie 26.3 
Walworth ac Gee 16082752 
WW asian ees Gee satan os eee sh | eee ae 
Washington ...... As 1628) 225 
Waukesha sure 16. e5-6 
WiAUDACE Soe tee en al eee 20.4 
Waushara Sates guia e een ee PART WAY 
Winnebago ......... Wc 246 
Wood ..... sin HENS Lae, 
Stators cee a APR os Hey, 167 24.0 


BUSHELS. 

18641] 1877 | 1879 | 1884 
DES Pirili Meveted || kOe ey (lise! 

eee 1665)222)) 1456 
eG Aeron Porn Lies 

13-On|sl4tpepelcelenoloes 
25.0) | LS Gu L3eo-014 25, 
LOM US Sala LO 
LING ecOnon wilco mulone 
1258 4) L2eOn a oeonle a4 
ReOr oo el Osun yee 

Feds sho Oml ae alll sie 

cn (ie vt 24 0 nS ro ey a Ly fet 

9.9 | 18.1 | 18.3 | 18.4 

PGE 2 7 HOLA LO ML ae 
10.1 | 15.0 | 10.9 | 15.5 
11.3 |) 15.8 | 12.4 |) 15.2 
w K Op syed pt a fs bear Vn of 
67829 ebleon! aed: 

5.1) 9.6 | 16.4 | 17.5 

8.9 | 11.7 | 11.2 | 14.8 

APO AZ Ondo. od) |) Loed 

10.4 | 13.5 | 10-2) 15.5 
OO 1282 6.0 | 1947, 

6.5 9.5 | 15.0 | 15.5 

6.7} 7.9 | 14.0 | 19.2 

Rey 11.4 | 18.5) 17.8 
15.0 | 12.0 | 11.3 } 14.9 
ALONE PT al La Ou led owe 

pelea | One (Pans |W aye) 
ees te ARG, Ne 
10.9 4 I TR 
7.0 | 14.8 | 10.4 | 17.8 

HO oy lta neat 16.8 | 18.5 
AAS a OES a otael Ove) mall 

ay Wei Seed) TSe zal a bee 

41..9))°12.8 9) 18.1) 1401 
LCG et Se Sasa 
8.3 | 48.95} 18.5 / 20.3 

A i APPA WE TER ee nk) ae 
T3681 okey On elon 
125307 e320 920 
11.1 4 14.4 | 18.3 
Grom ee 9.4 | 14.9 

6.0 | 11.7 | 15.6 | 19.3 

1028.) 156: 5223/1386 
ES fod fn Wagan ies ria ta Boe 

LET APG clea Sen 
CBee Wen alimes Vesey i ye ead a Lape 
14.8 4 ess RNP by fa8) 
14-20) 1455 1324) 1873 
13.8 | 15.0 | 11.2 | 15.38 
1023) (12 bi 1288 1520 
6.4 | 11.8 ; 12.8 | 19.7 

bee Pe 20.0 
Se elses edo weeens 

(satay ena Aly ad an I SYEES | hae Oe 

G2 acl Gine gee 

6.0 | 10.3 | 10.4 | 12.8 

6.4 ; 15.4 | 14.4 | 17.6 

Clee 9.091625 

B33 214 2 Ae Sal tee 


1 ‘*So imperfect as to be almost worthless;’’ Rep. Sec. State. : 
2 The report for 1856 gives the figures 1.95 butas this appears to be a typcgraphical 


error, the figures 19.5 are substituted. 


§ The entire yield for this county for this year was 200 bushels. 


4 Census defective. 


1889} 1894 | 1899 | 1904 
13.1 | 12.4 | 13.1] “ae 
12.9 | 12.1 | 17.2 | te 
15.6 | 14.0 | 15.0 | 10.5 
16.6 | 19.1 | 16.1] 11.2 
14.2| 9.8/17.0| 185 
19.2 | 19.6 | 19.2 | 10.8 
14.7 | 11.8 | 16.7 | 15.4 
18.8 | 19.5 | 16.6 | 15.0 
15.1 | 17.9 | 16.7 | da 
13.2 | 16.1 | 14.1 | “@mb 
13.5 | 16.0 | 16.3 | 13.9 
16.6 | 22.7) 20.0| 13.9 
12.9 | 14.7| 144] Sap 
15.4 | 16.4 | 16.4| 15.4 
15.6 | 18.7 | 14.8} 144) 
16.3 | 21.9 | 19.2; 18.2} 
11.6} 15.7 | 13.0 | 18.2 
11.7 | 22.4 | 18.3 | dae 
14.4 | 16.5 | 14.4] 11.8 
12.8 | 17.0 | 13.2 | dame 
17.8 | 23.1 | 16.9 | 12.6 
16.4 | 24.2 | 19.0 | 15.4 
16.1 | 17.1 | 15.8 | 14.8 
135 | 17.1) 19.2 | Saaep 
13,4 | 13.8 | 14.2 | gay 
17.5 | 19.1 | 16.7 | 1am 

9.9 | 18.6 | 15.2 | 14,4 
16.3 | 18.7 | 17.7 | 19.5 
16.0 | 17.0 | 15.4} 12.9} 
15.1 | 16.6 | 160] 11.9} 
15.3 | 13.7] 14.0] 15.6 
13.5 | 18.0] 15.0 | 18.6 
11.4 | 11.5 | 13.8] 10.4 
17.9 | 20.4 | 21.2) ig 
17.5 | 18.5 117.5] Jom 
14.3 | 17.5 | 15.3 | 12.4} 
19.6 ; 20.8/ 14.6] 11.2 
15.6 | 18.3 | 19.5 | 14.2 
16.8 | 17.0] 17.2 | 15.8 
18.6 | 17.0 | 16.3 | 16.6 
16.3 | 10.1 | 15.5 | 18.9 
12.6 | 12.0! 13.5 | 9.9 
14.6 | 16.3 | 18.6 | 17.5 
14.4 | 16.0 | 13.1] 11.8 
11.6 ; 19.2 | 19.9] 15.8 
15.6 | 10.6 | 15.4 | 15.4 
17.5 | 19.5 | 14.8 | 12.9 
15.2 | 23.4 | 16.1 | iam 
16.4 | 21.51 17.9 | 11.9 
17.1 | 20.0 | 17.3 | tem 
16.3 | 19.4] 15.3 | 1109 
10.9 | 18.2 | 15.4 | . 20.4 
CG: ek i “san ge| 15.1 
16.8 | 20.8 | 17.2! iam 
14.3 | 19.4 | 17.0{ 19 
16.9 | 20.7| 198 | 13.5 
14.6 | 13.2} 14.4 | 208 
18.2 | 18.9 | 18.2 | 11.8 
17.1 | 18.6 | 15.0 | 13.0 
15.7 | 18.2 | 16.2 | 128 


5 It is questioned whether or not this number is a misprint. 
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TABLE VI. 


Total production of wheat in the United States, 1839 to 1849, 1853, 1859, and 1862 to 1904 
{calendar years]. 


Bushels. Bushels. 
1839+ PRT Seok AS ioe ele aie. 420,122,400 
1840 oor eee eoeeeeee eer eeeeee 2s 84,823 272* 1879 ; 448 , 756 ,680 
Re 91,642, 957 Dov te ee bee teen teen oe 459, 483, 137* 
MR tcc ccc ac FOR 37ST ISSO hog bel aves Meee: 498, 549,868 
Mh. WO06S10 SEN ISSTS GLa unos: 383,280,090 
ee, GE GOT O00 Me IS82 ve bo sah casds oc cccal’ BOL GISE SATO 
esc c eens HOG SAD OOM ISSO) oe i ena ay 421,086, 160 
sig cP 1g BAe KOO ll 1884.0... we lc. coccae scl BED, T6B- 000 
I 1) OB SEA GOO ASSS Cosco case eee ccc iae cl} 7 BBT112 000 
a aaa LOU MRS TO er IRGY CL hls ger 457,218,000 
ts st 0) 110,000,008 7 1887... co cece sce cele. ccfo 48868290000 
t5 178 185, e802 1 1888 byl) le ion ecebeas. fo 415,868,000 
Reetntlahecerhis) pretelettie se) sin eee aves 173, 104, O?4* 1889 ; 490, 560 ,000 
Bt 169,993,5003 || 1889...-.---..0- sees eee eee 468, 378. 968* 
S LOLS BOP S80 oc A oO, esses: 399,262,000 
T863... 2... 20-2 eee eee eee 173,677 0288) 1898.0. seco ocr eeedica eae] GLE, 180,000 
SE ee.) 1A 160; BO. 8088 TL TR0R. | cacao ek 515.949, 000 
Ma BAS GAD OPO AROS oe ica ln bl) EBB, ABT Tes 
EM ic Pak O99, 0NGEF 1804 yan coc en sven dG, BOT ATE 
Mg ke 12 Pt 4OON 180%. dos ci cadiecascescsuh.  AGT1O2.947 
ee PEt OSG, 6D0 0 1806.45 (elise ks cc lecsa hy A2TIBSE. BAS 
Beso ) 260,146,900 || 1897........ 0... RPE 530,149, 168 
a. | 289,745, 626+ EST Ia a RS 875,148, 705 
ae Saas! 5884.7 303, 
aS Seana 330°722 400 || 1899.-.--222 eee. veeeeee+| 4 6587584 252 
Nk ) P49 907.100 4) 1900... .ecices oeccceac cect. $22; 209,505 
RN iO 81954, 7009 1) 1901... i.e sschececcsurcse.| 748,400,218 
Oe ee Boe. 102 00 1902 av), ase 670,063,008 
ee 99,136. 000) 11) 1908. 2. cs ohrete dacs ehesl G8T 828.835 
Meee. en oes B56 SONU TOOL, cl union cue 552,399,517 
ME eee ck (868,194, 146 


7 The figures opposite are from the Siath Census, but it is uncertain whether 
they are for the crop of 1839 or for the crop of 1840. See History and 
Growth of the United States Census, by Carroll D. Wright and William C. 
Hunt, p. 32 [Washington, 1900]. For alleged gross inaccuracies in the Sixth 
Census, see House Reports, 28th Cong., 1st Sess., vol. III, No. 580. 

* United States Census. 

tNo estimates were made for the year 1846. See Patent Office Report for 
1846 [House Hzec. Doc., 29th Cong.. 2nd Sess., vol. 38, No. 52, p. 8]. 

|| The estimates for the years 1841 to 1848 inclusive are from the Patent 
Office Reports for those years. In reference to the lack of similar estimates for 
the years 1849 to 1861 inclusive (except 1853), see Report of the Commissioner 
of Patents, Part II, Agriculture, 1849 pp. 14-15. 

1 Pat. Office Rep., Agriculture, 1853, p. 129. 

2Rep. of Oom. of Agric. (U. S.) for 1862, p. 10. 

* Ibid. for 1863, p. 3. 
 * Ibid. 

5 Toid. for 1864, p. 577. 

6‘ Tbid. for 1864. 

TIbid. for 1865. . 

8 Statist. abstract of the United States, 1905, p. 516, for statistics of years 
1866 to 1904. 

®Given 281,254 700 in the Statist. Abstract of the United States, SSts, Dp. 
153, and in the Rep. of the Com. of Agric. for 1873, p. 26. 
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TABLE -VII. 


Mileage of railroads in Wisconsin by years [ Wisconsin Blue Book for 1905, p. 1,004]: | 
yearly receipts and shipments of wheat and flour and yearly manufacture of flour |! 
at Milwaukee. [Reports of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, aud the Ameri- 
can Ralroad Jounnal] 


Mileage of |Receipts of ene Receipts of Spat rads ‘ Menu 
Years. railroads in| wheat at from flour at from flour at 
Wisconsin.|Milwaukee. Milwaukee. Milwaukee. Milwaukee.| Milwaukee, 
By years. | [Bushels.] | [Bushels.] | [Barrels.] | (Barrels.] | [Barrels.] 
Sa Srey vee Ralbig ie etal] See rt eel alee OS SLOT ee nee acre 7,550 | 0c. 
1846 onic SC aT eal ee cya eae ZUS AGS Vianney see ees DOM TS6ul eee , 
USA Tere echo wickets deg eva | ee eters SOS OU ie es toate 345840 |...... 000 
S45 eee. Atmore d MLsn ae ARLE URL 9 48 LA sale ab COD Raa er Cree ee cat 92,732) [2c 
ASTOR Ae ASA Raed SER eos P1386. 023 4 Sauenndaeats 136, 657 |... “..2 See 
1 RCo Uehara aed Ue eer ray ate eel asda Ut aia PASW WetaY ho el |e lee Pach SuSE 100,017 || .....525 0m 
SHU ey ee Boni Aes BET pASOUoee eile sees 51,889 )...2. {ee 
SAQA E aie eh. 7h std PEASE AS hoes ye 564 ZOE Gein esienee 92,995 |... 5 <2 
L858 GOT ee ee 53 LOE ec reer oestrone te 104,055 
Io 150 ees hah al AS LAG Sac rere 809) 452 «| aeeere ote, sal 145,033 |... 0. 
Sh ieee eee BUSTS awe see sees D641 TAG Ono oe hn 181, 569 130, 000 
NSOG Maciek HOT AR eee A, AOMORI nae pote 188,415 116 ,0001 
LSS Te sce oe TOO eek ies QSL Silene eee ie 228,422. |... 0 
N85 Sica a 761.6 4,876,177 3,994,213 206,129 298, 6x8 150,107 
PSH ORR ee 849.5 5,580, 681 4,634, 227 239 , 952 282 ,956 142,500 
LSGO Mice 880.7 9,108,458 7,568,608 805, 202 457,543 202,810 
TSG a 900.7 15 ,930, 706 18,300,495 518,300 674,474 250,256 
PSG eee sess 957.2 | 15,613,995 | 14,915,680 529,600 711, 405 221,729 
VSGStE ee oe 957.2 | 18,485,419 | 12,837,620 453,424 603 526 185 ,813 
1864. . 1,030.3 9,147,274 8, 992.479 295 , 225 414,833 187,339 
1865. 1,030.3 | 12,043,659 | 10,479,777 389.771 | 567,576 212,829 
L866 ees 1,030.3 12,777,587 | 11,634, 749 495 ,901 720, 865 328,730 
TSE Te ae ee 1,030.8 | 12,523,464 9, 598, 452 502, 252 921 ,663 546,000 
TSGS8 eee eo wy 1,089.0 | 12,761,648 9,878, 099 567 , 308 1,017, 598 625,000 
TSGO ee or: 1,141.0 17,748, 238 14,272, 799 807 , 763 1, 220,058 481,511 
LS TOMee see 1,286.4 | 18,883,837 | 16,127,838 824,799 1, 225,941 5380, 049 
a Vf I ak he a 1,798.3 15, 686, 611 18,409, 467 796, 782 ieee is Va ey 567,893 
ST Zier: 1,975.4 | 138,617,939 | 11,570,575 834,202 1, 232, 036 560 , 206 
TS (Since 2,379.0 | 28,457,987 | 24,994,266 1,254, 821 1,805, 200 634, 102 
LSTA Sees ee: 2,465.9 25, 628, 143 22,255,380 1, 616,338 2,217,579 735, 481 
Looe Reacts 2,518.9 | 27,878,126 | 22,681,020 1,443,801 2,163,346 745,126 
ASTG eee 2,647.6 | 18,174,817 | 16,804,394 2,082,688 2,654,028 647, 581 
Sto Yi alee ee ae 2,707.7 19, 814, 949 18 ,298 ,485 1, 930.440 2,286,426 ' 61,201 
LSU Seo 2.798.021, 168; 812) | 1s 254-453 2,288 ,303 2,680. 022 590,049 
1 7k ae Oe Re - 2,909.9 | 19,649,352 | 15,060,222 2,424. 673 2, 983, 439 752,133 
US80e ees 3,120.2 | 11,756,468 9,952,629 | 2,419,176 2,805,878 637, 157 
L8Stee eee 3,425.2 | 10,176, 09. 7,992 ,665 3,376, 296 4,034, 288 859, 388 
SSO neice soe 3, 702.5 8,058 , 422 2,193, 539 3, 354, 304 4,248 ,054 1, 346.509 
1883. 3,895.6 9,278, 922 8,109,439 3,370, 799 3, 990,596 879, 512 
TSS Ae eee 4,259 5 | 18,193,922 7, 187 ,838 4,076,871 4,601,267 1,070,860 
DSS herve ad 4,336.4 | 12,658,559 8,235, 977 3, 796,195 4,354,144 961, 152 
SSG en sie 4,746.5 | 11,120,575 7, 430,766 4, 730, 702 5,078, 614 952,802 
LSS ehh 5,082.6 | 14,237,251 } 14,093,875 3,952,685 4,912, 843 1,214,648 
SSSR ae rae 5,272.0 8,129,315 2,691,076 2,427.336 3,410,289 1,421,258 
1889)... 6.23 5, 389.5 7, 469 , 289 1,882, 980 2, 379, 800 3,233,426 1,266, 226 
1890... cs 5,471.7 8,046, 461 1,952,122 2,401 , 235 3,201, 613 1, 397 ,039 
1891. 5,548.6 | 10,846,495 2,764,412 2,537,273 3,812,211 1, 826,758 
TEP Ae AS a 5,784.6 | 15,205,639 8,709,509 2, 685 , 353 4,310, 065 2,117,000 
1893) eo: 5,925.5 | 12,806,319 8,491, 037 1,873,166 3,061,275 1,850, 823 
1894. . 6,003.7 8,101,616 805 ,042 2,209, 403 3.163, 271 1,576,064 
1895. 6,176.8 9,697 .379 2,026 105 2,693,270 3,379,900 1,532,510 
1896550056. 6,193.3 9,326,036 2 Dollis 3,196,950 4, 568,013 1,628,140 
LOOT ee | 6,205.0 9,526,878 2,029,999 2,448,444 3,924, 800 1,753,020 
1898. 6,284.1 | 18,539,840 4, 900,872 2,579,905 3,824, 152 4,741,347 
1899. .... 6,487.2 | 12,345,383 3, 787, 012 8,165, 105 3,978 ,0°8 1,737,826 
TIOO Peete 6,592.0 | 10,848, 939 2,166, 431 3,012,625 3, 788, 658 1,866,501 
QOL See ooo: 6,725.1 | 138,050,850 4,111,622 2,919, 300 4,034, 928 1,939,966 
1902. . 6,987.7 | 10,360,593 2, 338, 969 3,681, 400 4,409,899 1,755,051 
OOS Wacidee cs 6,862.2 9 031,615 1, 710, 156 3,307,995 4,112,794 1,443,420 
1 eer eee 6, 923.3 8,427, 256 2,132,892 2, 301, 705 3, 098, 421 1,320,611 


1 Exclusive of custom milling. 
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TABLE VIII. 


Range of quotations for the price of wheat at Milwaukee, during the months of January, 


April, July, and October, 1858-1904, 


[No. 1 spring, 1858-1868; No. 2 spring,* 1869-1897 ; 


No. 1 northern spring, 1898-1904 (Forty-seventh Annual Report of the Trade and 
Commerce of Milwaukee, 1904, pp. 80-82) ]. 


1858 1859, 1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 
Banuary...........| 35-60 771-112 99-102 75-82 710- 75 100-131 
rik. cc. cct 60-86 100-113 98-115 83-84 T1- 86 115-122 
eee tee annie Remar 7.0 59- 95 90-112 74-83 81- 97 100-1164 
Msbor. ..... ...... 65-88 72- 85 85- 94 73-81 89-104%4| 102-118 

164. | 1865, 1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 
January...........| 115%-121%4| 142 -177 | 121%-132 | 2c5-221 | 199 -207%! 110 -118% 
A ee 11414-1384 | 98 -121%| 126 -166%| 245-285 | 196 -209%4| 1023-110 
Sea sais 202 -226 | 101 -13114] 15734-21114] 205-240 | 18014-196%| 124 -140 
October............| 187 -186%4| 13214-14844] 198 -229 185-200 | 123%4-139%| 9134-107 

1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. | 1874. 1875, 

| i 

January........ 75%- 84%] 108%-132 | 120%-124 119-127%| 117 -126%4| 8814- 90% 
Bea alianis 73 - 9444| 1213-132 | 1193-137 116-1294} 124%-131 | 94° -105% 
Ee Wick 5 owes 1064-135 | 106%4-124%| 118%4-127%4] 118-127 | 10934-121%| 10414-1338 
October...... 96%-11044| 117-127 | 1064-122 100-112 | 84 - 96%4| 108 115 

1876 1877. 1878, 1879. 1880. 1881. 
January.. 97% -102%! 126%4-133%! 102%4-110%4) 82%- 87 | 114%4-130%) 95%- 98% 
A 99%4-10834| 13446-190. | 106%4-115%| 86%- 93%| 102 -113 | 98%4-103% 
uly. ..............; 90 -106 | 124°°-15814) 94-130 | 8814-102%{| 8934-100%| 110-1173 
October............| 107 -118 | 108%-116 | 773- 89%| 104° -121%4| 9314-102%| 130 -145 


* With the disappearance of quotations for No. 2 spring wheat after 1897, the price 
statistics are of less significance for the purposes of this study than would otherwise 
have been the case, as No. 1 northern spring wheat represents a grade of wheat superior 
to that grown in Wisconsin in recent years. 
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TABLE VIII.—Continued. 


1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886, 1887. 
January...........| 128 -14014! 93 -108%! 8714-95% ! 74%-80146' 77 -84% | 771%-80% 
Ss sab Wy Uae naar on 126 -1385 | 101%4-110%| 7936-96 ; 7434-915 76-8054 185¢-18% 
DEL penne st 106 -129%4| 9534-10314} 7834-854 | 8546-8944 | 73 -8114 | 68 -72% 
Octoberg. 92%- 9676} 90 - 9534) 714%4-717% | 85 -91% | 69%-7444 | 6914-71 
1888, 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
JADWOPY | ives shes 75%- 71714) 87 - 94%! 6954-7216 | 82%- 935%! 805-854 | 6414-67% 
ADL Cerne eesy-o. 73, — 804} T7%- 88%] 724-8414 | 984-1144] 764-8456 | 6214-66% 
SUL pais Paiste ise te v4) | (hog od 7636- 81 88 -91% | 86%4- 9346] 72 -717144 | 55 -64% 
October............| 9834-115%| T144- 74%| 9296-483 | 8734- 94 64 -69% | 57-61% 
1894, 1895. 1896, 1897. 1898. 1899, 
January...........) 58%%-61% | 50%-55% | 563-63 13%4-19% 89 - 98 6816-1634 
ADELE ee dees malin 55%-61% | 5556-65% | 61%-6744 | 68 -80 985 17, 1016-75 
SUG eh aayiuir ese: fPOO OR 6244-734 | 5436-5944 | 70 -81 86 - 90 7154-76 
October....,...... | 524-55 56%4-60% | 64 -77 82 -89 6244- 7014) 69 -7T4% 
1900. 1901. 1902. 1908. 1904. 
A OTIMATY issih s vom le YEE oralene nad 6374-69 74 -18% | 15%-81% , 1544-82% [| 8644- 91 
AEN Ba alates halos bp eta fag Oma 66 -6846 | 71 -76 72-18 77 -81% | 94 -102 
IU as 2 ts os) Saveinie Bead rata ee 715 -88 66 -73 76 -80 8574-90 98 -103 
OCtOber eit eet te eue 74%4-81%% | 68%4-71% | 72 -15% | 8234-87 112 -120 
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TABLE IX 


Range? ef quotations for the price of wheat at Chicago during the months of Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October, 1840-1904. [No. 2 Spring, 1840 to April, 1858, inclusive, 
(Senate-Aldrich-Committee, Repori on Wholesale Prices, Wages and Transportation, 
1893, Pt. II, pp. 60-61); No. 1 Spring, July, 1858 to 1868, inclusive, and No. 2 Spring, 1869 
to 1878, inclusive (Trade and Commerce of Chicago, Reports 1858-1878) ; No. 2 cash (con- 
tract) wheat,? 1879-1904, (Report of the Trade and Commerce of Chicago for 1904, p. 9.)] 


1840. 1841. 1842. 1848, 1844. 1845. 
January DOO Vanciehs bien eatela PAG Sit AMG SUIS EAs de Ae i aos 
Ljoye 0 Ov et a eee 38-50 SLL a crates ats 40-44 DOH6 Si) Cena S 
AAT es ee ae 38-50 HO-DOM ninco nicer eee 70-75 50-58 52* 
DRED SOT sata ora ici, I MISTS Ries tea se ofl Wd meas et Ie aie Wicek ea Ow ann Mate URI ML LEC Set 

1846 | 1847 1848. 1849 1850 1851 
January f | 65-70 55-58 45- 55 50-60 

DPA ai ciasl pero x sale na 'e bog Mes Pele dete ousss =O Bin ced oaeds enstve.s 55- 63 50-58 

UNAS A eee eee eames 407 40-55 85-90 36-65 SOALOO Ms greene 
DCLODEL ea ey ctu) Heecere bee 50-66 50-58 50-90 AG OGL bitch Tan ee eee 

1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
Wanuary........... 31-42 70- 76 92- 95 108-120 115-120 85- 87 
Bette. olin an. 34-40 BB- 65 100 135-145 none 84- 88 
GS, ae 37-39 66- 75 95-100 150-155 100 126-127 
October ........... 48-56 94-100 90-105 129-130 102-103 13-97 

1858. 1859. 1860. 1861. 1862. 1863. 
January...........)  58%-55 75-105 | 99 -102 80 -80%] 7014- 72%] 100-120 
Mini yoieimo ress 2 saa | 6144-63 100-105 } 1034-115 83 -96 | 74%-79 | 116-119% 
AON hie sae 66 -73 _ 70-107 92 -110 | 58 -7214| 81 - 98% 100-114 
October . cise... 5 vol 76- 88 81 - 89 7014-80 88 -101 103-118% 

1864. 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 
ADUALY 6c. dance ne 116-120 148-179 119-131 212-221 193 -215 112 -11844 
PEE eter sic oe. ve as 115-1314 102-120 125-162 257-300 202 -220 1014%4-115 
REE ye cern err aN cs 196-220% 104-129 138-195 198-235 180 -200 119144-139 
Oetober ss secccee ss 150-182 137-146%4 208-222 '% 185-203 11734-150 g2 -112 


1 Qceasionally but one quotation appears. ; 

2 From 1879 to 1897 the quotations for cash contract wheat approximate the quota- 
tions for No. 2 Spring wheat, and this is especially true of the minimum prices. On 
account of the elimination of this grade of wheat from the class of contract wheat in 
1897, however, the quotations from 1898 to 1904 have less significance for the purposes 
of this study than would otherwise have been the case. [See Reportof the Trade and 
Commerce of Chicago for 1897, pp. XXX VIII-XXXIX.] 

* Average for the year 1845? 

+ Average for the year 1846? 
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1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 
January...........) 75 - 84 | 1083-1293! 120%-125 | 119%-126 |} 114 -126%) 88 - 90% 
ADEN oc eee s cee asics 734- 94%4| 121 -1382 { 1191%4-13534| 114 -125 | 119%%-128 93 -105% 
July.. 102%4-1314%4| 109*-129 | 120 -132 | 11444-12314] 108 -117%4| 9994-128% 
October i605) 2... 97 -112%| 112%-124 | 106%-121 93 -109%4| 81%- 99%) 107%-1138% 
1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
January...........) 95 -102%4} 1249-181 | 102%4-109%| 81%- 8734| 114 -13224' 9534-100 ~ 
April.......... -. | 95%-105%4; 126 -175 | 1055-114 8346- 9114" 105%4-1144%| 99%-105% 
July...............] 83 -105%4! 127 -14814|] 89 -10516) 8814-10444, 86%- 9644! 1084-122 
OGEODEE oi ceeds 1054-116 | 10694-11444] 77 - 87% 1044-12156] 9234-101 %| 180 -143% 
1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887, 
January..... 12514-13534] 939¢-104% 8834- 95%! 76 - 8146! 77 - 84%! T7%- 804 
OTs So a eee 132 -142 99 -112%| 75-34 9434] T7%- 91%, 725%6- 8014) 76%%- 83% 
ONY Set dee noet eh) doar hee 9644-10314] 7914- 84%] 85%4- 90ke| 73 - 7944! 67%- 71% 
October... .......| 92%4- 97 8944- 9634| 70%- 74%} 84%- 91%4| 69%4- 74%] 6944- 1256 
1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
PADUALY . V6) 052 eae: T5%e- 18% 92 -102%! 74%- 78% 87%- 96%), 84%- 90%! 72 - 71814 
PEDEUNG ey seco ols ceo 71 — 81%| 795s- 98%| Ti%- 90 | 102 -112%| 765- 8544| 7T0%- 88 
July . 19%- 8514 763%4— 85 85 - 94 84%- 94%} 76 - 80 5434- 6614 
October. 102%-117%4| 77%- 8214| 96%%-103'4| 9214- 99 6914- 74%] 60%- 6644 
| 1894. | 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. | 1899. 
GADUAPY hc recite a's 59%4- 63 48 %- 55 5534- 68%] 73 - 81 89-110 66%4- 76 
EP i coe 50 skein s 574%4- 63%, 53%- 63%! 61%4- 71 66%- T7744} 101 -123% Lee - 76% 
Joly. feces 50%- 5894] 614- T1il4| 54%4- 62%| 6814- 78%4| 6534- 88 68°s- T5% 
October. . 50%- 5214) 57%- 613g] 6544- 8146] 83 - 97 62 - 7044] 68%4- 74% 
1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 
January ... 61%4- 67%| 7134- 76%] 74 - 80bel 7034- 791%4| 81%4- 938% 
Apri 6454- 6754! 69%- 74%| 70 - 76%) 71%- 79 8544- 96% 
July . 74 - 8144) 63%- 71%) 7146- 79 75 — 84 9444-112 
October. 71%- 77%| 6634- 71%| 67)4- 7544] 76%4- 88 | 109%%{-122 
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EN TABLE X 


Price of wheat? at New York City for the menths of January, April, July, and October, 
1840-1904 [No. 2 spring, 1840-1861 inclusive (Senate—Aldrich—Committee, Report on 
Wholesale Prices, Wages and Transportation, 1893, Pt. II, pp. 62-63); Milwaukee 
Club, 1862-1882 inclusive (Reports New York Produce Exchange); No. 2 spring, 

_ 1883-1891 inclusive (Aldrich repert as above); No. 1 northern spring, 1892-1904 (New 

Ge York Produce Exchange. )] 


1840. 1841. 1842. 18438. 1844. 1845. 
January... .......| 108-110 98-100 125 8744- 89 96 95- 98 
BEE eiyshcs sates vcs s 107-108 90-100 125 90 - 95 101 97-100 
BME Vat ecu l . 98 117 123 | 102 -108 97-100 100-105 
Detober............ 100 140 75— 85 CA) eh) 8i- 90 90- 96 
1846 1847 1848. 1849 1850 1851. 
January........... 124 115 120-130 108-112 95-112 105-109 
BME ee ahaa! sales 110-115 135-140 125-129 100-102 100-112 95-106 
OS 2 a 85- 95 160-180 115-120 [| 100-103 115-120 93- 97% 
PICCODEL.. 3.5.0. 6055 85- 90 114-119 112-115 95-112 88-105 78— 85 
1852. 1853, 1854. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
AI AEY 5 ic0ces5 5s 100-105 132 | 18744-195 230-2374 177 170 
[COT RSE Se 106-110 120-122 | 180 -195 228-230 165-176 158 
AEE Cla) ieah site 97-100 120-122 | 175 -210 200-210 145 157 
Oectobers......6 5... 104-1054) 146-150 | 160 -170 168-177 140-145 105-112 
1858. 1859. 1360. 1861. 1862. 1863. 
January...........| 110-115 120 130 | 118-12214 132 145 
[Ng CONES Se epee 115 158 122 125-127% 12654 15244 
BRE CO ca crc es ean 80- 90 109 128 72- 89 113 12244 
October.......... 108 125 115-118 115-119 124 134 
1864 1865 1866, 1867 1868 1869 
January 153% 220 176 246 249 165 
‘pL ee 171 161 1i7 264 257 147% 
BES hs ia winvee'ne)s oie 24214 13644 219 241 199% 156 
Wetober............% 190 176% 239 231 174 140% 


1The quotations from 1862 to April, 1875, represent average prices; from July 1875 
to 1882 inclusive, the,minimum and maximum quotations are sverage minimum and 
maximum quotations. In comparing New York City prices with Chicago and Milwau- 
kee prices, account:must be taken of the fact that the former are thus, in part, average 

rices. 
a Satisfactory quotations for Milwaukee Club or for Milwaukee or Chicago No. 2 
spring wheat at New York City are not available after 1882. 
The quotations for No. 1 northern spring from 1892 to 1896 are for wheat ‘“‘de- 
ivered”’ ; from‘1897 to 1904 the prices are for wheat “‘f. 0. b.”’ 
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TABLE X.—Continued. 


1870. 1871. 1872. 1878. 1874. 1875. 
January....... 122 152% 15534 16734 16270 113% 
MOT vos a8 35 117 158 158% 1661, 159% 12246 
INL Yo) Pele a few pnerse 141% 142% 151% 145% 13545 13014-130% 9 
October........ 132 153% 176% 140% 111 130}4-131% 
1876, 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
January.| 123!4-124 | 14454-146% 131 101% 6| 141%-142% | 116%-117 
April ... | 1254-126 | 16734-169 | 127% -127%6 1031% | 125144-128 123% ¢ 
July.. ...| 103 -106%4| 163%-165%4| 10594 9-107% 1104-118 110% 1214-12234 6 
October .| 125%-12614| 132 %-133% 97140*| 184 -1357%40 1121546 1400 
: see nse 
1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 

January....... 140 110 107 86 9214 91 -93 
ci 5 era 14256 -142134,¢| 102-113 98% 90%| 9144 9134-9346 © 
DUN 128154 6-129 6 108 90- 9074; 94% -95 81% 8314-8344 
October........|106%4 -112 104 85%| 90 -91 83% 80 -81 

1888, 1889. 1890, 1891. 1892. 1893. 
January...........| 8754- 92%| 108 -110%| 78'4- 86 10474) 10134-108%| 8244-87 
MDE ees siete ts 84}g- 845%4| 95 -100 | 89 - 91 111 9256-10136| 8034-8554 © 
Ji ho NOC ap epicets 8944- 8914} 89%- 90 91 | 103%-103¥4| 84%4- 9044) 65%-73 
October............] 105 -107%| 77 - 89 | 100 -103%4) 104%-105 19%4- 8494) 6844-7 

1#94. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. : 
January.........../ 7034-7444) 6534-7244 66%{-74%| 83%4- 96%| 100 -112%| 77%4-87% § 
Aprils sss. saccnces a (OS4arT4 675%-7614| 7184-76%4| 76%4- 89%] 105 -134 813¢ 8754 — 
LY oh rasintiss pisses we 6254-6914; 70 -7954) 61%-67%| 764-90 | 82 - 95 7636-83% 


October............| 6254-664] 6434-6834 7244-8654| 94%-103 | 69%- 8014] 77% -88% 


1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 


8234-8854] 8334-5034} 85 -91%| 96%-101% 
81%-90%| 7936-8646) 8516-90%| 96 eae ¥ 
7214-8056;  79%4-84%| 9034-9654} 9934-110% ~ 
73%-18%| 78 -8414| 88-9354} 118%-131 


* This quotation is for September, 1878. 
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TABLE XI. 


Per capita production of barley in the counties of the wheat area in Wisconsin, 
producing one bushel or more per capita. 


[Federal Census, 1849 to 1899.] 


ER RAL A NTE ESL HS SEERA EET PLT ETI I I EF I TE ATES EE LEE LO IETS SE LL SIE A TET TI ETT EE LEE DL IE LE SEE LEE 


1849. 1859. 1869. 1879. 1889. 1899. 
Counties. 
Bushels.} Bushels.} Bushels.} Bushels. | Bushels. |Bushels. 
PANELED TIN SEU AC aeeiete aera et elOre Tie rara eee a ererere [untae rorerd nite cll siora lore aiato ci [clasia erareiarans tell ctasrePecersthcecons ee 
ES AUTOM \c:5c he's Waareleie tctotere [evetetrieiiee cine llterelotarerace se eral lkcvere varerenaies iors ALB Selcas eens ; 1.9 
Brown BP nce ols eelleieretaraceie varies Reet cae Wardeisleies 1.4 1.6 Sell 
ESET ECD LOM ac ia titties cies occ o temescieeesies Pail 4.0 258) 4.4 14.6 
OMUITMC Eire ceice cevoee cs coves Me ates s hac|isiieeene eae 1.0 9.4 34.1 68.3 
MO IVMI VOW AG eee cia clic sciewcllele toe cee ctecits oaeeelne 1.4 DAN iy H lged eae hity or 1.6 
ORT ee ee aa ie eae ee rocor cle ara ete [aco erctare. craters oll crereralerw vs telerel| a ele outer arrestee cote oveinrs 1.9 
CSOhIMYIA. ssc c es cs oatelle es ecleaie rere iene 1.8 5.8 24.3 9.8 
GrawOLG esas cas cane ee slices ae Roaic teal aceee erctetre te [uectetelenesairerers 1.8 MieS | tactemicrecete F 
MOV ATINChe cies leists sieve siete’ pelea aes 1.4 2.8 9.0 14.9 5.8 
MOSER ee cele m lars sis icles shee |lelestale: ele Nes ois 1.9 2.0 9.4 61.1 73.8 
YOO hese: MISC a rc rctral [nL ereecuMetetarat L merecnin attics eel atereie trate nie 18! 1.5 bee? 
SEDI pe tee ete ah oe ciscclge aici allicimeree Seine talelaes ceteres o's 2.1 Qala Vacue cc ee SIC | 
LSE. (CONNIE Woe Se sn Hee POSE SDe eral GRE neSerrar They an 1.0 3.0 
LOU CU A Crider tant clice a enierer ale 1.4 1.3 6.7 84.1 49.0 
COSTAE ATP Ge Wey Sco inert ey Ia ae Ae UC reece a MR ed gi ikea 1.4 1.0 3.5 
Ginereit wantin be Caan Gene IBS OEP Ura OS nic RREIeer] cca Ween eg Py Wrens oh on 1.6 3.5 
GrGenluAKG Sec taces alecicss cde erts iL diy 1.4 2.4 17.5 16.1 
OV AUT ate State ofalareiste-eiacoia cvcilleacolevs slo eyeteta;l orelesewrecretetars 1.6 LS TEN Patormacreclaterere 126 
CK SOM nee ohteteiossiveees oalicaese aslo sels Seek waver 1.9 A OTN Palnctsewiciceces 1.8 
PGLECTIC OM ciacce caine osleceilersere’s are PAR Al Resend trae aA 1.5 8.1 21.8 15.1 
BYE V ES PUI peers PN tara ee ee ereheil ole vaialeresacetorail(arete lovee inis Ooi Ke earn clave aisraiei| Wels Mors g nes stein aie ae cee 1.5 
HMCTIOS MAGI does cecee ees 1.0 Papal 3.4 2.4 Dalle [\aptaeteies - 
WSEWATINCC Y uslscorans Cocselnewsedee aes Qs Desillan settee ster 1.5 3.4 iol 
MVE CTOSSC ss c6/s o vives cba slees se Bm cistern states cect 1-3 are 2.0 3.7 
TGATAVCLTEG  cccccseccee Mailiscsiecereve vie ats cilcioee sme siee 3.3 1.0 3.6 2.1 
BPOANSIAMS! Geiccsicscsseecclis storcletece e's fore line ce vs cisrere limrarateis checere invsi| atela soz Sen wieds s listele ees stave 1.5 
DEATAT COW OC wil acciacis vais cic el sieeiseiss cis webeins Sats aecinielorroseaeieule s 3.2 7.3 14.6 
WVES PAG ODM 25 lace cc disses sells SON ORAB CG Oe sioie elseiete cil siwieleiSieldus oveie listansratel avers crs levee ataoak evel ere 2.5 
DVETINVIATIE GH) cis cists ces owls ces ee 6 Bre ehey caved eu aati ate eratelele 1.5 AIBA eis errrernareiets 
IME OWT OCU. sees sicec ge sisalisie wineietie cisions ee ie Sees ese he wheel 250 ak 3.6 
QULATAMIC hs.) bbe eee' |e» Se Sasle hl Ieee incall ICN arnt Po 8.1 6.3 
Ozaukee ..... eisialevals a e's eie/lisvalele eisusle le ree 1.3 2.3 8.9 39.1 47.7 
IRQ e SRA GGAG ODAC BOCO OOD OOCEROAGIE Seles csi 1.6 1.5 6.1 24.1 
PRTOTCOar etre oc telee sie cote | aisaieie sive aterel| elec Ris yeieiess 2.4 3.0 RY 29.3 
IERO Uae arse cue Shisteeeor Paso fe See Sse i Saceeion 1.5 1.5 83.9 
RVACINE: oo ese.s,0 Siacve Siaje sire Pavecrserels sictereilleve retatavereioreters 1.0 1.6 5.0 1.4 
MRICHIAN GI ce ceictcsieess ceca ence eae eval eielels creteieisieie | oes ve waitieete'|'s AACE ENA che toro B83 
OCKS Fees tis Nolen a elsieaielsiarel's clove eeisie e's 2.8 5.2 13.7 19.9 10.8 
SMO TOUR itis cis crawcie saree tes ses eateel os ACG 2.5 1.5 1.0 73 
ORAS ies be Picea w seewelleresere aialeteiare etccie'stofell Werneisistes rele 1.6 1.4 2.3 
IAW ATIO! asic cele cleccess Sail ecco oelererais Beclccveste leseceseee se Sass dosmiecllsiae ase einen 2.8 
Sheboygan ....... See sclicec sees areillevelaretore’eieis leis 1.8 7.0 18.5 25.8 
PECTIN CALCATIN nic clc clewsicsiellic.e.s sis sie'eielscl|\s cis eleleicieicie's 1.6 4.1 1.9 4.6 
VETO feo celersiejsieveee A neele| aie ociovelewielerell eictaeieis efereteis 1.6 4.0 5.3 5.9 
WV WODEI Le J cccccisclc ee 1.8 1.6 4,4 8.9 28.4 10.9 
WVASHINGTONG ccc cw csicceelioee Saleeie an 2.2 2.8 8.7 47.3 65.0 
VISE CSIVA i Selec ociccie vies SUTuM|Saeee sere cee 2.0 10.6 35.3 20.5 
Vee ulaTbsy Codeiee re arcicie sre c steslere)||sterelerele ois\ee'el| siaieteiole's siere's| cise slerne cisie'e 1.5 1.1 19 
Winnebago @oeseeeoeeeeeei eee eeeseeecalieeoeeseeeseseiseeeeeeeeen I.1 3.8 5.8 
ood eeeoeeeeee SOCCER e S/F SSSSSSHSHSSS/S SF SHSSSSH SELF eS HSHSSHSHSHL SSS OH Oe EELE ee Oo Ee eeee AAG} 
LALO a rleciele oe Wdielcieleacsteve 0.7 0.9 1.6 3.8 9.0 9.0 
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TABLE XII. 


Per capita production of rye in the counties of the wheat area in Wisconsin, - 
producing one bushel or more per capita. 


[Federal Census, 1849 to 1899.] 


1849. 1859. 1869. 1879. 1889. 1899. 
Counties. 
Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. |Bushels 
PA GAINS ices seule ceacis stelfsteeiseles Sate 8.7 9.2 16.4 26.8 24.9 
BATON eo deiee ccc swiseiciee elses ersiere aiateleteldiseiete oHNELSI Bile craveletoleratal ese oterepeversieneterets 2.2 
MEST WT ace yssielets sicie io dale nelicteieta oinrecareatetnersvetersts Diatsratelpu orelereeraetete ; 13 4.9 Perf 
BRITE A TO os cia ice tenia alecrelastoen ete aaaiel|is'e cicleatoiciors F BLOW ise clowenace 227 2.8 
STP OEEL 1 cicis csc otoicrciens G sieillo eteieieussororevelel[loreteimiciesahaclevell ehevelevelavetaraters dere enurorierses ere Hoe Papa | 
Calumetipiccces ces eaceets sivsevoreieiaei nea’ [ Crarereminetereteeltetobetererae ateveil eraereore 3 tee 3.9 137 
CHIPPEWA sais ccc ee aclebsiats soso wets ESA) Varcisvs oss opare arel bane craratenate oie el erobeckeeton nee 2.6 
GCIaP RA ie eos ocny etatnee matoeoeae Pet itetere ied ale el oerere clones Slovaks Bere eae rays Pal 
GOT D Laie caesar uoeeciceelec ice cree cicre tee 1.4 2.3 4.9 4.4 
(st fo 1,94 ROS 0 NMG ee PP Rare [A eet ee OH TTA Fin As eg Cll a LR 18683 Bee 1.6 
Dane) \i.6.65% achive oiats as Wee aly have.v hen adiove ete penistaal slellstoeteniae es arate 1.6 1.3) |... cca 
Dodges ie... 0s to savdila acaliove vars Wg eresoteracote rovers Pereta ciara vchaceieianl aueheteret cakes vel: Uetetehereheyemetars ileal 1.1 
TOOT i iercts « dislofels cicintel wes mia heres orroters ae DO ee eiecres t.1 2.7 5.3 
ADIN cs seis eclore wicveserareie lave Greve lererctoraceta Peleveheeralseerate 1.3 1.0 2.6 3.3 
IA LOLA TOs ho hes WU oe Baleoe ale, slade terete Reta tor etaratakeetons tel aiace cic eto rate ee vente cee 2.2 3.8 
CRAIN in aialsislsin ween aiaiwlore [Rie isiovera aroie care | eveterace lorereder oe erates ta letorereens a UB 2.8 2.4 
GETGO Tes sk oti cre cule cra olor elnlarerste cro Reie a iavaveioierarete 1.1 2.3 2.9 1.8 
Green (Lake: kos ccciccwcehs oooclewate 1.4 1.3 BIB! 5.6 5.1 
EVV aes gS Aa aor. ccs [alate © sloibiar'e levoce,tarahe oh abGi eis te te fherarere Ila tarate tae vate atete I eae tee eee 2.0 a3 
TACKSON) acheive ssieuae cess Waislerisoe teh eras aerate ciel E.1 1.0 8.6 5.8 
POMCTSOM dec cicecionwtaesailiaciee Aurlarerave hesloceimennts 1.0 2.0 2.5 2.2 
I ALIMCAUIA Fe rnule cs siewero asters cialis chorea onateharcrercrele meee 1.4 2.9 4.1 4.4 
TROT OSTIAIRS Fistecals eae ste leew celeotemarcllice tieralanrnte 1.0 TO cha sickecs cacetere one 
Kewaunee) eaters. otc vente veneer 10.9 2.1 2.9 6.3 7.0 
WEA MOTOSSE) eee cc ae Ocha een eee arene I. 1.7 1.9 1.4 
1G Bits ict oh = PRE Teo Rapienyer etree Ir aetnivoe Littl |e sisenae sme 4 1.8 Peal 
a We Wi yd 2 Xo (ete gee eR Ot PEA! (ior a DA Ren A nite fl Cea RAN am edb A ee ie Rie ee au 1.0 
Mani tOWOC Hoa Nee cuscellesee meena 1.5 2.8 2.3 6.1 6.3 
MEAT CN OTe ELE ARE) Geren EU UTI ent aegis asd edotaveleleyevare eral Voces eccyeeneralals 1.3 2.8 
NS Eri Dale) ee OP Reg A VOPR Amb Nome bil A mmo Gy VTILE NS a bore lf epee telly e 1.0 
MATCUCTIO SR ete tcecae ener ee 6.5 9.6 14.6 18.9 21.8 
Monroe ........ yee aie Qlaleve.ctawleterstsiere Rare tear clare ls eeelPeisreteeistae artes 1.3 3.9 3.6 
CV COTE ONS ees orats Srslate si dar Maree te aroma A ere ake oreo eet eet | Die I g Bea | 1.9 
OMEGA IIIS, 8s pou ce sio ee WANS sos coon eee he Re eee 222 Lal 
OZAUKEE Ue er Re ee Mere 8.9 4.6 3.1 B.7, ae 
PQDT ic nictedeies wats cece Mohs odio de oon Gee ee 7 h20 2.6 4.1 5.7 
PROP CO iis sls. o.5. 6 sacs. shainh 4 ciel istoremisaitcaes Lame keene ee ee eneret 8.7 5.5 
Oe seis racd.a'a cece o's Gals eo ke Ce eo Le ae One 3.9 Si 
MP OLLA LGN von os delve aiicas Gee ace ‘ 1.1 5.5 6.3 7.5 7.4 
PONT iene ade wos ot ues SIGNS alin data ore Dale ree eae SCR eee i ee ned eRe ba ae ali 1.0 
earn ala siwielsce #| ani alceratel lfelotelia Sivtatetaatellist stole retatel olsteail atebe teeter eee eee 16 1.4 
OCI at coke crete avers ors reed aroahe Lone ance its Weversiareterateraiors 3.1 8.2 1.6 L.6 
SR VOTOLE "ss die ao 5 asec hs Gabe scice Bole MAGNE Sout eee Le key enn oe eae Ira 4.1 6.5 
BO Manion Nec sosicn caeas habeas venues due ee 1.0 PER 3 4.9 Bef 
BBW ANO Seca acca RS ue a ee ae 1.0 2.0 1.9 3.5 
SHGHOY RAD oxide sds ucsdehc 3.2 2.9 2.4 Sok 3.6 
EE OUDCALCRT | oc o5.5\5,4 mul Sates «es Re ere Oe Loe SMa aleataatte ae 3.6 Sie 
RV BI WOPED | oops sty cae ome decreas sLurenuubieces 1.6 B.S Asiestinesan «staan ‘ 
Washington ........... Pe a3 3.2 Ave 3.8 3.8 
WUE OR TBS 2c So aed nw ave 2.2 8.8 Bee 1.9 4.3 
IWiATIDA CHO eet see er Cn en Ws 1.1 1.6 aso 4.2 5.3 
Waushara Bela: esteletayatel Gamers evalatereare ate 4.4 5.7 12.6 1.6 Dene 
WIDE DAO. sii5.56 aialep iad sli/sle eo stalenan liane eed eta ce eet em et 1.80 [020.03 
Wood ..... acters Apa ists cata siditient ise alereverare 1.8 1.9 Ol 2.8 
Staten ess oc sues 0.3 1.1 Ls 1.7 2.5+ 2.5— 
a 
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TABLE XIII. 


Per capita production of oats in the counties of the wheat area in Wisconsin. 


[Federal Census, 1849 to 1899.] 


1899 
Bushels. 


1889. 


1879 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
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TABLE XIV. 


Per capita production of corn in counties of the wheat area in Wisconsin. 


[Federal Census, 1849 to 1899.] 
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1899 
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TABLE XV. 
Per capita production of potatoes in counties of the wheat area in Wisconsin. 
[Federal Census, 1849 to 1899] 
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TABLE XVI. 


Per capita production of hay in counties of the wheat area in Wisconsin, 
producing 0.90 tons or more per capita. 


[Federal Census, 1849 to 1899] 


1849. 1859. 1869. 1879. 1889. 1899. 
Counties. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
AAS eck ate a scicivs ociciolnenlioaie wartlsioets 1.23 1.56 2.02 2.45 2.58 
BAO oe cie's soci ioke wis elavore [invelacoiecetene ciere [Vereteusiraatoneteca: eretavereietete ay ate leuateneicterata arate 1.68 2.38 
ES TOW Li. cole. coils snclas woven eiale fra a terese sas arerete fe averatn ereisvere listalohetoerane tere tell elarevcieree tenner 1.09 UE Y.2: 
SUITE ONO Were hose aoe bee Lace nee 1.75 1.48 1.72 |+ 2.76 2.98 
SUV CEL clare. 0 o's wiore converse |arete eve store elev ll eters ol etare ecvouel Btevsis eietetetatets 1.64 1.87 2.42 
COTTE. 0e ie oe swale nice a ale et ereeeio lcci mie 1.07 1.03 Ppilal aoa! 
CHIPPEWA) bcclccicsiesce eee Da th Eg aes Fat tt O99 Milceetagavers se 1.38 1.88 
COT eee wie lerai ais alarelosteramsleitieieianeero aro tiene 1.438 1.11 1.79 1.92 2.54 
Colm Diag scsssicncecce 1.41 1.49 1.538 2.56 2.98 2.17 
CTA WOT ie i iaccteiece oo cets [nae scree teal Remit ine 0.94 1.29 1.83 2.50 
TAT Me rtacreiehe a aie ale socce ele ciete 1.30 1.39 1.36 2.04 2.54 1.79 
DI OUR Ou ahe Seca sioestane 1.33 1.31 1.50 2.03 2.81 2.72 
DDO OT Gawiesoleie ares aaie aloveis aL aia toleverevoicaue tell ose cate rare arene llaticta eka rereteceeaall tar ctenavareroteteers 1.78 2.01 
MULT T Creve Peete clatee anc otaten v liom tee Matai 0.97 1.30 eos 1.92 2.35. 
a OlAI Te ee cereiccves ices hee eee recto OOS aM etree mactel wx enre teeters 1.16 1.45 
Fond du Lac.......... 0.97 1.44 1.64 1.83 2.59 1% 
Grantees serece sons eece ce |e aneee 1.07 1.08 1.66 2.82 2.38 
GTCONSAaAce si ohclecisGe seers 1.24 1.97 1.83 3.09 3.90 2.82 
Greeny Wak 6 wesc sce cites Sewer 2.09 2.25 2.35 2.61 2.49 
OWE Woe ao cic alc cisioie cine sisersioiictelsiave csietensus 1.49 1.55 2.29 3.2) 3.55 
TACK ROMA eases wahoo eel eee aeiaens 0.95 0.90 1.32 2.29 2.57 
OILOT SOM! clientes c ccsisre estes 0.93 1.18 147 PIP} 2.86 2.46 
ARGS Fhe bes SGA ROR OA OSE A ACaSIOo ac 1.08 1.25 1.60: 1.74 2.28 
HCEN OSA rete oc isicic oisiatere> 2.%6 2.64 3.38 3.39 3.84 2.58 
FEO WAUMECE beiiciccicc cise ces locbcleneetnt i (49 bool BAR ODN A neh Rane temedn nt Aca 2.09 2.18 
GA OLOSSC Pacis cciele cists severe eacerersiests L226 alte ciaete 0.93 1.12 LAT 
TAAL AV OELC MWe cose Se oe corals cislelste teres 1.66 nepal 2.59 3.65 2.96 
AGATA eee es ceicls ce « [creeie wieletecovels| opsroternteler steraral| Ysiovataversrete ore, eestor epstereretere 0.93 1.33 
INGA IVT COW OC), ccc cre clos crete se Hare bist wis la eres leloke tereatelena nie exslereterstefelerers 0.90 1.85 1.66 
INET SD CMON ok ae oe ec oslevole [leva cuahioie oaree dl eae te cis aha taiesalllsrercicteravcrstere = llereternietarcteratets 1.29 1.70 
DV EOWMEEL CH ecincciieleoielesieil ocisiaielecioatas 1.84 2.51 2.92 3.05 5.67 
EME OTUIO Clipe ccc stovsteis't ssleverste lieie’eelsta wevetore 0.98 1.23 1.80 2.17 2.44. 
SM) COTE did setae ce, sce sco plone Viacaseis eves ore iave [owe oveiorerarelers'| ators crerere lveral| alatererebacheracers 1.18 1.70 9 
COUMEASAIMIC sey. aco cle oteecrs [lote ereceie sie persialliseree closeness 1.01 0.92 1.12 1.22 
MZATIKEE vaeeicd ca slsls «cleaners a eiciereme sia were sree 0.95 1.51 2.78 1.93 
SLOW atlowieletersle wale sisters siclels | ofersieiniotate picts 0.90 1.40 1.34 1.85 1.76 
LCP CG: «o/c. yest ofsie.e'clasiwie.s [ise 4.0.50 fh) s\n ois aim me ote allielerieirta eis mins 1.25 1.88 2.15 
WO VIR ea aiecais Wo ate ccclare avcmbiciate lio oisieterersisiessye | 'eteteratecneteciors 0.90 1.09 1.79 2.76 
OL CAS Ga iew eo celerstslcieisivieeis #: Pale oheroielolsistetall comieoraeiets O92 Sass cele 122 1.57 
IRRCINGs poss seek oe eee se 0.97 1.35 6H 1.68 1.62 1.20 
FRICHTAING Pye ietists reversions 1.25 0.97 1.10 1.72 2.65 8.51 
ROCK Gr aivae phteiiomstee ailclseiers 1a 1.11 1.33 1.96 2.38 abel 
SE GUTS ER ie ke ic ate tons ieee dials iG Semi eared bere iar leet all iarotadet nestararerate 1.00 2.09 2.61 
SOT ae eis aie cloictacsaccislarect [leteteretejeie ciavals 1.24 1.24 1.72 2.01 pe 4 
SSE AWATION Heoveisle © acwsa tele | Smreiw svete oraiy [laoretarey piateneemcell tar atarcuateterc ret eteltietcns este neyetets 1.15 1.44 
SHEDOVLAN  Ahckjecser deallorsisis S eegitrars lara erencicteneeerere 1.24 1.39 aleeds: 1.36 
PEPOTIDCALCAU i ciclnciieliaie | eecrsicie elias 1.69 1.75 2.06 3.44 3.38) 
NViGTTL OM ities reac eres Wee lite rare iobeter erg enerepevansretareaes 1.09 1.50 2.36 2.70 
PWV AIWORTN (ccc sie steictere 1.52 1.60 2.08 3.00 3.65 2.14 8 
WV INS CON: dors c no atop ciel aterm ete eierecotel ich sieieaiioteierere 0.96 1.40 2.35 1.66 
Waukesha! 2. cic, sisccsces shen kre 1.31 1.438 2.19 2.55 2.06 
VV ACA Ue ara clecelaiarotnlcrs/i|iersiatatal setelsrovel| atelere clace(elaers 0.93 1.29 1.66 2.09 ae 
VVANT SATA Ps liiatepselislcis retell step ieisietsaiere 1.50 1.19 2.04 2.42 2.74 
Winnebago .....ccccccefecerccsvces 1.52 1.27 1.39 1.48 1.22 
WOO Che ae oc sroicisis Bocas Repel Oateicielaatelete nil leintsetoteree ghee 0.97 1.06 1.29 1.533 
StQte lis vise cectie soe 0.90 1.10 1.22 1.45 1.32 1.58 
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TABLE XVII. 


Per capita number of horses in the counties of the wheat area in Wisconsin 
having twenty or more horses per hundred of population. 


[Federal Census, 1849 to 1899] 


Counties. 1849, 1859. 1869. 1879. 1889. 1899. 
PACD AIIYS Mea eat iamrs alec iat tae | ators avetcl siete rail sy irelerareret slats 0.25 0.34 0.47 0.59 
PS SETS CO LMMe ree ercla ie eran Aol Reet Role eet rane ie eee Lickers Carwra ete sis Wietormcleatareds clive nad raekes 28 
BESTS OVW ER MMEETE Paver acer iyetcdeta acter llatetarerer nrc crotecet Pte ete rehelcts mullet are erat shal a ac eve tates ohaval beatisrs oor [Kchepevobatat ed cnctete 22 
JER REGIS es BUR Scere eee ORORO COCO RO DORE R roe 27 86 45 52 
AE SURTSTL Cte baat sete cter ata tcicia ate ore llatarate cieie cletetellisereveraiarat cla cial ll sraie a cravete o c's [lcisle:ctel stats 6:5 cifiatelaidletavar slatete 28 
GAIN ete iceee celeste Races Laseieeiie aes 28 .33 387 45 
GHUDDEWA) Savcees Cee secs QUSS Mal cepa ner aes kW ses ivaparsce eM meee wy puyal Aa a Sle a22, Spa 
OE SUT rep teeters alee ciate crotale licteioterete ol satete Weis eiecid ocieinlecorccerb lacie oe cs\| siererelelguere'e 36 22 36 
CODMTB EN OT AO AC ARR RAHA eAionisnbisrscr 0.21 84 .39 .49 45 
CLrAWLOEG) Sclsce secs sere elereieie tere stale (erate Me ecaele x 24 .36 48 44 
EO) DINO aer a Sore oot oie eth eiton e cacee 20 BY 6 42 43 38 
BED OL te ea eat cia create wait oil catetane erates [ater aeieia ¢.o%6 6 229 36 43 41 
LOY Gy OVS Wate vacate es (omh aia craic cheteler ctare ro rer a ote Totes vole cher sta sie eiel lh alatchorsiatsv cree lavetel opetstale a 9 ps 380 
IODURDID, Shed Gefeero Biche OE LORIE COCO CFIC IES IETS PR] PetPets ae 26 .30 40 
ISU! COMER REL Sede agate dal aS Sine oe ctellb bcichciets EPIC COVE tured Bi pre se aeireread IN iret a ae 23 
HOM CMU LAC Astacio cree erliistwotoe sic eeisalie welaciere hams 25 -29 .35 £85 
CSHOTI Te Pee Lis 2 esteem OU ate Leal Oy Rta aoe 24 ORY! -42 5A 55 
GPEC Ns leu resus 21 28 41 46 54 51 
CLCCTUIUAK OG recs ickic newce desea: 20 Sil 37 41 40: 
ONVIAIM Ie cle erste te salc slave ave cielo el biave ate ora oicrsi e 21 -40 44 52 54 
ACIS O MB amine eros ee eeilesiieree oe oie} licciosieriasers « soe 27 82 44 
ELEM SOT eee orale vera oleiollisin & chew’e wee nretetereid cates .25 30 35 33 
IMIMMORU cee eiee oe en ial lfatctelctese earner la cate heme el cameos tee 21 31 35 
WCENIOSH AMG aeeaes es vase OZ anil trae aeuites's 86 .35 42 29 
Kewaunee ............ ll staratavauareve. chore ercievare, ovaiet stay icles a/ele « eteveve.e -22 .oL .38 
Lafayette ..... ACES Ae SOLIS lis elckersic'c es 46 -50 65 .63 
NEATH COW OGM MS ec as tains Cleiciee ore casa listo alana’ a alle mede'd ce ee 25 .30 .29 
NICU OMU eyes races el voetes cid cclee Ilias rctae tad llndotediewesest dussoue cas MSEC Ret ag 
Marquette ........... Be linecieiese eisai eagelaeret dees 227 .36 2 .48 
ACO TAO Certs tes ered ed ahs aial|lored See on oars Naru gee cele Rais lia eielastoal are a -3l .36 39 
OC OTNE OMe Ne cer ciieve tale patel ocieiee oreria all raster aid a atte llaperstar hare Sra wie Veruca Geis’s sellers stag b boats Pa 
COATED SATII CS Recetas eral ear tore oto eee ioe Sark | Se watccct eee 21 Q1 23 
Ozaukee ..2... ise SE BAO GH DBR OCB EA So BCS Gas 24 32 86 32 
IPepinws sche es. A CCE ROCCE AITO CCH RES kane aR 21 27 35 40 
PERL OTCO Mr fer seieteralers etnies crete: [ wr ciercletoicte oi sle Wa roc ae series talaa esos 29 36 4] 
NO Rees are crare nee sie-oe cela cuieic os call emawidae eo 228 -20 25 38 
J ONRURE Boe did DaG ed oOHO ECHO ME CHoid IIA be SHEE a IO CeRee Ocal Roni r iain 22 Q7 
EV OGUT Gia tte esa ravsreays ccleeeracleis wclciae -20 -20 22 Piel SR ER ees MAS 
LE CEUG BYE | Yah baoseioechadeial BSAA Set an open cm eriact 24 36 45 46 
COCKS Tonia eres ons Sac aie lore a iccces bees 26 36 36 42 8 
BECTON hi tse sla eats Leman gectisianbescess sh 27 33 32 36 
PAU Romeg she toon sarees alate erlisrerste suslevatelevellcveiercie craves ove -25 =38 .40 41 
Pe AVY A One seraiccters ars cithete wll rarete ciara see lictae islets ciclo eilercinamgincisaaawiommeeees EAL 28 
SHepoy Gans (sscciecce oes ele Me arcinla sletiel| Saivelcce acre 20 B27, 24 .23 
ERVCMIDCALCA UM irae ft cite eaetn sles clea lhe era cna wate .26 85 42 46 
IVC T TU O TUM Tale ste stelevstets a svarete Valelererate clote melee oto biakers .25 “Bit 48 46 
INWRUWOLCIE Bosc case schielsiasicce AR A .28 48 87 .49 42 
RVVUSINI MEO acc cee Cl emcio cae aise Inlet cece 24 187, 48 41 
DWV IICO SNA) a so io crs facie cllieiweroclardave.ete 7) 34 35 .89 .B5 
\WADIN OE VO GAM AROS CGC SCLC IASB Wei Cee GIRO Maracas IEAM 221 229 .38 
VVISVIES TATA a were es ceive dea clcod viele co Weta hears hele Meret sila siaacclens BE 45 51 
Winnebago ..........-. Pe relent sions lalseleretae sala olaleieae aes ¥e -20—|....20. REY Lee gs 
StATOMO Scie sc ceca -10— 015 24 27 27 27 
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TABLE XVIII. 


Per capita number of milch or dairy cows in the counties of the wheat area 
in Wisconsin having thirty or more cows per hundred of population. 


[Federal Census, 1849 to 1899] 


Counties. 1849. 1859. 1869. 1879. 1889. 1899. 

Adams eeecvseeeoeee eeeee @eeeeooeoaovee e eeceeevoeoeneee 0.81 0.52 0.63 0.62 
HE2 Wp sd 0 0 Beare ne ee Ri IPB Une Ew cn ID NUE ah crema eine eel Ite ae 84 39 
Brown) ...<5 25 Wis nig Uta avetaipiats ais io elorelmicreil mies ets terotererareilfenste A tetajersieilistetekep ee termiens 33 38 
IB UIhalO meee ce ceic cles elicits cowie ANCL IARI hate .3D 43 val 85 
IBurmettre. tee cses costs weateons Seclee Het als ets erecatere wreilin ce oie wate telovatel] nteiateteters Reiners 47 58 
Calumet ieee EUIS Ar A aR SIE) i 80— 84 44 81 81 
Chippewa ......... ioe BUNA ae tee oral ards ave cstels cial Siete els oretiors 30 32 
Clare ee Ses iene cereale sigig wie ubew Gail eae seas inrelotell ave’ ete itera ene .30— 42 56 
COlum Digi geese earls sce se coteclons 84 33 48 59 62 
Crawford) avscssee. Ri (nec acl ehaneincns Stoo! minmrobrie bdo 35 56 62 
IDaneq Gace. cc KS Spleciseeieele - 30 coe 34 49 68 75 
DWOAZe meee ces HA tee [aia ycia Ra e81 85 48 77 98 
TGP aac helo ool alars, alale Ciel otaldleoaetate ad alee ie vers lettered lisleitc e Seton aes ean eane 43 47 
IDAOB OH Nn Lasts aCe nested Garetale eeteratel ae aiediceinein -30— 35 47 53 
Fiomd dui lnaey cencwcculces seni .30 -oL Wess -67 .72 
Geran tase cs tes cek aso cen ete lela cisveclae teeters 35 45 74 .80 
ETO Feces eieere cats Ue eaten Le leas eed ACE 49. .87 1°32 1.49 
Green Takeo eau serves cere 86 sBo 89 .48 .67 
TOW cee ecewecs ante eionee .30 -oL -41 Rsv ¢ 95 1.23 
SMC SOT He oo.s civeinrele cola aistespiarecnlearatall eleielavel olete Uraieilicie etorelarelaerete Jo 60: .63 
JEMETSOD | cciscccede seisccasts wie sv siehare Sed eieials elaiclere-ete 04 57 89 1.06 
OG AUNAISE Rt he Bate BBO SoHE HOBaS acid badanae conc basedar coed 32 42 52 
WON OSHA tecceccceteecal ceniteneleaste 45 54 -58 -76 .64 
CW AUNCCH Nene calcu ce ac) catia neslemerel 2 sieve eienteteta lines etoctat ots .36 .65 nS 
THAW CVOSSE), os eile cece a als eiice este cured lavoiord clavetharetel era os alone etal iaue ble ensiebacherniline ence ee eCeoaye {32 
TATA VOUTLC Co iisce cet .32 .36 .46 .66 92 1.24 
Manitowoc ....... A SSOG JBOD WiFetats ssitalercioll elec cere etovetete .39 .68 59 
Marathon 33. és... Re a Ee Ne oe Savor wer bista tens  eitaererel te rarata tote tereterell latte reer tetas .36 
Marquette ....... Eee ae allete res HV 42 42 49 -56 .69 
INE OTATIOS Te Sicctate si ciecloles crete det here cine eiatare NoA olave re lore iakeretetel ere coo mstclolerare .35 49 .65 
OCOTEO Te ee ho coerce lies ae ciatnerecclle ce oie Sue aiaellstesing cle Reatard nee eer encetn cian .38 
Outagamie so eke eek ihe atee Sled cra elelse eee olin cle eptoemte 331 42 .48 
OZAUKEE NS .eivaise sos ere LN eh SU, SE A 31 .36 51 .80 ae 
IPODIIMI er eee acc eel eee ee leak SateiahelataeaT Giatelaerecsteta euddistolave alutlia Wetcll a vemno vere tcherats 50 52 
Pierce ..... ye satatalstaterarst mad wie wis Scher e SaUela stem acct atau torhe te ole seve ehetarstalliaterstons lover ohane ss 52 46 
J 2d0 Ia apa als REE Reich Gero eensel ice oo abc alia adisa Srofalsrete listo lee aetee 55 70 
IPOTTARC eo Mates ces nase aie ce nave lobar ei she kerreraitaro ehttattaLastcte lecenie mataeead ll opemate rev eter - 30 35 
Racine ...... piel anralelcctavtelherslateicvers ABE BOOT eitete eriteelera taiesstatoteetets 87 33 
RICH VAG aes cae eee Bal One tal uictasiee Larcieeinsistee sel iicie is stetreyoate 41 72 86 

OC Keer canine ce lsiteoinene AEROS Heitsrs 31 33 46 52 56 
oA ae We) Baap pat AP? TARR ABSA Pe es enemys Gta BA Ga ode Rie .80— 50 50 
SAT ies Me le otters ieee ices cele tetane: .30 41 60 76 
SHAWANO Piateiccitcle clase wale nem eclte SE Bic kere anata lessretrlerseaie iecesterel ons 30 34 50 
Sheboygan ....... Peele YOGI As eicerestae ale 383 56 74 .61 
Trempealeau ..........|. aera setae Modis avout tea -38 44 93 -%6 
WMernoni et eee nie lelalaie Sid bersierdisiacters WS aileia sia otovarerere -30— .39 59 58 
Walworth ...... PAI Boe Ve se eth eeoes Pi ee 234 38 56 .92 1.10 
Washington ...... ercle Sliceteicietateleats 31 35) .46 Arp 81 
Waukesha ........ sapere Sie acarere tte late -30 87 47 58 -66 
Waupaca ...... BSA PEA 8] Prarie dren Ne Teal MAU t UR Ke GIT SRA A 34 44 61 
Waushara ........... Ay LARA PUR BO arcisieinlorstnigve -50 75 79 
Winnebago ..... aio: abe MMM pie er olclc sla val ols fiutiate joe bs lcharairaveldustotatese tate tavere ets late mk rae toler 32 .36 
WOOGIE sa Wigateelste etareene oleae atareiolahisteemeiee PRPS ees st 6 Sievallie Site els etaoiele sisiets cleeee B38) 
State .....2% Me eiate atone eel 26 29 .36 47 48 
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Per capita number of “‘other cattle’ in the counties of the wheat area in Wis- 
consin having thirty or more cattle per hundred of population. 


[Federal Census, 1849 to 1899] 


Counties. 1849, 1859. 1869. 1879. 
JNO IG SONS” Re ai AAS Ae Ii SAY RO HEEL PeaP St ace Ee 0.51 0.838 
PES ETST“O MUM ater craloverarsrtecenateil cate sreratotoie aval liera ate eietere, hiovell Gisele a icrerntovess .45 
PESTS MVE OTDM S eters chetare oie here eT cra yale eer oharel Rovere at atari cate velei| elaiane ateteteterere letahetere e tora avers 
MES TE DLOM Gon selslel corns ca ecllaeiele cromeran SOL 73 -65 
EES UHISTY ©Lrtee Brey ale vattate create cramer labret aleve tee tera ines sheer ere caiane aflererars a cle iotsraee .39 
MUETING EMR ss iic ocree Coles cai eb els {BP HA Bie Sen 48 
EHUDMEW A ees cscees ces Bicunitvers elstattte ost evpsre hictereleie hore 234 
TAIRA uine cere si cisiae petete lacs llelstetesanuaeres Desay | teklstevater erates -43 
Solimib ig cece sees cstv ea ees é 44 34 v2 
CONSE 7a COT G0 DURES Aap aR ery ey al Bee ke al TRC et 40 58 
AT Ce ee ee ARE TM es BTW iilaeae ert os che 234 -63 
WORDS Soci wises jabccsellcece ast BANE RODMAN ire erase :$ 56 
JB YOOIE CRAB GB Gea AEABIG TOC (ein Gears IUGR Ce ts ict a IeR ara eu an Pena eG SE 
BED URUMIENG Re ros rele etele checa lee pare areata ate ela aoe ees cme aa arena aL 284 .49 
OMG OU LAs eos te ores] ete or ssialelate RSOW Waris wales oie 45 
GEL QIN errata tree ae ce tleltictaicle sibiorerern 44 59 .84 
Green eae ou aes aces .38 55 .65 il Apal 
EreemmiWake nesses cadloweceers aes 5D 5) 53 
ONVD He ive css loleeters raielese el ceilne arate aeiaiel ee 45 .69 1.09 
VVC SO iMate teers, ela aitister sila ols ela aleiteleher carale orate aise giateleid eheiers 50 
CM OES OMe sete cle ae sieleel tos are lola eres Boe soe .52 
PUENTE VULOrg set emtcrsa iets ret ctotatal|icie ators ate leven aclia chacat eile teraibtolli Si al'eidval Soclote vs 47 
en OS at el eal 43 47 54 .67 
NOW ATITVCE Mc soleie cra:ctisicis elficie Gaist ae oiereie SOM pe wiaa ae lenin 41 
TAB OEOSSE aerate cree isintell sol meters Sister cist ure Sir erste ls vwiwishedicte ate BY) 
WALA VGLUO™ eiseiiisie sloeielelers .30— 54 .81 1325 
NEAT T CO WO Gee hecie cine sles olictrolieiiaiesicell isd hatea al Neill coved Rewsie's mY 
VANE INO MANY cetera cies eink doe certs we ellie out veceitale oi 81 332 
MEAT ONICETC Unie atsierciele co a viketerelaaiaielseia's .52 253 72 
VEG) TUTE) Umeha wie ieee ois a itatate [aterarete aia ee caiaiiinicte microsd che lse .30 50 
(GYeau THe) gh Aan hs Oe Ered A ARAL heats ee PSL IRTY leap A Aas (a aE a 
OMUEASAINIG eee coe eae ec premeens © cee OTE Mee ach .42 
CZAWIK COME cael ec arc Rate selne te aetallis Maleiersainie salteeee me inorne .48 
IPODIN ates Weaie sisteatelPe Peed seal art eee lolens .49 45 
Biervee hase. Raises Sleteedieles SPS esas |S PRD RIE .80— -50 
BED Gy LM eae ee areata Sia fereie | lala isla cara ravetare ll ere ciererer ail oteille eaare ave evar .40 
LOM CD SO naciners orcteece ctecradlera clears teieerelaararel de claieatsrell sale ial ait ial acy SEY 
UMC LING) i elaletarels oielevaesreig ticle 35 NESTA eianeta ee oiiaye Bye 
Richland ..... Bis perettet ae tatalell eran eintel molten cre iatacierets .36 -66 
OCKR asa seek cates aloo 85 -38 88 .70 
SOL OUR Gre ce ctaie kacatse es arelpe RUT Ta ie ra De aaa 82 
(Soin tel alaie i Pine RIAD bea atiee| bat Mais TERA 182 LBP, 62 
SOLVED TE Obey trsla ctorescie reel ets actrees eesltialiictate a niee acta arolst tere tel erate .88 
BTC DOY. SAMIR orice neal lerctatae uy slerslacaee cetotele secs) dante ortifis Ads gre tard ietta re 48 
IDV OTM PEALCAUN Vacisclcisicee clesisteiee voles 387 .38 .65 
VO TNYO Meares Acraee aie areisteltte accra ee tine 82 49 55 
WVALWOTTONT Otic csaciestc 45 89 .42 .62 
IWS DIM STON Bicalsc cetera Pelseuiers stun ule AB SYA sbnegy pe .49 
Waukesha ...... Voth veers pil AEP AUN TS NEAR BAIR .42 
WV TGA caste cise cc dlctetess!| Celsreisield cionciohetatsreleraitinrs: Welle Woretelecl ans 44 
VU USAT wil etalcsters ciatalaatalaate selects ee SOT Mi llhostirste aaverss .68 
VATS ASO s cise cicle cle vsiste aretarsiatcrarae a bliiarastolevate te sratelf ste sicla ue ealele 30 
WV OOGI ccc siseies BOSE GRETA ORCC ISCO EH ETCH AC TATA Sante LA Eas Calapan silane eieare nite 
SERUOrscsice one's ARES 25 29 31 47 
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TABLE XxX. 


Per capita number of sheep in the counties of the wheat area in Wisconsin 
having forty or more sheep per hundred of population. 


[Federal Census, 1849 to 1899] 


Counties. 1849. 1859. 1869. 1879. 1889. 1899. 
TAI en caciceus tha callin te cie siosrere lleterste ers sleretnie 1.2 0.7 0.8 0.6 
183716 8 0) 0 en AAS Heb neict | IScprT ac Coad bomb nondoth Bhopsooaudel ebobonstisucd 5 6 
STATE RO asics foie cr cterce ene cael ater mleislolicetelocenneeias -D 6 sie 1.1 
184) hel 2X29 0] hl A AROS Rar i Orr OA COCIOLE I Inl ASoo De Cecal OGacA nico lonbee SbiNtonic SB eh) yiekl oor A 
CaN Ee i lato wretches celal iciecc se ceevesacorerltciotaivererereerere 8 BA) Wier siete ctve ovelell econte ore eee 2 
CV ar Kee sory eiaee areca citer sarateireeee Dl Mer iain eras  loieiorve ghee 5 4 sas 
Colm DIRS ose cans enale|oe eenrectenes 5 127 2.6 1.9 1.5 
CUA WLOTG s oh leistiiete sires ore lintels co svehetaiic Sul Uieviatenerete ciere 6 6 te 8 
VANES Merete elle tereiekierseisie s 5 4 1.2 1.5 6 5 
OUP occ ue canes c seticle ve lei sisjstasie ee ae 6 des 1.5 1.0 ah 
DUTT bese ist as tase cas aslo creel oie ete tiavsustelelel|(aleretereretaversrate 4 Ais 46 9 
Tien eve ayo hell OT: i OR anrar thes owas Aan sryr4 if 1.4 1.9 1.5 152 
Grant) (iio sce teiciasieie fe aus cits owe ts eaileenisoters eect STAT DEE rosarete licters wee ees sir 
Green Peau cee wetenirs 6 As) 7 2.3 8 8 
Green Wake. fives tiiscclscw selookeine 8 2.4 3.4 papi 1.9 
NOME ered clctar crave Wall overstlieie ershetererets arer| wletetere eteretecs 6 8 5 oN 
PACKS OM Cece aeisc co gale oie ete | atole Sslarertyctclesltedelele slotersrerte WAN I Mal\okvertrsiavee retell (cvetetokote tet eters 6 
TEMLCLS OMT etches eee eel ineeeeee eeee at 1.4 1.5 eMac F 
TUDTLCAU) hota cielo eles ave clocernie lo Ristale ea ele etal arcteterere taints Af 6 5 M5) 
WCNGSHA Oe occ erssese see 123 1.5 Sy. 4.8 Bigil 1.0 
FROWAVITIOG 0.8 alls Sasoas Wereiesole cients eiailtc ave eater aver alavellhevotaicts ciavetcecei ohetclsbeteterate sts oe 4 
WIAECTOSSC Pine nics iosticteaalion ealecerencal niek Uinta Ey H) Wil cheretetetelchacacnieilistakeleloteretctetels ieicia Crete ena 
GALA WC CGE tcc chelicisere Salen loca eesteieiei| eats eteteeates 8 1.0 -6 a2 
IMF AMTTOW OCH iiaeinc cide oi a llociclee te dere atetietinclece 5 BRIN RUB A Rea - 5 
MSTA CHO) Brie cc.cc tee c cll'aic cree overseas wlelsleloter aleve ail atavetatetacscher aieellofetonevovetarcuatarelieketatolehotercterats 4 
ME ATGUCTUC e toscacneheanclomeeteasie: Att 2.0 1.9 1.5 1.4 
Monroe ....... See ietdmalteweac ure aera liteitoeieicmene Au al, 9 8 
OUTALAMTO Peas os coon lee cau tatecrae lots eateettateers 6 eT. iy sVichelotavalelerovevere lietecmretees eet ‘ 
PROD TIN ie chose aieiec eas. sis estes ortiace aie ceseretel lishstelasteravele ate 6 6 6 Ate 
PVETCO TN Sec coc cicecas Coe | Sere ee el lereee ete earch SOM Ulhferteleteteee cre 1.0 ioe. 
POUR eestor boc anc Breeton cistacehe leave teteiete eee erate ee tei hotties ae earice aaa .6 a4 
IPOTRCA GC ae oases a emvetarerectalicenclojecict oislluhletestentecine 8 a’, CC AAD ea ieeafeteleteteveye: | eeatste cree : 
Racine. 26..5.4:.'.. ban ierdiers ore sh 6 1.4 1.6 TE SN reiee hee 
VTC HV AWG Sees verter Ge eersorel tece cretore cis ote ellatinstietelosts 1.3 1.8 1.9 2.5 

COCK Wes een cclee denies 6 ah 1.6 1.5 6 Aig 
SEPT CTOUR iter sic: sss Wavoatn |ateialevoectarcc oa lave soctotcle careroll hereto ie eee Ce Ce cena 6 6 
SOU Kei te soate ok one ra te lle see cten eel eetsisteresers 8 1.0 8 a) 
STV TL OR Seco oscrciaeveteie crate liccstetctenere ree all eros ie raver nl lepers eee eee 4 5 25 
SHEDOV SATIN elon cee an olla werloeerele ce linncice sraelae pO Un) RANE RL SAA eg oe 
FETEMIPCATCATIY seit cuales sis seeckeline mca mae 9 get Alf 1.0 
VOT TION eer oeiic ce eiael cote tcrdicraiere a etaayal etcetera toe ileal ilsit 1.5 155 
WS WOrthii acer scmcds 1.3 1.5 Dak 4.5 ee 1.0 
Wit SHIN STON ac Uoawde see feiccienecieiuie Leena AA Are Arf 5 
Waukesha) i .cccue. cee oe 6 1.3 2.5 Bias abate nek 
Waupaca ..... dicie cela cie ell 'e ere iesteceetae lanes omens AU) 9 5 4 
RWW US TV AT Aa alerts ore cho, crete | ree Sime leroniese | ese ance 1.0 1.5 1.0 9 
WVAITINCDA LOM cana coset ciel anew clues 5 1.0 1.0 3B AS Se eee 
SEAT t tos eeme bese meee 4 4 1.0 1.0 6 5 
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TABLE XXI. 


Per capita number of swine in the counties of the wheat area of Wisconsin 
having fifty or more swine per hundred of population. 


[Federal Census, 1849 to 1899] 
SES SR EE LL EL LEE LBS FI PS IE GSU II I ST FN SSIS SPITE EE PSE TBILISI EE SES IED LILLIE TPE OTE 


Counties. 1849. 1859. 1869. 1879. 1889. 1899. 
PUARMNS. coccccccecese stators Unetancterers aieteciliecsetate seclalee Loicetoniele ees 1.0 0.9 1.0 
BEEITALO ccc ccceses aieleiors | here else eens 1.1 6 Att 1.5 2.6 
Malumet ........ SAR ARHA Aff 6 5 5 6 BY) 
BENIDDEWA ....cccccccces HAE Ouran Le metas en oes [vnunet aa aver. te lancer ee eet ear e/|'altret nataetr slate Ia wet eeah es eiatet a 
Clark eeoeeeeseeoreee® @eceveleooees eoaeee - As) er®eeeeseaeieee Peoeeceecelesearseececsieseoee2e9 e 
BUINIDIA, |... sees ctecccs 6 (.4) dicletelsiee Gees 1.5 1.3 2.5 
BSE NV LOT Clie ees 8c oeis seo cllls cs convolerete llc trovetererste cle’ sty 1.5 1.2 1.8 
_ LIDOU ESAS SaaS 8 (.4) 5 1.8 1.6 2.3 
| OG ae oh NAT GABP cactees 8 1.0 1.8 
TTT‘ Qaatp DORIA Sea ee |e 5 WA se Neate 6 8 1.3 
ATT OUIGITISGY ps 2S a Dee a tera EI Aare Mal b ehey o eeeen| ICe ae DRL Ode So a Rieger aaon 6 
mond du lLac.......... MMA eeteec ctociet cre lta telore arate goers 5 8 1.1 
SENTING) SpA Ge OG eee 9 8 1.3 2.6 2.7 4.1 
CCTM Scie tics oc ares tre asars 9 9 1.5 2.5 Piel 4.4 
Green Lake ANON OT tine aoe (COCO. ees nidiede 1.2 1.3 1.8 
SSE) Apa Ne 6 8 1h a! 224 2.8 8.0 
METAS OTM Ne ease wht (Lee ete emi tae. ee eeaters [Weed aloe ates 6 ne 1.1 
MME SO Tee aon er nen eeeclis See nice atte [ain ene haere eh wate tee 1.0 iigal 126 
VSB (SE Geet A i aoe A EEE See Res A Le ees Ea es ie area 8 8 1.0 
BTFOSID occ schcc cee AD 5 5 9 av mY) 
BEEVATENCC ss cies ccecscel sek neces A, Od A eeonio eel bicine oeane SHS AT ee Geter ataye 
MS ESS COM R RIES ett ee nes Sica lS Na tccn nace [Smie a davcreral ol cmmare gigeie Mintel eth ater shareae 6 
MEV CTLE . ccckccccce ts 5 a) 1.6 2.9 3.5 5.1 
MPBECUCULO, i. a)ahnceces os POM pilacleeis erences 5 aeal 1.0 1.5 
MTN OC ie aaa case cnc eluiceeodeces Bs i deeiosonocod 9 1.0 14) 
MMPREEV OS ATTTO) Bom sic e ics soe lect eae alae Gaeen h scree ares Naeeanee 5 8 
MEMEEULIKCO Riess hc ccc tee eneee cs cees Fiera ais Gees toere 5 5 6 
MR ETUMEES Ey tei 2 P| Sa ae garccleies 6 6 5 1.0 1.8 
 AIREGUG GR RRS eZee] BEE eerie GU Ul Roe ce cates 5 8 9 
ET er eee itn ce ith arc arcs o crates dict teva: cfatebe nia wisleil arwrataleete ites lalceers slaeents 5 
MEETS CMT res rerie ce Nas Csi cake fle a aa bloae ull sae sis ore bs 5 5 5 
NON CUP tee etna MEAT wel inna tlnent cls beat Nercll Mag sitrsteates 5 5 5 
MMM TER LLY Lise cio ccc hal Soolcks | wieceie Scetate cc's 7 8 1.9 1.3 9.5 

ESSE Rela Be eae a ST Bias |lavawsiz clio laterers 6 1.8 17 1.8 
ROSE) EXP er ete eek | ema crehe us llniatace ecto ekeiesliot aratateteicicictare'| Ros bbama nlstars 8 6 

- IR) Qa eG Ease Bl sidutete steers 5 6 123 1.6 2e3 
SL TN OMe ite eh ieee rool mete eieloe [raeimve an else ahs ls ctava ered atnatollitia seus biaretate 5 9 
MV Tee cece ite wo rea eel A aloloreroiacckainis Iketore wrotera. alata: «|e ines lotrel tao Loto e tem eaetas 5 
BEMEMIN COLCA jcc ce se orellsrolsis oeloeer aD), Perea ale Me Acs 1.3 
SEARO ae ie aic ts sree eee (is a cates cles 6 8 eA ithe ts besten 1.5 
Walworth ........ Weiee es f 5 Ath TE ¢ (.2) pile 
Meashington ........... 5 5 5 8 1.1 aleal 
Kesha .........2005 5 5 6 1.0 1.0 9 
COA iat coc kc childs Seca Dea lesie ean wold coll Soelow piel nidle ; 6 a, 
MIG DLATA ....0scccceshs RD Aaab eh As Aah HARRAH Ee 9 1.0 ae2 
SESE atari ek Se ae ertcie hls Paice ss outta s Gala lnel sue acee web etdebeaund veewee 6 
WENGE cides siniaisic sis cie ee 5 4 5 9 8 1.0 
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TABLE XXII. 


Production of tobacco in the important tobacco-producing counties of the wheat} 
area in Wisconsin. 


[Federal Census, 1849 to 1899; State Census, 1904.] 


1869.1 1879. 1889. 1899.2 1904.8 — 


Counties. oH 

Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
CUIPPO WE ois Sete des so dleseedic Bote clea Mey Cara el teas ree eta Aeterna 5,520 130,560 |t 
COlnmMpPla wi eos seen enn By Pande meniantht| EARN ME Sade t 597,422 | 2,960,540 | 3,142,475 | 
CRAUWLOTO i wocuclacinccsseo dc wclee eee 14,645 59, 822 1,509,830 2,209,447 | 
DANO iti vane re eee 229,568 | 5,371,242 | 10,040,199 | 21,283,200 | 14,902,295 
DUNN ie raid ai cistsistocwisio aes cole ete caih cette URE ae nla erg eee ee be ollievelatorenttotaneretere 7,810 425,853 |i 
Grantee hee ne eee eee a jaisteveke siey erelete 34,350 48,990 166,300 294,350 
GIEOT e ee O Oe teNy c span sia encoun gare na neat 117,571 277,703 419,470 238,400 | 
PACK SOM aioe eas a ees ea o cepae esc lelttet are ons Pee erat A lave las gece st ott Te [Pca re ete Civ Ate er 284,434 | 
EM OLSON Pesestiicnieoesuie coe 14,055 262,501 679,134 847 , 860 305,324 | 
FUCA ois dns clu sisleis civ detina elles oecx meee ng dal cietoim meee etetainls Was bie pote ety 16,900 298 575 fi 
Ds \CLOBEG 0 ois a dicen sine a ciate sie belle cosa hen ba bila come ome ebae mee Enso ie 33,850 158,650 /) 
WiATAVettey, accuse ketoes cere eee 13,800 18,385 25,340 5,750 1 
PLONE GG, (i 'o55is5'5)25 6 ib Ralostne cee We ean ee alesiarecaat ane Seer tener ene mee 165,700 658 , 729. li 
PICTCG I, 0. Mssse itn tan ewe econ ae te aa eee Ce ite naar nae 18,365 5,680 26,150 [ 
FRAICHIANG 1 sera cae ace one ee 9,126 AD ST Lal Pe Mesos ales 167,140 423,322 [2 
PUOGR a et yen Sad Levey alate arets 645,508 4,643,870 7,069,986 | 13,049,700 6, 264,005 5 
EVOMDEAIEAU 0355 oo Vic vig orepienia ls sesieve mia alalr coma aati niet Mees areal ele ene ee 211, 446 1 
WELTON escsne reel doce een ee 35,170 458,750 4,759,520 7,483,223 ‘ 
WialWOrth 2. ccecssclece Bled cbictels 46,136 9,360 44,082 41,250 9,000 H 
Stateiwecscecscce sistereislei sleretetsielet 960,813 | 10,608,423 | 19,389,166 | 45,500,480 | 37,651,498 
1 The total production of tobacco in 1859 was 87,340 lbs., of which Rock il 
Walworth counties produced 23,340 and 26,400 lbs., respectively. Only 1,268 lbs. 
of tobacco were produced in Wisconsin in 1849. | 


2 Dodge, Racine, and Sauk counties produced 29,770, 21,590, and 12,700 pounds 
respectively. i 

* Barron, Buffalo, Dodge. Hau Claire, St. Croix, Shawano, and Waukeshe 
eae produced 34, 940, 89,130, 30,400, 21, 140, 26,800, 10,000 and 15,000 pounds rel} 
spectively. 
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TABLHD XXIII. 


Cash value of farms, per acre of improved land, in counties of the wheat area 
in Wisconsin at the Federal Census periods, 1849 to 1899. 


Counties. 1850. 1860. 1870.1 1880. 1890. 1900.2 

GIES TI a $25.59 $15.92 $21.31 $17.85 $26 .02 $26.57 
SEAT A cca RRS A Dies cp! EE eI A IN 20.18 31.50: 35.19 43.47 
en 48.39 30.06 40.94 34.38 42.31 64.53 
BSUMaAloO ......0. Sper ilome leit lase jarheahertace 33.82 32.60 27.59 22.96 41.44 
MMEBRISTROT Cheese chs ec cic ea ae Lacie ageism lela dave ete te 22.79 27.14 48.16 37.81 
Calumet ....... Sherer ctarete le 46.11 34.98 49.90 53.50 64.79 80.56 
MRIDPEWA ......cc0ce0s- 15.63 21.72 26.58 30.96 41.17 36.72 
GEE Ee Sra letele rote tetars iotare 49 .25 ostie St 32.30 54.50 69.34 
Bolumbia ......s..c.00 24.94 " 30.52 33.11 31.79 39.41 56.97 
BBE ANVIL OT neice cis ea wie sete clclecsamee dee 38.98 29.12 23.03 25.31 37.18 
DTI or GAS a 21.65 380.76 42.53 84.10 49.06 70.41 
OYE A ge 25.10 86.45 52.93 50.40 61.87 87.81 
UDO Terra ss ccs setae a laretioraeealo 89.76 29.96 36.20: 84.78 44,94 
PST) ad ENRIRES SP SI RUE LS Pe Cc 28.64 27.98 26.93 26.49 32.02 
MEU PIE TVET Os aie scieistocre ciel tee cates 84.50! 30.57 26.97 26.12 33.56 
Mond du Lac.......... 28.58 30.19 48 .04 48.11 54.18 73.88 
MEDEA T UGS Serco sraeiee crs s ietelons 20.67 30.58 384.06 28.27 36.73 52.41 
BRE CTI OSU Rs eit. 22.08 26.61 32.72 34.538 47 .62 60.26 
BSRCCUN LA KG ysis cciclelnecc slescwaloececs 37.67 46 .29 32.06 49.74 61.55 
PPR VED TU crv eels asco cued 20.68 34.83 39.25 29.58 83.54 50.38 
HOLE OTT GRABER REO RICA) een sitet a ai 30.89 26.53 23.18 26.86 33.39 
BTEC SON! Joes casi vic cess 28.27 26.67 41.08 45.92 65.22 94.43 
REPRE CE UDI Heteieie Sale sisters ciarsicilieeeict nicinets 28.32 27.24 25.85 39522 44 .02 
MECNIOSHA 2. cccccecsccccs 38.97 382.14 34.18 33.55 55.61 77 28 
MER VL UTTICE yi avieetaveiclerte tele Seti cise aie 42.70 34.95. 39.35 89.04 46.99 
MPM OPOSS Grist a as cre nrc llcwereutoe eine 52.64 36.41 35.90 83.24 42.98 
Mafayette .........6.c05 21.17 28.83 35.70 30.99 42.91 57.45 
— STUNG SIRO TES DES Rta creo ured ihe tens Rein caus HenG ANE GA] LA APSO 51.09 77 .04 56.61 
«TGA SONA Beds Aes ek LEA tl DPN BE ea Rh 52.18 64.42 59.20 
Manitowoc ............ 44.16 30.60 42.83 53.87 56.71 70.25 
Brarathon ....scscececes 21.86 38.05 39.02 46.34 51.09 59.16 
MEET ELON e tet ape caer eta ete erates wilco ale ea ceedrora Voss oictisvata ee 31.64 53.21 48.39 
MEATQuette ......00c.005 27.89 22.60 21.61 19.88 21.69 83.51 
Milwaukee ............ 51.82 94.61 91.05 121.75 262.88 263.91 
MEMO TN ILO) Clem isievaletas ciate cinicieie ell's ee velo sie ate 39.41 87.93 81.19 29.22 43.66 
BEOTECOMM os Cone he hie Seasetal eee svacd are ees 22.68 39.00 35.81 53.30 51.91 
MPRA ATINIC Urey ah ome Aloe letra Nisa tials 45.92 47 .23 48.52 51.36 71.03 
Ozaukee AGO REO OOD OO ITE ORL CL oan 37.10 49 .83 66.82 81.77 94.47 
MMEDUEN s tiaras creme eer relcma aha taeials 43 .40 29.96 31.21 25.59 38.39 
 CTSSE Se RO IC Ie a esr FANT CANE ap 388.15 34.90 37.92 36.41 45.80 
SR ECMMER TNT aaa r Piya iiss eiccovat tees | acarnew secs o/s 36.36 45.67 41 .22 34.95 43 53 
BMOETAL OC secs cceceesience 13.78 29.63. 24.01 21.22 29.44 37.56 
1 CCI OE ae aE a 28.13 31.33 38.71 43 .'78 88.36 86.10 
Meehan 3... ...0.csene5s 41.36 43 .32 35.26 31.09 35.26 44.60 
BEIM ee a iat charoveic eos ana ycigravecctarg 21.82 42.56 42.02 46.76 60.33 72 47 
MOP OUR Sec encase seen 17.038 84.99 28.21 34.62 31.46 36.77 
BURR Cera vet elsicveve eer al at aletarevehs'| tovesteia tote retevels 34.02 36.49 33.24 38.56 48.89 
STAN DLO) Ve cole linc ce ek cance mewions 53.34 35.73 36.87 44 .56 55.73 
Sheboygan ..... Ra ated 45.05 35.29 44.66 59.74 74.04 83.52 
PEFEMPCALCAU ......0000|eeccccecccs 31.91 26.59 25.50 23.85 37.73 
MET IEIVORTU Mysto ie ciate gio ors oie sil G.a winks eee 33.15 30.83 27.69 27.97 42.74 
Wyalworth = «.......sceees 25.72 31.84 42.57 44.71 62.30 86.80 
SSH AVI OWE El og Poa RSENS et tN eo eae a ot CRP 51.23 40, 24. 
Washington .......... : 30.76 384.05. 50.57 62.41 74.72 95.64 
Wyaukesha ...c.ccscccce 23.69 45.50 52.01 60.11 90.82 99.01 
DPTERCU ais Cccau ease coal sie Kaus 39.64 34,42 80.37 38.85 52.80 
BET SATA ier cys oe le untae en ees 25.79 26.74 23.64 26.51 35.78 
Mrinnebago ............ 87.76 45.94 49.40 50.56 57.19 74.80 
BMMEY OVC aeeseie us ccvoeiciste | bcainirdaekres 40.48 30.38 30.65 51.16 55.93 
LLIN SES eae $27.29 $35.00 $40.73 $38.36 $48.76 $61.01 


1 Reduced one-fifth to allow for depreciation of currency. 
'2 Including the value of buildings. 
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FicurE 1.—SprEciaALizATION DENSITY IN THE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT IN 
WISCONSIN IN 1849. ie 


(Based on Table III.) 
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FIGuRE 2.—SPECIALIZATION DENSITY IN THE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT IN 
WISCONSIN IN 1859. 


(Based on Table III.) 
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_Fiaure 4.—SPECIALIZATION DENSITY IN THE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT IN 
WISCONSIN IN 1879, 


(Based on Table IIT.) 
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FIGURE 5.—SPECIALIZATION DENSITY IN THE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT IN 
WISCONSIN IN 1889. 


(Based on Table III.) 
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FIGURE 6. SPECIALIZATION DENSITY IN THE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT IN 
WISCONSIN IN 1899. 


(Based on Table III.) 
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if 
Ficure 8.—GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF THE Prick or WHEAT AT MmWAUKER, 1858-1904, any av Curcaco AND New York Crry, 1840-1904, ror rme Monrns or January, APRIL, JULY, AND OCTOBER. 
| (Based on Tables VII, IX and X.) , 


Nore. The curve for Milwaukee prices is based on the minimum quotations throughout. For Chicago, the simple average of the quctations—where two quotations appear—is taken from 1840 to April, 1858, inclusive, while the 
minimum quotations are taken for the remaining years. For New York Ci y, the curve is based on the simple average of the quotations—where two quotations appear—from 1840 to 1891, inclusive; fer the remaining years the 
minimum quotations are followed. In studying this chart, caution should be used, and careful attention should be given to the footnote references and descriptive material accompanying the tables upon which it is based. 
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Figure 9.—Map SHOWING THE CONSTRUCTION OF RAILROADS IN WISCONSIN, 
BY DECADES, 1850-1890. 
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Part tc 


‘Adams, Charles Francis, Jr.: cited, 150. 
“Adams Cor; 


Wis.: its statistics com- 
' bined with those of Sauk Co., 51; 
rank as wheat producer, 55; animal- 
husbandry, etc., in, 68, 78; other 
' grains in (besides wheat), 78, 85; 
potatoes in, 85, 96. 
Adams, Cyrus C.: Commercial geog., 
cited, 105, 124. 
Agricultural condition and capacity: 
cited, 22, 23. 
Agricultural Societies: Their work, 


171. See also Wis. State Agric. Soc 
‘Agriculture: extent in Wis. and IIl., 
- 14; poor and reckless methods fol- 
lowed in, 20, 21, 25, 26, 27, 48, 49, 
Do, GO, 71, 121-123, 125, 126, 129, 
130, 159; reasons for poor methods, 


eigners slow to adopt improved 
methods in, 28; methods of foreign- 
ers better than those of Americans, 
28; methods changed and improved, 
55, 77, 80, 81, 88, 162, 163; extensive 


in Wis., 122, 181; more extensive 
method -made necessary, 123; ex- 
tensive, profitable, 163; methods of 


U. S. followed in Brit. colonies, 123; 
scientific, will redeem land, 130; bet- 
ter system needed, 131, 148; better 
methods yield better results, 160; ef- 
fect of poor methods, 162; depression 
in, in Wis., 24, 99; diversification of 
(introduction, tendency toward, re- 
sults, etc.), 24, 27, 30-32, 35, 36, 48, 
52, 58, 60, 64, 66, 68, 71, 76, 78, 79, 
88, 93, 98, 99, 1380, 131, 134, 135, 
150, 152-154, 158, 163-166, 174, 177, 
178, I18i,° 183; others injured by 
wheat-growing, 27; paradox in, 27; 
more intensive, forced by rise in land 
values, 31; implements for, imported 
into Dane Co., 32; lands under culti- 
vation increase in Wis., 33; statistics 


23; poor, injurious to state, 27; for-| 


INDEX 


of, untrustworthy, 47; status in Wis. 
and various co.’s, 49-55, 69, 78; dairy- 
ing (q. v.) inereases at expense of, 
51; ‘extensive, stimulated, 63; crops 
other than wheat, increase, 66; 
changes in S. Wis., 77; specialization 
tendency in other crops than wheat, 
79, 88; gains in, at expense of lum- 
bering, 80; rotation of, 80 (see also 
above, under methods); affected by 
prices, 90; id. by railroad and trans- 
s portation, 139, 144, 154, 155, 176, 
177, 183; two chief factors in, 124; 
in Mass., 126; cost of products of, 
147; of west, confined to wheat grow- 
ing, 151; changed, In Wis, 152°; 
changes in crops grown depend often 
on capital, 161, 162; change in, de- 
stroys chinch bugs, 164; improved by 
agric. school, 171; products of, fav- 
orable for dairying, 174. See also 
Harms; Farmers; Land; Machinery ; 
Prices; Soil; Statistics; and the 
various agric. products and pursuits. 
Alvord, Henry H.: Dairy development, 
cited; 177, 178. 
American Institute: 
American Railroad Journ.: 
118, 115, 146, 200. 
Andrews, C. C.: Conditions and needs 
of spring wheat culture, cited, 137. 
Appleby, John F.: inventor, 62. 
Arena: cited, 178. 
Argentina, S. A.: 
1738. 
Ashtabula Co., O.: dairying and wheat 
growing in, 178, 179. 
Atlantic Monthly: cited, 147, 151, 187. 


Trans., cited, 128. 
cited, 18, 


wheat growing in, 


Bankers’ Mag.: cited, 173. 

Bankruptey: prevalent in Wis., 26; 
forced by over-specialization in wheat, 
30; induced by importation of food, 
32. See also Mortgages. 
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Banks: in Rock Co., 41; promoted by 
prosperity, 41. 

Barley: succeeds in Wis., 24; farmers 
must raise, 82; yield remains sta- 
tionary, 47; where grown in Wis., 
and importance, etc., of yield, 53, 66, 
69, 75-79, 82, 85, 91-98, 95, 96, 99, 
100, 149, 152, 206; increase in, 66, 
75-79, 85, 91-93, 95, 96, 99, 100, 149, 
152; displaced by oats, 66; displaces 
wheat, 69; special tendency toward, 
79; tobacco displaces, 96; fails to find 
market, 124; specialization in, 166; 
wheat competes with, 174. See also 
Statistics. 

Barron Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 
TAT SLOn, Loo . DOLALOCS ina Sosnoo. 

Barstow, G. : Message, cited, 44. 

Barter: wheat used in, 25. See also 
Commerce and trade. 

Beaver Dam Argus: cited, 148. 

Beef: corn-fed, not raised extensively 
in Wis., 166. See also Cattle; Cows; 
and Dairying. 

Beloit, Wis.: railroad reaches, 42; farm 


machinery made at, 638; Ill. wheat 
shipped through, 114. 

Berlin, Wis.: railroad reaches, 42; 
farm machinery made at, 63. 


Blackburn, A. W.: Some soc. and ecow. 
factors in development of Racine Co., 
cited, 29. 

Blodgett, —: Relations of pop. and food 
prod. in U. B8., cited, 124. 

Bonds: railroads aided by, 141. 

Bran: difficult to separate from flour, 
Oe 

Bread: may be replaced, 175. 

Brigham Joseph H.: testimony, . cited, 
Oe 

British N. Amer.: 
174. 

Britt, Vice Pres.: cited, 117, 118. 

Brown Co., Wis.: its territory cur- 
tailed, 51; rank as wheat producer, 
92; potatoes in, 100; growth of pop. 
in, 101; land valuations in, 135. 

Buck, Solon J.: cited, 187. 

Buffalo Co., Wis. : location, 54; crops in, 
54; exports wheat, 55; rank as wheat 
producer, 64, 74, 83, 92, 99; wheat 
yield in, 64, 92, 153; wheat growing 
persists in, 161; flouring industry in, 
105; animal husbandry, etc., in, 65, 
74, 84, 85, 86, 93, 94; e. co’s com- 


wheat growing in, 


INDEX — 


parable to, 67; “other crops” in- 
crease in, 74; corn in, 85; oats in, 
92, 100; low cash land valuation in, 
135: 

Burdick, Col. Z. P.: cited, 41, 141. 

Burnett Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 
74, 78, 95, 99; potatoes in, 95; milch 
cows in, 95. 

Butler Co., O.: wheat growing and 
dairying in, 178, 179. 

Butter: Dane Co. imports, 32; fae- 
tories, 93, 101; in Wis. inferior in 
early days, 167, 168; value of car- 
load, 168; price, 169; may be pro- 
duced in many places, 175. See also 
Statistics. 

California: Wis. 
26, 33. 

Calumet Co., Wis.: animal husbandry, 
ete., in, 67, 76; wheat growing in, 
76, 838 92, 99; “other crops’ gain in, 
76; barley, declines in, 100; land 
valuations in, 185. F 

Caives: not counted in census prior to 
1900, 98. 

Campbell, William W.: Life and writ- 
ings of DeWitt Clinton, cited, 126. 
Canada: reciprocity treaty with, abro- 
gated, 108, 109; wheat shipped to, 

113; wheat growing in, 173. 

Oanad. Mag.: cited, 173. } 

Capital: scarce among Wis. settlers and 
farmers, 18, 23-26, 30; id. on fron- 
tier, 123, 124, 164; wheat offers good 
returns for outlay of, 27; cropping 
to wheat, requires no outlay for 
permanent improvements, 46; little 
required for wheat growing, 48, 123, 
130, 141; lost by low prices in hops, 
60; investment of, in dairying, 5 

1 


farmers emigrate tc, 


101; id. in milling industry, 35. 
104, 105; tied up in land, 181; de 
cline of interest rates on, affects land 
valuatién, 131; farmers’ deflected by 
railroad, 148; considerable, needed in 
tobacco culture, 167. 


Capitalists: interested in Wis. lands, 
145... | 
Carey, Mr. —: rept. of wheat grown by, . 
eae 


Carnegie Institution: Thanked, 9. 
Carpenter, S. D.: inventor, 63. 
Carpenters: no. in Wis. (1849), 18. 
Carr, —:; Sketch of La Crosse, cited, 43. 
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INDEX 


Cary, Ill.: railroad at, 114. 

Cary, John W.: Organization and hist. 
of C. M. and St. P. R. R., cited, 141, 
142, 145, 187. 

Case, J. I.: manufactures farm ma- 
chinery, 18; amount of trade of the 
company, 63. 

Cattle: imported into Dane Co., 32; 
land prices affect increase in, 87, 88; 
price of Kansas steers, 131; competi- 
tion in raising, 166; fed on wheat 
straw, 178; “Other’? — decrease in 
various Wis. co.’s, 65, 85, 86, 98; an 
apparent decline, 98; increase in 
various Wis. co.’s, 66-69, 74-78, 80, 
85; less important in no. e. co.’s. 67; 
impossible to estimate, 100. Neat— 


decrease in various Wis. co.’s, 87. 
See also Cows, milch; Dairying; 
Livestock; Statistics; Stockraising; 


and the several dairy products. 
Century: cited, 173. 
Chamberlain, Alice Emily: 
Dodge Co., cited, 29. 
Chamber’s Journ.: cited, 173. 
Cheese: made in Dane Co., 30; imported 
into Dane Co., 32; factories, increase 
in Wis., 93; development and produc- 
tion of, 97, 101, 135; specialization 
toward making of, 101, 102; of Wis., 
inferior in early days, 167, 168; 
over-production of, 169; filled, 169; 
may be produced in many places, 
175; Wis. favorable for mfre. of, 183; 


Hist. of 


value of car load, 168. See also 
Statistics. 
Cheese Industry: cited, 28, 175. 
Chicago, Ill.: its. pop. a disturbing 
factor, 13; transportation rates to 
and from, 16, 147; rate discrimina- 


tion in favor of, 114; loses by dis- 
crimination in rates, 119; as wheat 
center and market, 90, 116, 119, 120, 
202, 203; competes with Milwaukee 
as grain center, 113-118; not im- 
portant as milling center, 110; rises 
in importance, 112; its Board of 
Trade, 119, 120. 

Chicago Record Herald: cited, 173, 177. 

Chicago Times: cited, 142. 

Chinch bugs: injure wheat fields, 58, 
SOG L UT 2) %7,, 84,88, 89, 116, 160, 
163, 164; affect wheat growing, 77, 
88; flourish best on wheat, 84; cease 

_ depredations, 84. 
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Chippewa Co., Wis. : its territory cur- 
tailed, 51; wheat growing in, 83, 153; 
flouring industry in, 105. 

Chippewa Falls, Wis.: wheat growing 
near, 16. 

Cities: effect of, on land valuation, 131, 
352 


Civil War: affects prices, 58, 147; 
dificult to determine its effect on 
wheat growing, 61; Wis. contingent 


in, 61, 62; induces use of farm ma- 
chinery, 62; many inventions during 
62, 63; causes extravagance, 71; in- 
terrupts navigation of Mississippi R., 


116; followed by depression, 132; 
affects railroad construction in 
Wis., 148, 182; wheat growing de- 


clines after, 168; farm machinery in- 
troduced during, 181. 

Clark Co., Wis.: rank as wheat pro- 
ducer, 78. 

Clark, Sat.: statement cited, 145. 

Clinton, DeWitt: cited, 126. 

Columbia Co., Wis.: its wheat market, 
17; wheat growing in, 22, 52, 65, 75, 
83; other grains in, 52, 75; flour in- 
dustry in, 104; dairying in, 52; at- 
titude toward id. in, 168; sheep-rais- 
ing in, 65, 75; tobacco culture in, 86, 
96; hop culture in, 86; compared to 
Sauk Co., 55; land values decline in, 
135. 

Columbiana Co., O.: dairying 
wheat growing in, 178, 179. 

Columbus, Wis.: railroad reaches, 42. 

Commercial Directory: cited, 126. 

Commerce and trade: in wheat, 89-91, 
AUS 8 Us I as lbs anaes ty ei 7 Uy Cag 
lake ports, 113, in flour, 114, 115; 
amt. in farm machinery, 63; total, 
of Milwaukee (1849), 115; in grain, 
chief trade in Milwaukee, 115; ex- 
ports, 16, 46, 55; imports, 32; its 
character in id. changes, 118; factors 
in growth of, 120. 

Common carrier. See Railroads ; 
Transportation. 

Competition: in wheat industry (grow- 
ing and selling), 71, 72, 90, 109, 110, 
112, 118, 127 (Am. and Eng. wheat), 
131, 134, 144, 173; reasons for, in 
wheat industry, 131; in various kinds 
of grain, 170; between wheat and 
other farm products, 173-175; in 
transportation and among railroads, 


and 


and 
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73, 100; 111, 117, 146, 151, 182; \ef- 


fect of on r. rv., 146; between r. r. 
and lake lines, 115-118, 147;  be- 
tween various cities, 113-118 (sée 


also Chicago; and Milwaukee) ; cheap 
and fertile land a factor in, 122 (see 
aiso Land) ; heightened by r. r., 143; 
in cattle raising, 166. See also Com- 


merce. 
Connecticut: wheat area in (1790), 125. 
Corn, Indian. See Maize. 


Coulter, J. L.: Hist. of agric., cited, 71. 
Cows: land fertilized by, 77. Milch 
and dairy—increase in number in 
various co.’s and regions in Wis., 51- 
54, 65-67, 69, 74-78, 84, 85, 87, 93- 
97, 100,:101, 149, 152; id. in Wis. 
as a whole, 69, 80, 85, 97, 213; gen- 
erally unimportant in interior co.’s, 
68; decline in various co.’s in Wis., 
93, 97; increase in various states, 88; 
breed improved, 94. See also Cattle; 


Dairying and its several products; 
and Statistics. 

Cox, Henry F., and Co.: Mfrs. farm 
machinery, 18. 

Coxe, Tenche: View of U. S., cited, 
DS, 


Crawford Co., Wis.: cost of wheat pro- 
duction in, 35; crops raised in, 54; 
wheat growing in, 64, 92, 99; ani- 
mal husbandry, etc., in, 
93, 94; gains in “other crops” 
74; tobacco culture in, 86, 94. 

Creameries: remarkable increase in, 98. 
See also Dairying. 

Credit: secured by land, 19; 
by cheap land, 24. 
Crookes, Sir William: 

cited, 178. 

Crops: failure of, 20, 26; effect of ro- 
tation of, 21. See also the several 
agric. products. 

Cultivation. See Agric; and Wheat. 

Cuyahoga Co., O.: dairying and wheat 
growing in, 178, 179. 


in, 


extended 


Wheat probd., 


Dairying: recommended for Wis., 213; 
Wis. adapted for, 24, 169, 174-176, 
183; few regions fitted for in U. S., 
175; many regions said to be fitted 
for, 175, 176; native settlers engage 
in, 27, 28; by Swiss and Seandi- 
navians, 29, 30; progress and devel- 
opment in Wis., and various regions 


65, 74, 86, 


INDEX 


thereof, 31, 54, 69, 75, 78, 80, 
88, 93, 96,. 98, 100, 101, 149; 
152, 167, 168, 174-176, 183; rea- 
son for its late development, 167, 
barns lacking for, 49; no general 
Movement in, 67; displaces wheat 
growing, 75, 77, 78, 838, 87, 88, 95, 


97, 98, 163, 168-171, 177; affected 
by wheat prices, 90; vs. wheat grow- 
ing, 168-170, 188, 184; regions and 
conditions of, generally distinct from 
those of wheat growing, 178, 179, 
184; 
raising, 77, 78; relations to agric. 
prod. and yields of crops, 96, 160, 
170; relation to land, 87, 170, 176, 
183; benefits soil, 170, 188; not lo- 
calized, 86; difficulty of estimating 
its importance, 93; factories not true 
index of, 101; specialization in, 166, 
170, 178; over-production in, 168; 
labor distributed more evenly in, 170; 
requirements in, 170; favorable fac- 
10) i a a a (2 
Chicago asked for, 176; west: move- 
ment of, 177; social factors in, 183, 
184. In Ohio, 178, 179; in N. XG 
179. Map, cited, 175. 

Dairy farms: more valuable than wheat 
farms, 170. 

Dairy Industry in Wis.: cited, 938. 

Dairymen: effect of organization among, 


accompanied by general stocn — 


tariff rates west of 


155, 156, 168, 169, 183; contrasted t 
with wheat growers, 170. 
Dairy products: of Wis., inferior 


ina 


early days, 167, 169; price, 167. See 


also the several products. 


Dakota (Dakotas): emigration to, T1, 


131, 132; r. r. facilities extended to, _ 


j 


71; id. increase in, 89, 90; wheat/— 


growing in, 89, 150, 131, 134, 163. 


Dandeno, J. B.: Soil fertility, cited, 21. — 


Dane Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 15, 
22, 46, 52, 64, 65, 75-77, 83, 161, 
164; milling industry in, 


dairying in, 
etc., 


Over One io OSpdieay ee 
animal husbandry, 


17, 104;%m 
107; flax grown in, 31; other grains 
in, 52; tobacco culture in, 66, 75-77, — 
30:8 
in, 31, 65; — 
its settlers and pop., 29, 30, 34, 44, 7 


45, 65; per capita yield in, reduced ~ 


by Madison’s growth, 65; 


r. r. extended into, 140; Sauk Co. 


compared to, 55. 
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imports 
into, 32; land valuations decline, 135; — 


yet 


INDEX 


Dane Co. Agric. Soc.: meeting of, 13¥. 

Dane Co. Farmers’ Protective Union: 
ereated, 146. 

Daniells, Prof. W. W.: cited, 27. 

Darke Co., O.: wheat growing and 
dairying in, 178, 179. 

Debow’s Rev.: cited, 15. 

Debts: incurred by farmers, 25, 26, 30, 
48, 

Delaware: wheat growing in, 125, 172. 

Demand and Supply: working of law 
of. 18, 47, 483 In wheat, 108; 
109, 129, 130; in flour, 110; in dairy- 
ing, 168, 169. See also Wheat and 
Wheat growing. 

De Neveu, Gustavus: Considerations 
of Amer. crops, cited, 28, 122. 

Detroit, Mich.: competes with Mil- 
waukee, 116. 

Dodge Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 15, 
22) 52; 60, 75, 83, 95, 99>, milling in- 
dustry in, 104; rotation of crops in, 
31, 32; other grains in, 95; animal 
husbandry, ete., in, 65, 95; improved 
land increases in, 52; land valuations 
decline, 1385; compared to Sauk Co., 
5D. 

Dogs: sheep destroyed by, 48. 

Door Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 92, 
99; potatoes in, 100; pop. in, 101; 
land valuations, 135. 

Douglas Co., Wis.: milling industry in, 
108. 

Downes, Robert Hugh: Soc. and econ. 
development of Kenosha Oo., cited, 27. 

Drouth: its effects on Wis. crops, 58, 
2 Oy CO: 

Duluth, Minn.: competes with Milwau- 
kee in milling indus., 110; as wheat 
center, 117, 119; benefits by discrimi- 
nation in rates, 119. 

Dunn Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 78, 
95, 99, 153; corn in, 85; potatoes in, 
95. 

{ 

Eagle Center, Wis.: r. r. reaches, 42, 
atic. 

Eau Claire, Wis.: influence of its pop. 
on agric. showing of its co., 95. 

Hau Claire Co., Wis.: wheat growing 
in, 55, 78, 95, 99, 153, 154; milling 
indus. in, 105; potatoes in, 100; few 
milch cows in, 95; r. rv. facilities ex- 
tended to, 68; affected by growth of 
city pop., 95; speculation in, 144. 
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Blevators, grain: operated by r. r., 119. 

Elizabeth Islands: wheat introduced into, 
128. 

Ellis, Albert Gallatin : 
Co., cited, 48, 141. 

Ellsworth, Henry William: 
Upper Wabash, cited, 128. 


Hist. of Portage 


Valley of 


Emigration. See Population; and Set- 
tlers. 

Emigration Commissioner: Rept., cited, 
42. 

Emigration Travelling Agent: fRept., 
cited, 42. 

Emmons, Ebenezer: Nat. hist. of N. 
Y., cited, 126. 

English, as farmers, 28. 


Hsterly, George: inventor, 32, 63. 
Burope: wheat export to, 89. 


Exchange: wheat, as medium of, 25. 
Wheat, at Milwaukee, 117. 

Exports. See Commerce and trade. 

Farm and Factory: cited, 105, 106. 

Farmers: No. in Wis. (1849), 18; 
source of their credit, 19. Attitude 


toward 4. r., 19, 20, 35, 36, 71, 78, 
112, 136, 139, 141, 142, 147-152, 182, 
183; aid r. r. construction, 36, 42, 
141-144; complain of high freight 
rates, 72, 146 (see also Transporta- 
tion); speculate in land and r. fF. 
stock, 186, 137; their capital deflected 
by r. r., 143; do not gain control of 
r. By 146; at merey of r. r.,.150; 
their losses by high freight rate, 151, 
rendered more intelligent by r. f&., 
155; depend on r. r., 156. Use poor 
methods, 20, 21, 58; early, profit by 
poor farming, 27; foreigners, good, 
28; English, 177; should diversify 
crops, 27, 48; they do this, 72, 80; 
change methods, 80, 81; reason for 
raising wheat, 30; sow exclusively to 
wheat (q. v.), 47, 58; lose benefit of 
large wheat crop, 57; wheat maintains 
credit with, 70; seek substitute for 
wheat, 74; grow id. at loss, 134; de- 
pend mainly on cash wheat sales, 149; 
prejudiced against wheat, 175; should 
raise wool, 31, 48; increase their live- 
stock, 84; enter dairy industry, 148. 
Use wheat as money, 25; incur debt, 
26; status, 26, 35, 36, 47, 48, 58, 59, 
149, 150; their farms too large, 26 
(see also land); increase land hold- 
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ings, 41; suffer from cheap land, 122, 
attitude toward govt. land policy, 131, 
136; emigration of, 26, 28, 131, 132, 
139, 140; make effort to improve con- 
dition, 30, 31; suffer from high price 
of necessities, 58; invest in farm ma- 
chinery, 62, 166; injured by compe- 
tition, 71, 72; early wheat, speculate, 
124; attitude of pioneer, 1380; or- 
ganize, 142, 149, 150 (see also Granger 
movement) ; themselves to blame for 
their condition, 150; need organization, 
155; unable to compete with-w. in 
cattle, 166; conservative, 168. 

Farmers’ General Home League: Letter, 
cited, 142. 

Farmers’ Institute of Wis.: Bulletin, 
cited, 71, 129, 137, 165, 166, 169, 178- 
180, 187. 

Farmers’: Institutes: their work, 171. 

Farming. See Agric.; Farmers; Land; 
and Wheat. 

Farms: effect of too large, 26; sold be- 
cause of wheat failures, 29, 30; should 
be improved, 32; settlers take up 
new, 43; many opened up in Wis., 
43; revenues of, decrease, 71; large 
in N. Y., 122; prices and values, 125, 
127, 128, 1381, 160, 170, 219; imple- 
ments used in Wis., crude, 129; mort- 
gages (q. v.) on, 138, 142; tendency 
in change of farm pursuits, 161, 162; 
dairy and wheat compared, 170. See 
also Agric.; Farmers; Land; and the 
several pursuits and products. 

Farwell, Gov. Leonard J.: Message, 
cited, 44. 

Fayette Co., O.: 
growing in, 178. 

Ferry boats: used in wheat trade, 114; 
car, devised for Lake Michigan, 120, 

Fertilizers: not of great use on virgin 
soil, 27; farmers use, 32; cost in 
Mass., 126. See also Manure. 

Fish, Herbert Clay: Movement of N. 
Y. and N. E. elements of pop. of Wis., 
cited, 29. 

Fisheries: of Wis., how supplied with 
wheat, 16. 

Fite, Emerson D.: 
of West, cited, 63, 147. 

Flax: grown in Dane Co., 31; repts. of 
not encouraging, 49; important crop 
in various co.’s, 69. 

Flour: export of Wis., 16, 114; shipped 
to Milwaukee, 115; id. from West of 


dairying and wheat 


Agric. development Geauga Co., O.: 


INDEX 


Mississippi Riv., 144; made from 
spring wheat, 23; new process in 
mfre. of, 105; output in Milwaukee, 


108; over-production in id, 109; 
winter wheat, superior to spring 
wheat, 109; prices, 46; value com- 


pared to that of wheat, 108; Canadian 
excluded from markets of U. S., 108, 
109; freight rates on, higher than on 
wheat, 108; production (1881) ab 
sorbs most of wheat crop, 110; cost 
of handling, lessened, 111; takes place 
of wheat at Milwaukee, 118. See also 
Milling industry and Mills. , 

Fond du Lac, Wis.: its effect on its 
co., 96. 

Fond du Lae Co., Wis.: Wheat grow- 
ing in; 22, 23, 40, 52; 53,96, 424) 
129; other crops in, 53; its agric. 
importance decreased by growth of 
cities, 96; as milling center, 104; milch 
cows in, 76; growth of pop. in, 45; 
its status, 67; comparable with other 
C0.’S, 52; 67. 

Forage crops: lack o1, 49; increase in, 


79. 

Foreigners: cultivate grains, 27, 2%. 
See also Settlers; and the several 
nationalities. 


Forests: relation to wheat growing, 53, 
55, 76, 154. See also Lumbering. 

Forum: cited, 173. 

Fox River, Wis.: improvements on, 17; 
value of land near, 34; valley of, set- 
tled, 44; milling industry near, 107. 

Fox and Wis. Improvement Co.: Rept. 
of director, cited, 44, 48. 

Freight rates. See Transportation. 

French: as farmers, 28. 

Frontier: attitude toward land on, 1223; / 
wheat growing on, and its conditions, 
123-125, 127, 164, 1875: labor? and 
capital scarce on, 124; transportation 
an important factor of, 124; r. r. de- 
sired on, 136; characterized by econ. 
instability, 138; few wants on, 164, 
165. See also Pioneers; and Settlers. 


dairying and wheat 
growing in, 178, 179. 

Genessee Co., N. Y.: price of unim- 
proved land in (1804), 125. 

Geneva, N. Y.: wheat yield on land 
near, 125; estate near, 126. 

Georgia: wheat area in (1790), 125. 
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Germans: as farmers, 28; settle in Wis., 
29, 43. 

Gold: premium on, 59. 

Governor’s Message and accompanying 
doc.: cited, 48, 114. 

Graham, James Blain: Hcon. and soc. 
study of pop. of St. Croix Oo., cited, 
29. 

Grains: injured in harvest, 26; abundant 
crops bring prosperity, 40; prices de- 
cline, 59; specialization in, 64; tend- 
ency to diversification in, 1883 re- 
lation to livestock industry, 66, 124, 
177; subsidiary to dairying, 170; Wis. 
a center for, 101; area West of Mis- 
sissippi, 118; area moves west, 129, 
130; rates on, 111, 147; winter move- 
ment of, stimulated, 117; trade of 
Chicago greatly diverted, 120; effect 
of pop. on growing of, 151; chinch 
bugs injure, 165. See also the sev- 
eral varieties. 

Grand Haven, Mich. 
with Milwaukee, 
required at, 116. 

Granger Movement (the Grange): rise 
and object, 150; in Wis., 150, 151, 
SZ USS tsa WiOlks dials 

Grant Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 40, 
54, 66, 77, 124; flouring industry in, 
104; tobacco culture in, 86; “other 
cattle” in, 86; land valuations decline, 
135. 

Grass: tame varieties cultivated, 31, 
seed imported into Dane Co., 32; re- 
lation to dairying, 174. 

Great Britain: wheat prices decline in, 
90. 

Great Miami River: wheat growing near, 
126. 

Green Bay, Wis.: 
$y EGS) V4) OL: 
near, 39; water 
sired at, 148. 

Green Co., O.: wheat growing and dairy- 
ing in, 178. 

Green Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 54, 
66, 77; soil exhausted by wheat, 77; 
milling indus. in, 104, 105; tobacco 
culture in, 86; livestock industry in, 
54, 67, 77; suitable for dairying, 54; 
land values rise in, 135; chinch bugs 
in, 164. 

Green Lake Co., Wis.: set off from Mar- 
quette Co., 51; wheat growing in, 


: has lake connection 
114; extra loading 


wheat region about, 
soil characteristics 
improvements de- 
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51, 52, 64, 65; 75, 83, 96, 99, 128; 
decline in flouring industry, 105; rye 
growing in, 75; diversified agric. in, 
96; sheep raising in, 65, 75; dairying 
in, 96; land valuations decline, 135; 
compared to other co.’s, 52, 55. 
Gregory, John: Land limitation move- 
ment, cited, 26; Indus. resources of 
Wis., cited, 28, 46, 122, 140, 187. 
Grosvenor, W. M.: cited, 147, 148, 151. 


Hagerty, Frank H.: Statis. 
abstract, cited, 1387. 

Hamilton Co., O.: dairying and wheat 
growing in, 178, 179. 

Hancock Co., O.: dairying and wheat 
growing in, 178, 179. 

Harper’s Weekly: cited, 172. 

Harrigan, Frank Elwood: Hcon. and soc. 
factors in development of Dane Co., 
cited, 29. : 

Hay s2in Wis., 950, 05, 56,. 79,99, 100; 
211; subsidiary to dairying, 174. 
See also Statistics. 

Hazard, —: U. 8. com. and statis. reg., 
cited, 128. 

Hibbard, B. H.: Hist. of Agric. in Dane 
Co., cited, 19, 20, 28, 29, 34, 36, 39, 
44 45, 5S. 605. 62,166, 01,0 105) -SGs 
140, 146, 148, 149, 151, 166-169, 187. 

Hist. Atlas of Wis.: cited, 71. 

Hist. of Chippewa Co.: cited, 144. 

Hist. of Columbia Co.: cited, 43, 44. 


and polit. 


Hist. of Crawford Co.: cited, 129, 181. 

Hist. of Dodge Co:: cited, 142. 

Hist. of Fond du Lac Co.: cited, 73, 141, 
164. 


Hist. of Grant Co.: cited, 141. 

Hist. of Green Co.: cited, 141, 146, 148. 

Hist. of Kenosha and Racine (Co.’s: 
cited, 18. 

Hist. of La Crosse Co.: cited, 144. 

Hist. of Washington and Ozaukee Oo.’s.: 
cited, 141. 

Hist. of Waukesha Co.: cited, 141. 

Hoard, W. D.: cited, 71, 167. 


Holford, —: Hist. of Grant Co., cited, 
141. 

Hovkins, Cyril G.: Phos. and humus, 
cited, 21. 


Hops: succeed in Wis., 24; culture ana 
yield, 31, 60, 68; failure of crop, 54, 
150; expense of production, high, 60; 
prices, 60. 
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Horicon, Wis.: r. r. reaches, 42; farm 
machinery made at, 63. 

Horses: imported into Dane Co., 32; 
raised in Wis. (various regions 
named), 64-67, 69, 74-78, 80, 84, 86, 
95, 98, 100, 149, 2138; increase in 
Iowa Co., not entirely incidental to 
grain growing, 66. See also Statistics. 

Hudson, Wis.: waoeat region near, 
land office opened at, 44. 

Hunt’s Mer. Mag.: cited, 127. 


Illinois: wheat conditions in, similar to 
those in Wis., 13; wheat growing in, 
13, 21, 22; Wis. wheat brings better 
price than that of, 47; competition 
for wheat of, 1138; wheat shipped 
from, 114, 115; wheat of, deteriorates, 
114; per cent. of its pop. engaged in 
agric., 14; farm machinery used in, 

33; competition in between live- 
stock industry and cash grain crops, 
are 

Ill. Ltate Entomologist: Rept., cited, 58. 


32, 


Immigration and immigrants. See 
Population. 
Imports. See Commerce. and trade. 


India: wheat exports from, 90. 

Indiana: status (18388), 128; 
growing in, 172. 

Indians: reservations for, 16. 

Influence of r. r. on wheat producing: 
cited, 153. 

Insects: injure crops, 20, 72, 73, 163, 
164, 184: See also Chinch bugs. 

Interest’: met by payment in wheat, 25; 
rates, high, 26; rates on mortgages, 
41. See also Money. 

Investments: estimated of farmers in 
machinery, 62. See also Capital; and 
Speculation. 

Iowa, state: farm machinery used in, 
33; Milwaukee competes for wheat of, 
114; its wheat shipped, 115,' 157; 
wheat growing in, 148, 172. 

Iowa Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 22, 
54, 66, 77, 161; milling industry in, 
104, 106; flax in, 69; livestock in- 
dustry in, 66, 77, 86; land valuations 
decline in, 135. 

Irish: as farmers, 28; settle in Wis., 
43. 


wheat 


Jackson Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 
68, 94, 95, 99; oats in, 100; potatoes 


16 ;, 


INDEX 


in, 100; livestock industry in, 86, 95; _ 


r. r. extended into, 68; land valuation 
in, 135. 

Janesville, Wis.: cost of transportation 
from, to Milwaukee, 16; milling cen- 

- ter, 17, 1083; wheat shipped through, 
114; r. xr. extended to, 42, 141; 
growth of pop., 45; farm machinery 
made at, 68. 

Jayne, Gov. —: Message, cited, 130. 

Jefferson Banner: cited, 71, 1388. 

Jefferson Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 
23, 53, 66, 15, 88; 133% milling ine 
dustry in, 104, 105, 107; hop grow- 
ing in, 60; tobacco culture in, 66, 75, 
86; milch cows in, 75; cheese in- 
dustry in, 185; growth of pop. in, 
53; improved lands increase in, 53; 
land values increase in, 135; farm 
values in, 170; drought in, 53; de- 
pression in, 133. 

Journ. of Pol. Hcon.: cited, 89, 1738. 


Journ. of Roy. Statis. Soc.: cited, 89, 90, © 


ioe 

Juneau Co., Wis.: potatoes in, 78, 96; 
hop growing in, 86. 

Kaerger, Karl: 
IN fe3, 

Kansas: livestock industry in, 87, 88; 
wheat growing in, 89. 

Kenosha, Wis.: wheat market, 17. 
also Southport. 

Kenosha Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 
23; 00; 51566." te 1 Gee flax ane iia 
portant crop in, 69; livestock in- 
dustry in, 31, 66, 67, 161; dairying 
have fasil, viaabe 

Kentucky : wheat growing in, 172. 

Kessinger, L.: Hist. of Buffalo Co., tea 
63, 144, 165. 

Kewaunee Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 
52, 538, 67, 88, 92, 99, 104; rye in, 
85; milch cows in, 76; growth of pop. 
in, 67; land valuations in, 135. 

King, Franklin Hiram: Physics of Agric., 
cited, 21. 


Landwirtschaft, cited, 


See 


Labor: scarce, 18, 238, 33, 62, 70, 124, 
164, 165; wheat offers good returns 
for, 27; limited, necessary for wheat 
growing, 128-130; machinery saves, 
33, 63; agric. less dependent on, 33; 
land sold for, 44; fall in price of, pre- 
dicted, 45; dear, in Wis., 56, 148; 
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cost of, increases, 1382; r. r. monopo- 
lize supply of, 148; much, needed in 
tobacco culture, 167; distributed more 
evenly by dairying, 170. 

La Crosse, Wis.: r. r. extended to, 42, 
55, 113; land office opened at, 43; im- 
portant milling center, 106; compe- 
tition at, 113; wheat exports, 157; 
lumbering industry in, 106; Board of 
Trade, Rept., cited, 106, 144. 


La Crosse Co., Wis.: crops in, 54; 
wheat growing in, 64; milling in 
dustry in, 105, 107, 108; favorably 


located for wheat markets, 106; hops 
produced in, 86. 

La Orosse Daily Democrat: cited, 106. 

La Crosse Valley: change of industry 
needed in, 132, 138. 

Lafayette Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 
54, 66, 77; milling industry in, 104; 
tobacco culture, in, 86; livestock in- 
dustry in, 67, 77, 86; land valua- 
tions ine 235; 

Land: improved, 15, (defined), 338, 34, 
44, 45, 50-52, 53, (term misleading), 
OOO GOO; Onn eOtssr ot, 693; 299, 
101, 128, 152, 161, 162; unimproved 
(raw, wild), 33, 125, 128, 181; credit 
of farmers rests on, 19; various con- 
siderations regarding fertile, 23, 34, 
DIO, L2on 1240 aod ole 159." (see 
aiso beiow, values and price); how 
re-fertilized, 77, 80, 165 (see also 
Fertilizers; and Manure); wheat 
fertilized in Mass., 126; fertility de- 
pleted, 182 (see also Soil-exhaustion) ; 
various considerations regarding cheap, 
BO te, 1 OO-OOy KO ta Lola et 2b 125, 
D205 LEONA GLotn HO. 163, 164) 165, 
173, 174, 181; values and price, etc., 
31, 41, 48-46, 87, 88, 90, 98, 121-125, 
127, 1lzu, 130-137, 189-141, 159, 162- 
165, 170, 173, 176, 177, 181-183 (see 
also’. item immediately preceding) ; 
easily secured in Wis., 24; paid for 
in wheat, 25; limitation in, 26, 122; 
monopoly in, 26; skinning, in Wis., 
27, 159; Scandinavians increase hold- 
ings in, 30; good, becomes scarce, 82, 
speculation in, 38, 41, 45, 124, 125, 
132, 136, 137, 1389-141, 181; boom, 
in Wis., 140; agents and agency, 34, 
43; officers, 41, 42; rush for, in Wis., 
43; mortgaged, 36 (see also mort- 
gages); easily cleared in Wis., 40; 
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easily cultivated in Wis. non-forested 
region, 40; amt. of sales (1850-60), 
43, 44; school, swamp, and pine, 44; 
policy, of farmer, 48; relation of 
dairying to, and its effects on, 87, 
170, 176, 183; id., live stock industry, 
165 (waste, utilized by), 177; id, 
wheat growing, 90, 121-1388, 159, 160, 
162-160, (C08 ETS) 4, BST eS 
cheap, necessary for grain cultivation, 
151; of Wis., exhausted, 90; in U. S. 
id., 173; grants to r. r. opposed in 
Wis., 121, 144, 145, 181; homestead 
law, 121; hostility in w. to enforce- 
ment of laws, 122; attitude toward, 
on frontier, 122; relation of pop. to, 
51, 123, 185 (influence of cities), 139, 
181; internal, of N. H., 126; capital 
tied up in, 131; relation to r. r., etc., 
136, 144, 145, 155, 181; effect of in- 
ternal improvements on, 1386; con- 
nection of Granger movement with, 
150, 151; clayey, better after first 
crop, 160; relation to cost of produc- 
tion, 162. See also Agric.; Farmers; 
Farms; Soil; Statistics; and Wheat 
and other products. 

Land policy, Govt. public: its relation to 
pop. and wheat growing, and criticisms 
on its practical results, 121-138, 150, 
151, 181, 182. 

Livestock industry : its relation to agric., 
124, 160, 165, 177; relation of dairy- 
ing to, 177; production and increase, 
149, 152, 161; effect of its introduc- 
tion, 165; center of production moves 
west, 177; present, in Wis., 177. See 
also Cattle; Cows; Sheep; and Stock- 
raising. 

Lorain Co., O.: dairying and wheat grow- 
haveceniayy, JurGsyy MAGE 

Lumbering: how regions of, suppliea 
with flour, 16; wheat exchanged for 


lumber, 17; wheat not much grown 
in regions of, 40; in various Wis. 
Co.’s, 64, 68; little land taken for, 


43; agric. gains at expense of, 80. 


McGregor, Iowa: r. r. center, 143. 

McHenry Co., Ill.: wheat shipped to 
Wis. from, 114. 

Machinery, farm: where manufactured, 
18, 638; use increases, 32, 33, 703 
complaints of, 32; its infiuence in 
agric. (espec. wheat growing), 40, 46, 
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51, 52, 56, 68, 124, 165, 166, 181; 
introduced during civil war, 61, 62; 
reason for increased use, 62; prices, 
62; diversified agric. requires more 
than wheat growing, 165; bought 
recklessly, 166. Various kinds named : 


binders, 638; Bain’s machinery, 33; 
Case’s machinery, 382, 33; corn cut- 
ters, 166; corn huskers, 166; corn 


shredders, 166; cradles (farm imple- 
ment), 32, 128; cultivators, 63, 166; 
Esterly’s machinery, 382, 638; grain 
drills, 388; harvesters, 82, 33, 62; 
headers, 32, 33; Herdan’s machinery, 
32; horsepowers, 63 ; McCormick’s ma- 
chinery, 32; mowers, 62, 63; rakes, 
32; reapers, 32, 33, 62, 638; planters, 
166; potato diggers, 166; seeders, 63; 
straw stackers, 63; threshers, 33, 62, 
63; truck wagons, 63. 

McLaren, N. P.: Address by, cited, 116. 

Madison, Wis.: r. r. constructed to, 42; 
growth in pop., 45.; farm mach. made 
at, 63; its effect on per capita yield of 
Dane Co., 65; wheat prices at, 146; 
grain elevator at, 146. 

Madison Argus: cited, 140. 

Madison Argus and Democrat: cited, 43. 

Madison Co., O.: dairying and wheat- 
growing in, 178, 179. 

Madison Democrat: cited, 71, 141. 

Maize (Indian Corn) : its cultivation in 
Wis., 27, 47, 52, 54, 55, 66, 69, 75, 
79, 82, 85, 87, 89, 91-98, 95, 96, 99, 
100, 149, 152, 210; displaces wheat, 
69, 87, 96; supplementary to dairying, 
75, 174; displaced by barley, 87; 
alternated with wheat, 129; Wis. 
largely outside district of, 166. 

Manitowoc Co.: wheat imported into, 17; 
pulse an important crop in, 69; wheat 
growing in, 83, 92, 135; rye gains in, 
85; milch cows in, 76; land valua- 
tions in, 135. 

Manufactures: developed in Wis., 17; at 
Milwaukee, 18, 116-118; value in Wis., 
18; fall in price, predicted, 45; lum- 
ber, at La Crosse, 106; backward in 
N. Y., 122; desired in Wis., 148; im- 
possible to stimulate in Wis., 151. 
See also Machinery, farm; and Milling 
industry. 

Manure: not of great use on virgin 
soils, 27; barnyard, formerly not 
used in Wis., 129. See also Ferti- 
zers; and Land. 
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Marathon Co., Wis.: pulse an important 
crop in, 69. 

Markets: wheat, 16, 17, 48, 53, 72 (for- 
eign), 76, 77, 108-110, 112-120; home, 
17-20, 35, 76, 77, 124, 127, 136, 144, 
148, 151, 154, 181; of Minn., con- 
trolled by La Crosse, 106; at Milwau- 
kee. (9. 0.))/" 108) 110/00 9S a iio vires 
117, 131; at Racine, 115; at Chicago 
(q. v.), 119; at Duluth, 119; foreign, 
110; immigration destructive to, 18; 
failure of, 19, 20, 136, 181; Wis., in 
danger, 113; affected by poor roads, 
26; diversified agric. most marked 
near, 31; break down of home, forces 
diversification of agric., 35; effect of 
rir, ‘on, 33,112). 114, 115/139 140) 
143, 156, 181; affect value of land, 
46, 140; rates to, high, 72; surplus in, 
89, 90, 144; relation to milling in- 
dustry, 103, 105; Canadian flour ex- 


cluded from U. S., 108, 109; for 
breadstuffs, dear, 110; competition 
(q. v.) in, 110, 144; implied by 


specialization to wheat, 124; needed 
for mfres., 151. See also Prices; 
Transportation ; and Wheat. 

Marquette Co., Wis.: markets for, 163 
wheat growing in, 51, 68, 78; rye in, 
78, 85; potatoes in, 78, 96; livestock 
indus. in, 67, 68, 78; divided, 51; 
compared to Green Lake Co., 52. 

Martin, Edward Winslow: Hist. of 
Granger Movement, cited, 134, 135, 
145, 147-149, 166, 187. 

Maryland: wheat area in (1790), 125. 

Massachusetts: wheat introduced into, 
123; yield per acre in (1860), 126. 

Mavor, James: Wheat in Oanad. N. W., 
cited, 173. 

Menasha, Wis.: pine lands sold in, 44. 

Menasha Advocate: cited, 44. 

Merchandise: fall in prices, predicted, 
45. See also Commerce and Trade; 
and Prices. 

Meyer, Dr. B. H.: Hist. of early R. R. 
Legisl. in Wis., cited, 19, 36, 141, 145. 

Meyer, Dr. Rudolf: cited, 173. 

Miami Co., O.: dairying and wheat 
growing in, 178. 

Michelson, Albert G.: Scandinavians in 
W. Dane Co., cited, 30. 

Michigan: wheat yield diminishes in, 
21; Agric. College, 21. 

Michigan, Lake: offers access to wheat 
markets, 2%; transportation across, 111. 
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Midgley, —=: cited, 140. 

Milk: production, in Wis., 94, 101; may 
be produced in many places, 175. 

Milling industry (generally wheat flour) . 
in Wis., 103-111; how localization de- 
termined, 103; important centers, 104, 
106, 108-111, 118, 119; in St. Louis, 
109; relation to wheat growing, 104, 
105, 107-109; affected by pop., 104; 
increases faster than pop., 105; 
brings prosperity, 105; patent process 
causes expansion in, 107; new process 
introduced into Milwaukee, 109; re- 
sults of milling-in-transit system, 
109; financial depression affects, 110. 
See also Flour; and Wheat. 

Milling-in-transit: defined, 105; 
of, 109. 

Mills: flour—Wis. wheat taken to local, 
16; in Dane Co., 17; importance of, 
in east. and o. east Wis., 77; no. in 
Wis., 108, 108; no. in Milwaukee, 108; 


results 


increase of, 105; steam used for 
power in, 108; output decreased by 
fire, 108. Grist—in Wis., 1038, 108. 


Wind—used in flouring industry, 103. 
See also Flour; and Wheat. 

Milton Junction, Wis.: r. r. extended to, 
42, 

Milwaukee, Wis.: wheat market in, 16, 
17, 48, 53, 59, 112-120, 144; price of 
wheat in, 57, 201, 202; source for its 
wheat supply, 104; its location as to 
wheat area, 111; first wheat ship- 
ments from, 1138; superior grade 
wheat marketed in, 114; wheat from 
other states shipped to, 114, 115; 
loses preeminence as wheat market, 
115, 117; benefits from extension of 
wheat area, 115; well located for 
grain trade, 117; wheat. receipts 
(1873), 117; they increase (1878), 
117; passes climax in wheat trade, 
118; competes in wheat trade with 
Chicago, 113-118; its prosperity not 
dependent on wheat, 118; exports less 
wheat, 119; flouring industry in, 103, 
105, 107-111, 118; flour shipped tu, 
114; freight rates to, 16; value of its 
mfrs. 18; center for mfrs., 118; value 
of land near, 34; r. r. center, 42; 
growth of pop. in, 45; its effect on its 
co., 54; declines in importance, 112, 
116, 117; reasons for its econ. decline, 
112, 118, 119; its chamber of com. 
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organized, 115; gains by outbreak of 
Civil War, 116; competes with De- 
troit, 116; id. with Minneapolis, 118; 
enjoys all-rail rates, 116; discrimina- 


tion of rates against, 119; reasons 
for its econ. importance, 120. 
Milwaukee Board of ‘Trade: fRepts., 


citea, 47, 108, 108, 114, 146, 196. 

Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce: its 
sec’y cited, 42; Repts., cited, 47, 48, 
57, 59, 69, 72, 105, 108-111, 113-120, 
131, 146, 148, 150, 151, 187, 200. 

Milwaukee Co., Wis.: farming in, 32; 
wheat growing in, 53, 54; milling in- 
dustry in, 104, 105, 107, 109; hops in, 
86; improved farms in, offered for 
sale, 34. 

Milwaukee Courier: cited, 21. 

Milwaukee Sentinel: cited, 16, 140. 

Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette: cited, 
ae 

Mineral Point Democrat: cited, 21, 122. 

Miners: no. in Wis. (1849), 18. 

Mines: in Wis., 16. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: milling industry in, 
106, 107, 110, 117, 118; milling-in- 
transit system benefits, 109; compe- 
tition with Milwaukee, 110, 118; 
shortage of wheat in, 110; benefits by 
rate discrimination, 119; Northwest- 
ern Miller moves to, 107. 

Minnesota: immigration into, 71, 131, 
132; r. r. facilities extended to, 71; 
wheat growing in, 89, 90, 106, 116, 
130, 134, 148, 163, 174; studies of 
wheat growing in, cited, 163 ; its wheat 
markets controlled by La Crosse, 106; 
Milwaukee competes for wheat of, 114; 
exports wheat, 115, 116, 157; id. flour, 
115; land values in, rise, 124; Rept. 
of ass’t sec’y of state of, cited, 137. 

Minnesota Junction: r. r. extended to, 
42. 

Mississippi River: character of _ soil 
along, 39; r. r. eXtended to, 42; Wis. 
co.’s along, 54: wheat area west of, 
increases, 89, 1380; id., along, Yl; a 
factor in securing cheap rates, 106; 
grain region west of, 113; Civil War 
interrupts navigation on, 116. 

Mississippi Valley : wheat introduced into, 
1238. 

Mitchell, Martin: Hist. of Fond du Lac 
Co., cited, 45. 

Money: wheat used as, 25; farmers bor- 
row, 26, 30; plentiful in Wis. 41; 
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premium on gold, 59. See also Banks; 
and Interest. 

Monopolies: dreaded in Wis., 19; land, 
26; r. r. propose, 147; opposed by 
Granger Movement, 149. 

Monroe, Wis.: r. r. extended to, 42, 141 ; 
early mfres. in, 104. 

Monroe Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 
68, 83, 94, 95, 99; tobacco culture 
in, 95; potatoes in, 100; livestock 
industry in, 95, 100; r. r. extended 
into, 68; low cash land valuation in, 
135. 

Monroe Sentinel: cited, 77, 142. 

Morse, Jedediah: Amer. Geog., cited, 122. 

Mortgages: on land, to aid r. r., 36, 
141, 142, 182; cancelled, 41; period 
of heavy, past, 81; on farms in Jef- 
ferson Co., 183; estimate of, in Fond 
du Lac Co., 1841; foreclosed, 142. 

Mules: increase in Wis., 100. 

Munsey’s: cited, 137. 

Muskingum River: Wheat yield near, 
126. 


Nation: cited, 173. 
Nature: cited, 173. 


Nebraska: “other cattle’ increase in, 
88. 
Neill, E. D.: Hist. of Freeborn (o., 


Minn., cited, 103, 137. 

New England: wheat growing in, 28, 29, 
126; market for Milwaukee flour, 108; 
more advanced in agric. than N. Y., 
122% 

New Hampshire: its internal lands, 126; 
wheat growing in, 126. 

New Jersey: more advanced in agric. 
than N. Y., 122; wheat area in (1790), 
125. 

New Lisbon, Wis.: r. r. extended to, 42. 

New Northwest, The: cited, 71. 

New Orleans, La.: wheat market de- 
sired at, 17; wheat first suipped from 
Wabash Riv. to, 123. 

New York, state: rates to, 16; wheat 
growing in, 28, 29, 125-127, 184; 
market for Milwaukee flour, 108; 
agric. backward in, 122, 128; dairy- 
ing in, 176, 179, 184; farm machinery 
made in, 62; land cheap in, 122. 

New York City: desirable wheat mar- 
ket, 17; immigrants land at, 43; price 
of wheat in, 205, 206. 

New York Prod. Eachange: cited, 205. 

New York Public: cited, 129. 
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Nineteenth Century: cited, 1387, 178. 
North American Review: cited, 150, 17%, 
189. 
North 
125. 
North 


Carolina: wheat area in (1790), 


Dakota: growth of livestock in- 
dustry in, 174. See also Dakota. 
Northern Wis. Agric. and Mechanics 

Ass’n.: Trans., cited, 72. 


Northwest, the: mania for wheat grow: 


ing in, 26; farm machinery used in, 
32, 33; milling industry in, 107; its 
prosperity not dependent on wheat, 
118; cheap lands of, compete with 
other districts, 1381; depression in, 
132; surplus of grain in, 151. 

Northwestern Miller: moves to Minne- 
apolis, 107; cited, 25, 71, 106, 10@ 
129, 130, 137, 155, 178. 

Norwegians: settle in Wis., 42, 43. 


Oats: succeed in Wis., 24; foreign set- 


tlers cultivate, 27; progress of culture 


in Wis., 52, 54, 64, 66, 68, 69, 75, 


TT, 79, 82, 84, 89, 91-93, 95, 96, 990m 


100, 149, 152, 208; yield compared 
to that of wheat, 55; displace other 
grains, 66, 69, 78, 86, 87; supple- 
mentary to dairying, 75, 174; find 
no market in Grant Co., 124; alter- 
nate with wheat, 129; sown with 
wheat, 164. 

O’Callaghan, Edmund Bailey: Doc. hist. 
of N. Y., cited, 125. 


Oconto Co., Wis.: wneat growing in, 99. — 


Ohio: wheat growing in, 14, 21, 126, 
to introduce tobacco culture, 29; farm 
machinery made in, 62; dairying in, 
167, 179, 184. 

Ohio Cultivator: cited, 33. 

Oshkosh, Wis.: r. r. extended to, 114. 

Outagamie Co., Wis.: gain in “other 
crops” in, 76; wh. grow. in, 838, 96; 


milling indus. declines in, 104; status © 


(1890-1900), 96. 
Outlook: cited, 173. 
Ozaukee Co., Wis.: 

in, 67, 76; potatoes in, 85; wheat 


livestock industry, 


96; land valuations rise in, 1385; r. r. 
aided in, 141. 


Panics: Wh. prices in, 47; Milwaukee 
recovers from, 115; of 1857, 115, 146; 
of 1873, 151. 
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172, 178, 179, 184; settlers from, try ¥ 


growing in, 125; status (1890-1900), — 


ae 
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Parkman Club Papers: cited, 26. 

Pasturage: increase in Wis., 33, 56, 80, 
81. 

Patrons of Husbandry: their principles 
adopted, 81. 

Pennsylvania: ahead of N. Y. in agric., 
122: wheat growing in, 125. 

Pepin Co., Wis.: crops in, 54; wh. grow- 
ing in, 55, 64, 74, 83, 92, 99; other 
grains in, 85, 92, 100; 
dustry in, 65, 74, 98; low cash land 
valuation in, 135. 

Periam, Jonathan: Groundswell, 
140, 147, 149, 155, 187. 

Pickaway Co., O.: wheat growing and 
dairying in, 178, 179. 

Pierce Co., Wis.: location, 54; crops in, 


cited, 


54; wheat growing in, 64, 74, 83, 92, 
99, 101; other grains in, 85, 100; 
potatoes in, 85; tobacco culture in, 
86; live stock industry in, 74, 93; 


milk produced in, 101; improved land 
increases in, 98; low cash land valua- 
tion, 185; reason for few dairy fac- 
tories in, 101. 

“Pinery” [%. e., lumber region], 
wheat market in, 17. 

Pioneer Press: cited, 130. 


Wis. : 


Pioneers: attitude toward farming, 130. 


See also Farmers. 

Plank Roads: cited, 19. 

Polk Co., Wis.: location, 54; crops in, 
54; wheat growing in, 55, 74, 838, 92, 
94, 99, 101, 153; other grains in, 85, 
100; livestock indus. in, 64, 93, 94; 
reason for few dairy factories in, 101; 
milk produced in, 101; low cash land 
valuation in, 1385. 

Population: in various cities, 13, 45, 
101; in various co.’s, 27, 28, 45, 53, 
67, 84, 101; export of produce based 
on, 13, 14; immigrants and immigra- 
tion, ¥6,/ 17,..19,:/28,. 29) 41-43, 1389; 
140; leave Wis., 33; of males, 18; 
a sparseness, a cause for poor farm- 
ing, 28; id., a feature in wheat grow- 
ing in U. S., 121; how distributed in 
Wis., 29, 30; growth (generally in 
Wis.), 33, 40-45, 56, 103, 152; move- 
ment of, in Wis., 43; wheat growing 
increases, 45; improved land _in- 
creases faster than, 51; rural, 84; 
of Wis., becoming urban, 93; maize 
fails to increase with, 87; effect on 
stockraising, 98; influence on, and re- 
lation to, milling industry, 103-105; 


livestock in-- 
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relation to land values, 123, 131; id. 
to agric., 123, 151; influence on, and 
relation to, wheat growing, 130, 1738, 
174. 

Popular Sci. Mo.: cited, 21, 173. 

Pork: imported into Dane Co., 32; pro- 
duced at Monroe, 104; little corn-fed 
in Wis., 166. 

Portage, Wis.: r. r. extended to, 42, 
142; waterways convention at, 148. 

Portage Co., O.: dairying and wheat 
growing in, 178, 179. 

Portage Co., Wis.: potatoes in, 78, 85, 
96; hops in, 86; maize in, 85; milling 
industry in, 106. 


Port Washington, Wis.: wheat market 
ims) 2.6. 
Potatoes: failure in, 49; grown in 


various co.’s, 53, 54, 95; decline, 64, 
77, 78, 92, 100; increase, 66, 68, 78, 
79, 85, 91, 93, 95, 96, 97, 99; reason 
for increase, 95; not important in 
some regions, 68; yield compared to 
that of wheat, 55; displace other 
crops (principally wheat), 69, 87, 9b, 
96; tendency toward, 79; specializa- 
tion in, 79, 166; must compete with 


wheat, 174. See also Statistics. - 
Powers, Le Grand: testimony, cited, 
138, 169. 


Prairie du Chien, Wis.: r. r. extended 
to, 42, 55, 1138; flour and wheat 
shipped from, 114, 157; waterways 
convention at, 148. 

Prairie Farmer: cited, 15-17, 22, 23, 25, 
32-34, 46, 126, 167, 187. 

Prairies: in Wis., 39. 

Preble Co., O.: dairying and wheat 
growing in, 178. 

Prices: decline in, predicted, 45; effect 
on wheat growing, 48, 57-59, 89, 124, 
129, 149; break in wheat, 57; of 
necessities high, 58; during Civil 
War, 58, 147; during Franco-Prussian 
war, 72; etvect of high, 58, 59; move- 
ment toward lower, general, 59; ef- 
fect of land, on livestock industry, 87, 
88; reason for decline in wheat, 89; 
affect method of agric., 90; in Gt. 
Brit., 90; in Chicago, 90; speculation 
causes high, 109, 110; effect of lower, 
on foreign market, 110; land affected 
by r. r., 155. Of various things 
(figures given to some) transporta- 
tion (gq. v.), 16; wheat, 17, 18, 20, 
23, 36, 40, 46, 47, 58, 59, 61, 71-73, 
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88, 84, 98, 128, 129, 131, 183, 145, 
150, 179, 182, 201-204, 226; farm 
machinery, 32, 62; land, 338, 34, 41, 
43-46, 87, 88, 90, 125, 127, 128, 131, 
133, 176; flour, 46; grain, 59; hops, 
60; crops, 99; fuel, 106; farms, 125; 
farm products, 147; dairy products, 
167, 169. 
Production : 
ey, (GHLS 


land most valuable factor 
costs of, bring diversified 


agric., 31; id. lowered by machinery, 


382; cost of wheat, 35; round-about, 
becomes most profitable, 164. See 
also Prices; and Transportation. 
Profits: in wheat growing, 35, 127, 128, 
163; invested in land, 41; important 
factor in agric., 124; fail in wheat 
growing, 128; r. r. take all, 148. 
Property: total valuation of, in Kenosha 
Co., declines, 27, 28; boom in real, 
41. 


Quar. Journ. of Hcon.: cited, 62, 63, 
147, 163, 1738, 174. 
Quarterly Rev.: cited, 17, 31. 


Racine, Wis.: wheat market in, 16, 17, 
115; mfrs. in, 18; harbor improve- 
ments needed at, 25; business con- 
ducted on wheat basis in, 25; farm 
machinery made in, 33; r. r. extended 

to, 42. 

Racine Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 
23, 51, 66, 161; milling industry in, 
104, 105; livestock industry in, 66, 
67, 161. 

Railroads: conditions in Wis. wheat 
growng before advent of, 15-36; how 
obtained in Wis., 19; attitude ot 
farmers toward, 19, 20, 35, 36, 60, 
71, 73, 112, 186, 189, 141, 142, 147- 
152, 182, 183; aided by farmers, 141, 
143, 144; id. invest in stocks of, 142, 
143; promise low rates to, id., 145, 
146; id., do not gain control of, 146; 
id., oppose monopoly of, 149; id., at 
mercy of, 150; effect on, and rela- 
tion to, wheat growing, 24, 40, 46, 
107, 129, 137, 148, 145, 1538, 154, 
156-159, 181, 182; effect on general 
agric., 53, 155, 183; Minneapolis mil- 
lers gain concessions from, 110; in- 
fluence on markets, 38, 112, 114, 115, 
145-149; amt. of wheat carried by, 
114; operate elevators, 119; discon- 
tinue to report through wheat ship- 
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119; affect cost of farming, 
143; construction and development, 
39-42, 68, 71, 106, 1138, 114, 117, 
131, 136, 187, 140 (effect), 141, 143, 
145, 148, 153, 182; projected by Mii- 
waukee business men, 112; failure of 
enterprises, 141, 142; completed by e. 
capitalists, 142; business stimulated 
by extension of, 40; effect on, and 
relation to, land, 44, 131, 1386, 13%. 
140, 144, 145, 155; importance of 
land grants in construction of, 121, 
136, 145, 181; aided by mortgages 
on farms, 141, 142, 182; early in 
Wis., 55; competition among, 73, 117, — 
146, 151, 182; compete with lake 
lines, 115-118, 147; heighten com- 
petition, 148; discrimination in rates 
by, 107, 114; unable to prevent it, 
111; unfair discrimination guarded 
against, 117; refuse to grant lower 
rates, 146; high charges of, destroy 
profits, 148; map of Wis., 114, 153, 
228; have monopoly of storage facil- 
ities, 117; effect of introduction, 13», 
136, 139; speculation in, 137; sub- 
sidized in Wis., 141; stocks become. 
worthless, 142; effects not universally 
beneficial, 143; absorb labor supply, 
143; effect on settlement, 143; rely 
on local business, 146; combine, 147, 
149, 155; agitation for state control 
of, 147, 148; id., favored by Granger 
Movement, 149; cost of operating, 
high, 148; recent agitation in Wis. 
against, 152; educative effect, 155; 
object of early in Wis., 156; better 
methods in, 158; where their pros- 
perity rests, 158; as a social factor, 
183. Various lines and_ sub-lines 
named—Beloit and Mississippi, 113; 
Chicago and Galena Union, 42; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 157, 
Chicago and Northwestern (formerly 
Chi., St. P. and Fond.), 114; Chicago 
and St. Paul, 157; Chicago, St. Paul 
and Fond du Lae, 42, 114, 140; 
Green’ Bay, Milwaukee and Chicago, 
115; Galena and Chicago Union (see 
above), 113; La Crosse, 115, 157; La 
Crosse and Milwaukee, 42, 142, 157— 
its reports, cited, 141, 144, 146; Lake 
Shore and Micoigan Southern, 116; 
McGregor, St. Peter and Missouri 
River, 143; Madison and Watertown, 
141; Milwaukee and Horicon, 42, 156; 


ments, 
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Milwaukee and La Crosse, 104; Mil- 
waukee and Mississippi, 42, 47, 104, 
114, 140-142, 146, 156, 157—its re- 
ports, cited, 114, 140-144, 146, 157; 
Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien, 
142, 149—its reports, cited, 147, 
158; Milwaukee and Superior, 141; 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, 149, 157; 
Milwaukee and Watertown, 42; Mil- 
waukee and Waukesha, 42, 118; 
Northern Pacific, 117, 1380; North- 
western, 140; Prairie du Chien, 157; 
Racine, Janesville and Mississippi, 42 ; 
Rock River Valley Union, 42; St. Paul 


and Pacific, 180; Sioux City, 1380; 
Southern Wisconsin, 140. 

Real estate: boom in, 41. See also 
Property. 


Red River Valley: 
district, 130. 
Renewal of St. Croix and L. Sup. Land 

Grant: cited, 144. 
Relations of pop. and food prod. in U. 
S.: cited, 14, 172. 


predicted as wheat 


Rept. of Emigration Commissioner: 
cited, 45. 
Rept. on improvement of Rock Riv.: 


cited, 16, 148. 

Rept. of Trade and Com. of Milwaukee: 
cited, 201. 

Rev. of Rev.: cited, 173. 

Richland Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 
55, 78, 154; livestock industry in, 
78, 85, 86; status, 68, 96. 

Ripon, Wis.: land values near, 140; r. 
yr. extended to, 140, 145. 

Ritchie, James S.: Wis. and its re- 
sources, cited, 34, 48, 44, 124, 141, 
eee: 

Roads: plank, 16, 19; affect market, 26. 

Rock Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 15, 
23, 35, 49-51, 64, 66, 77, 105, 161; 
milling industry in, 104, 105, 107, 
tobacco culture ‘in, 31, 67, 77, 79, 86, 
135, 150, 152; barley in, 77; milch 
cows in, 77; dairying in, 167; land 
values in, 135; status, 140. 

Rock Co. Agric. Soc.: Why founded, 31. 

Rock Co. Agric. Soc. and Mec. Inst.: 
address before, cited, 41, 140. 

Russia: wheat exported from, 90. 

Rust: attacks wheat, 72, 73. 

Rye: succeeds in Wis., 24; crop re- 
mains stationary, 47, 91, 98; in 
various regions, 53, 68, 75, 79, 93; 
displaces wheat, 78; yield unimpor- 
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tant (1870-80), 79; specialization 
tendency toward, 79; increase in, 85, 
87, 91; declines, 99, 100; cost of 


production, 125. See also Statistics. 


Sanborn, John Bell: Cong. grants of 
land, cited, 121, 122, 186, 142, 144, 
145, 187. 

St. Croix Co., Wis.: location, 54; crops 
in, 54; wheat growing in, 64, 74, 838, 
84, 92, 101, 153, 154, 161; milling 
industry in, 105; other crops in, 74; 
oats in, 83, 100; potatoes in, 83, 853 
rye in, 85; livestock industry in, 64, 


84, 98, 100; reason for few dairy 
factories in, 101; milk produced in, 
101; pop. rural, 84; ravages by 


chinch bugs in, 88, 104; land values 
Hil Aleta) aby 

St. Louis, Mo.: market for Wis. wheat 
in, 16; milling center, 109. 


Saskatchewah: predicted as _ future 
wheat’ center, 130. 

Sat. Hvening Post: cited, 171. 

Sat. Rev.: cited, 178. 

Sauk Co., Wis.: agric. in, 51; wheat 
growing in, 55, 57; milling industry 
in, 106; hops in, 60, 86; potatoes 
in, 78; status, 68, 96. 

Scandinavians: their occupations, 29, 


39; settle in Wis., 42, 43. 

Sci. Amer. Sup.: cited, 173. 

Scioto River: wheat growing near, 126. 

Seneca Co., O.: dairying and wheat 
growing in, 178, 179. 

Sering, Dr. Max.: cited, 178. 

Settlers: status of Wis., 24-26; mort- 
gage lands, 26; specialize in wheat 
growing, 27; grain culture, by for- 
eign, 27, 28; native, engage in dairy- 
ing, 27; source of Wis., 27-29; for- 
eign, good farmers, 28; native, ac. 
customed to wheat growing, 28, 29; 
emigrate to Cal., 33; settle about L. 
Winnebago, 34; low land prices an 
injustice to, 34; many in Wis., 40; 
open farms in Wis., 43; govt. land 
policy for, 121; how they become 
land poor, 121; attitude toward r. r., 
136; abandon Wis., 136; follow west. 
movement, 182. See also Farmers. 

Seymour, Horatio (ex-gov. of N. Y.): 
address, cited, 176. 

Shawano Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 
94, 99; potatoes in, 100; milch cows 
in, 94; milk produced in, 101; 
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growth of pop., 101; low cash valua- 
tion in, 135. 

Sheboygan, Wis.: wheat market at, 16. 

Sheboygan Co:: pulse crop important 
in, 69; wheat growing in, 76; “other 
crops” gain in, 76; livestock industry 
in, 76; cheese industry in, 135; land 
and farm values, 135, 170. 

Sheep and sheep-raising: profitable, 30; 
settlers from O. try to introduce, 29, 
farmers urged to engage in industry 
of, 48; in Kenosha Co., 31; attempted 
in Dane Co., 31; reason for decline 
of, 48; increases in various localities, 
53, 64-69, 75, 78, 85, 87, 95, 100; 
no growth in, 74, 76, 78, 80; declines 
in various localities, 85, 95, 98, 100, 
152; wool-growing yields cash sales, 
149; among farmers’ resources, 150. 

Sherrill, Jennie Bentley: Hist. of E. 
half of Columbia Co., cited, 29. 

Siberia: wheat growing in, 173. 

Silos: for forage crops, 166. 

Skinner, E. W.: inventor, 62. 

Smith, George B.: speech, cited, 142. 

Soil: fertilizers not of great use on 
virgin, 27; peculiarities of, account 
for crops, 79; benefited by rotation of 
crops, 165. See also land; and the 
two following items. 

Soil exhaustion: defined, 21; wheat 
growing induces, 30, 48, 77, 128, 170; 
forces change in agric. methods, 31; 
apparent contradiction in, 66; causes 
rise in land valuations, 131; r. r. aid 
in, 155; effect on wheat growing, 159; 
evil effects of, 159; in Wis., 163; ef- 
fects of various factors in, 181. 

Soil exploitation: lands exhausted by, 
385; accelerated by r. r., 1538; warn- 
ings against in Wis., 159, 160; dis 
regarded in Ill., 177; effect of public 
land policy on, 182. 

Soil Map of Wis.: cited, 24, 39. 

South America: wheat growing in, 174. 

South Carolina: wheat area in (1790), 
125, 

South Dakota: livestock 
174. See also Dakota. 

Southern Wis. Agric. Soc.: 
fore cited, 142. 

Southport, Wis.: wheat market at, 16. 
See also Kenosha (city). 

Southport American: cited, 25, 36. 

Southport Telegraph: cited, 128. 

Sparta Herald: cited, 71, 133, 148. 


industry in, 


speech be- 
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Specialization, wheat. See Wheat. 
Speculation : cause and effect of, 41, 45; 


Wis. passes period of, 81; in flour, 
109, 110; in wheat, 117, 119; in 
agric., declines, 165; in land, 125, 


132,136; 137;)189, 141, 181 5einiir, 
r. stoeks, 1875 in* Hau . Claire) (Co; 
144; early farmers engage in, 124. 

Stark Co., O.: dairying and wheat grow- 
Ing jinw loa vos ; 

Statistical Abstr. of U. S8.: cited, 198. 

Statistics: agric. in Wis. untrustworthy, 
47; method of compiling, 51; stated 
on per capita basis, 53; gathering of, 
for farm crops begun, 58; vary greatly 
for different sections, 73. For wheat 
—explained, 50; unreliable, 61; acre- 
age’ in Wis., 15,58, 69,91, 102; ine 
crease in, 33, 89; decrease, 82 (rate 
per cent and no. of acres), 101, 196; 
yield in bu. for various districts, 15, 
22, 28, 85, 46-49, 57, 102, 130, 172, 
178, 179, 196, 199, 226; yield per 
aere, in bu., 22, 238, 40,°46, 57,61} 
125-129, 134, 160, 168, 196, 198: per 
capita yield, in bu., 56, 64, 67, 92, 
99, 149, 172, 190, 191; id. in qts., 
126; per sq. mi. of improved land, 64, 
£72) 192.193: per miofer yr aor: 
index of specialization, by co.’s, 194, 
195; specialization density, 220-225; 
rate of increase, in % and in bu., 
47, 49, 150, 152; increase in per cap- 
ita yield (% and bu.), 54, 55, 65, 
66, 69; increase in bu. per sq. mi. of 
improved land, 55; decline in aver- 
age yield (%), 71; decline per cap- 
ita in bu. and %, 79 (per sq. mi.), 
82, 91, 99; id. in total yield in bu. 
and %, 82; id. in acreage and %, 
99; amount lost by chinch bugs, 59, 
88, 89; cost of production, 35, 127, 
128; ratio of expansion in area to 
cost, 90; amount shipped and ex- 
ported, 46, 89, 90, 115-117, 119, 144; 
transportation rates on, 16, 127, 145, 
146; amount carried by r. r. and other 
carriers, 114, 115, 157, 158; price (in 
money value), 46, 47, 57, 114, 200- 


205, 227. For milling industry—un- 
trustworthy, 107; no. of mills, 103- 
105, 108; capital invested in, 103, 


104; value of raw materia] used in, 
103, 104; id. of finished product, 108, 
104; output of flour in bbls. 106, 
108, 111, 114, 115, 118; decrease in 
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%, 105, 107. Barley—per_ capita 
yield in bu., 82, 91, 95, 149, 152 (with 
other products), 207; increase per 
capita, in bu., 79; increase per capita 
in %, 85. Maize—per capita yield 
Im) DU, 795, Sls 149, 152% (with other 
products), 210; increase in % of 
acreage, 82, 91. Oats—increase in 
yield in %, 77, 79, 82; per capita 
yield in bu., 79, 100, 149, 152, 209; 
_inerease in acreage in %, 84, 91; 
loss from chinch bugs, in bu., s¥. 
Rye—per capita increase in %, 85; 
yield per capita in bu., 91, 149, 152 
(with other products), 208; acreage 
as compared with wheat, in %, 91; 
cost of production per acre, 125. 
Hay—vyield per capita in bu., 55, 56, 


79, 212. Hops—yield in lbs., 60, 86; 
proportion of improved land let to, 
60. Potatoes—per capita yield, in 


bu., 69, 91, 96, 97, 149, 152 (with 
other crops, 211; id., in %, 85, 96, 
97. Tobacco—yield, in lbs., 66, 67, 


75, 94, 150, 218; gain, in %. 86, 96; 
acreage vlanted to, 94, 95. Livestock 
—per capita in Wis., 149, 152. Cattle, 
neat—decrease per capita, 87, ‘‘Cat- 
tle, other’’—impossible to estimate, 
100; per capita in Wis., 80, 85, 98, 
215. Cows, milch or dairy—no. per 
capita and increase, 80, 85, 87, 88, 
QS Ot LOLS T4912 aS TO 4: 
decline per capita 93. Horses—no. 
and increase per capita, 69, 80, 86, 
213. Sheep—no. and increase per 
capita, 69, 80, 149, 216; decline per 
capita, 85. Swine—no. and increase 
per capita, 80, 217; decrease per cap- 
ita, 85. Dairying—production of but- 
ter, cheese, and milk, 98, 97, 101; 
see also above Cows. Land—propor- 
tion of improved in Wis., 15; amount 
of id. in Wis., in acres, 33; increase 
of id., in %, 44, 69, 152; proportion 
of Dane Co., settled, 45; unimproved 
land in Wis., in acres, 33; prices and 
values (generally per acre), 43-46, 
Tis kee IPA Me ey = ee aire OAR) 
Transportation and r. r.—cost, 35; 
tonnage of products carried, 156, 157; 
mileage in Wis. (1845-1904), 200. 
Pop.—increase in no., in Wis., 42, 43, 
45; increase in Wis., in %, 56; in- 
crease in no.’s in various cities and 
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co.’s, 45; increase in various co.’s, in 
%, 53, 67. 

Stevens Point, Wis.: land office opened 
at, 43; centennial at (1876), 141. 
Stock raising: recommended for Wis., 
22; promoted in Wis., 31; in various 
regions of Wis. (condition, etc.), 50, 
51, 53-56, 66-68, 74-78; little in 
Wis., 64; increases in Wis., 65; shows 


no great tendency to increase, 87; 
supplants wh. growing, 68, 69, 98; 
accompanies dairying, 77, 78; does 


not tend greatly to specialization, 79; 
depends on certain crops, 80; affected 
by pop., 93; lands devoted to, 161; 
tendency toward diversified, 183. 
See also Cattle; Cows; Horses; Live- 
stock Industry; Sheep; and Swine. 

Stocks: fall in price of farm, 45. See 
also Railroads. 

Stoughton, Wis.: r. r. extended to, 42, 
wheat competes with, 174. 

Sugar beets: specialization in, 166. 

Summit Co., O.: dairying and whear 
growing in, 178, 179. 

Sun Prairie, Wis.: r. r. extended to, 42. 


Superior, Lake: mines along shore of, 
16. 
Superior, Wis.: land office opened at 


44; flouring industry in, 108. 
Supply. See Demand and supply. 
Swedes: settle in Wis., 42, 43. 

Swine: decline in Wis., 52, 54, 65, 85, 
100; increase, 66, 69, 74, 75, TT, 78, 
80, 85, 98; raised along Mississippi 
Riv., 54; numerous in interior co.’s, 
68. See also Statistics. 

Swiss: in Wis., 25; introduce dairying, 
30; displace Scandinavians, 30. 


Tariff: protective, favored in Wis., 17; 


high cost of operating r. r. due to, 
148. 
Taylor, Prof. Henry C.: thanked, 9. 


Taylor, Sen. H. A.: speech, cited, 152. 
Tennessee: wheat growing in, 172. 
Texas: livestock industry in, 87, 88. 
Thompson, C. W.: Movement of wheat 
growing, cited, 137, 163, 166, 174. 
Tobacco and tobacco culture: succeeds 
in Wis., 24; settlers from O. try to 
introduce, 29; attempts made in cul- 
ture, 31; yield increases, 67, 75, 77, 
86, 94, 96, 97, 100, 1385, 152; de- 
clines, 100; relation to wheat grow- 
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ing, 76, 77, 88, 86, 94-97, 100, 166, 
174; displaces barley, 96; specializa- 
tion in, 79, 166; localized, 86; ele- 
ments favoring, 166, 167; reason for 
its late development, 166, 167. 

Tomah, Wis.: r. r. extended to, 142. 

Trade. See Commerce. 

Trade and Commerce of Chicago: cited, 
202. 

Transportation: by team and wagon, lo, 
115; by) water,)/\1141,\ 014.) 116, 118, 
120; 146-148; ferry, 114; 120 (car 
ferry), lake vs. r. r., 116, 118; rail 
more effective than water, 120; losses 
of double, 18, 19; ignorance of farmers 
regarding, 19; relation of wheat grow- 
ing to, 24, 120, 124, 126, 129, 139- 
158, 173; increased facilities urged, 
58; inadequate, 59,73, 100) 167, (L825 
facilities increased, 71, 72; better 
promised by diversified agric., 80; re- 
lation to agric. pursuits, cM alegre 
competition in, 110, 115; Milwaukee 
favorably located for, 114; important 
on frontier, 124; improvement of 
water-ways desired, 146, 147; de 
pends on r. r., 148, 149; becomes less 
important factor to farmer, 152; ef- 
fect of, reduced, 154, 155; dairy 
products easily transported, 155, 196; 
of wheat in Wis., cause of unstable 
condition, 158; elements entering into 
that of dairy products, 167, 168; re- 
frigerated, 168, 169. Rates—wheat, 
16, 35, 108, 127, 145,146, 167, 168; 
surplus grain, 151; for dairy products, 
108, 167, 168, 176, 183; complained 
of, 17, 73, 146-148, 151; high, di»- 
courage farmers, 35; remain high, 59; 
lower demanded, 60, 148, lower, ob- 
ject of Granger Movement, 149; de- 
crease, 71, 117, 150, 151; cheaper ob- 
tained for Milwaukee, 117; lake, low, 
146; dairymen secure favorable, 168, 
176, 183; increased, 72, 151, 182; 
extortionate, 131; fixed for milling- 
in-transit system, 105; discrimination, 
107, 114, 119, 120, 146, 147, 151, 
182; Minneapolis benefits by, 110, af- 
fect growth of pop., 111; all-rail, 116, 
117; distance tariff, asked west of 
Chicago, 176, 177. See also Rail- 
roads. 

Treaty: reciprocity with Canada, 108, 
109. 

Trempealeau Co., Wis.: location, 54; 


crops in, 54; livestock industry in, 
54, 64, 65, 74, 85, 86, 93; wheat 
growing in, 64, 88, 92, 94, 99; other 
grains in, 85, 92, 100; improved land 
in, 98; low cash land valuation in, 
135; co.’s comparable to, 67. 

Trumbull Co., O.: dairying and wheat 
growing in, 178, 179. 

Turner, Prof. Frederick J., thanked, 9. 

Tuttle, Charles Richard: Hist. of Wis., 
cited, 48, 44, 1389. 


United States: wheat growing in, 49, 
695172, 1235 125) 150 A Tei osi gs) 
184, 199; few regions adaptable for 
dairying in, 175. Publications of 
govt., cited—Bureau of Census, Repis., 
14, 15, 18, 33, 40, 45 (statistical at- 
las), 49, 50, 69, 80, 86, 88, 91, 93, 
97, (98. 100," 101. T1038) 107, (LOS. ites 
177, 178, 190. 192, 194, 198, 199, 209- 
219; Dept. of Agric. (various divi- 
sions), Bulletins and Repts., 14, 15, 
58, 61, 69, 89, 98, 123, 124, 126, 129, 
LIONS CML Ooo anges fA oul iee 
PSG) (LOG i199 side. WVeanvoolean Indus 
First Amer. Rept. on Internal Com. 
of U. S8., 151; House of Rep., Rept. 
of Committee on Naval Affairs, 44; 
Industrial Commission, Repts., 71, 
120, 124, 1387, 169, 173; Interstate 
Commerce Coni’n, Repts., 111, 176, 
177; Patent Office, Repts. (on agricul- 
ture), 22.23) 25) 28°32, 40), 122124" 
128,, 129, 160)167,,. 171, 199; Senate 
Doc., 25; Rept. on wholesale prices, 
203, 205. 

University of Ill.: Cireular, cited, 21. 

University of Wis.: 9, 27, 71; Bulletins, 
cited, 19, 20, 121; theses of, cited, 
126. Work of Agric. school of, 171; 
Kepts. and Bulletins of agric. ex- 
perimental station, cited, 24, 28, 29, 
77, 88, 89, 93, 94, 101, 102, 169, 187. 


Values: of Milwaukee’s mfrs.. (1849), 
18; of Wis., id. (1850), 18; cash, 
small in Kenosha Co., 27, 28; land, 
31, 87, 98, 128, 1380-1382, 160 (farm), 
170 (farm), 176, 177, 182, 183; of 
wheat, 40; of raw milling material, 
108, 105; of finished product, 103; of 
export farm machinery, 63; of Mil- 
waukee exports, 115; affected by r. 
r. and immigration, 1389, 140; de- 
pression of, precedes readjustment of 
normal, 183, 184; of various products 
compared, 168. See also Prices. 
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Veblen, Prof. Thorstein B.: 
Wheat, cited, 89. 

Vegetables: abundant crops bring pros- 
perity, 40. 4 

Vernon Co., Wis.: location, 54; crops 
in, 54; wheat growing in, 64, 82, 92, 
99; tobacco culture in, 86, 94; “other 
crops” in, 74; livestock industry in, 
64, 74, 93, 100; land valuations, 
PO, oO. 

Virginia: wheat growing in, 123, 125. 


Wabash River: wheat first shipped to 
N. Orleans from, 128. 

Wages: paid in wheat, 35. 

Wall, Pres. —: cited, 119. 

Walworth Co., Wis.: wheat growing in, 
ME Mn teres. ks) DO, OD) OF.) GOs 6 bs 
160, 161; its wh. market, 17; barley 
in, 77; milling industry in, 104; to- 
baeco in, 67, 86, 150; farmers emi- 
grate from, 26; livestock industry 
in, 66, 67, 77, 161; land values rise 
in, 135. 

Warner, : inventor, 62. 

Wars: affect wheat prices, 72; Russo- 
Turkish, 72: See atso Civil War; 
and Franco-Prussian War. 

Washington Co., Wis.: its territory cur- 
tailed, 51; livestock industry in, 67, 
16° wh. growing in; | 83,96; 99, 185; 
milling industry in, 105; potatoes in, 
85; Agric. statys (1890-1900), 96; 
land valuations in, 135. 

Water power: in milling industry, 103, 
105, 108; less expensive than steam, 
110. 

Watertown, Wis.: milling industry at, 
17, 108; r. rv. extended to, 42. 

Watertown Chronicle: cited, 17. 

Waukesha Co., Wis.: location, 66; farm 
mach. used in, 32; wheat growing in, 
40, 53, 78, 104, 116; milling industry 
in, 104; barley in, 78; potatoes in, 
85; milch cows in, 78; r. r. have lit- 
tle effect on agric. of, 53. 

Waupaca Co., Wis.: status (1860-70), 
68; potatoes in, 78, 85, 96, 97. 

Waushara Co., Wis.: status (1860-70), 
68; livestock industry in, 68, 78; 
rye displaces wheat in, 78; potatoes 
in, 78, 96, 97; maize in, 85. ; 

Wealth: some improvement stimulated 
by, 41. See also Farms; and the 
several kinds of wealtn. 

Weeds: wh. land allowed to run to, 
129. 


Price of | West, Pres. —: 
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address by, cited, 131, 
150, 151. 

Western Reserve, O.: dairying ‘and 
wheat growing in, 178, 179. 

Wheat: export of, based on pop., 18, 
14; exports and shipments of, 16, 
AGH HD GO) Ob (LL 115 ATG DTS: 
119, 129, 180, 144; markets and 
marketing, 16, 89, 110, 112-120, 144- 
146, 181; speculation in, 109, 110, 
114, 117; competition, 114, 127; 
transportation and rates, 16, 46, 73, 
108, 146; prices, 23, 36-40, 46, 47, 
57-59, 61, 62, 71-73, 83, 84, 88, 90, 
98) 109, 110, (128) 129) 131.138, 145, 
150, 179, 182, 201-206, 226; value 
compared to flour, 108; id. of car- 
loads, 168; things exchanged for, 17; 
standard of exchange, 25; quality, 
22, 59, 109, 114, 115, 167; winter, 
2225. von LOOMLZO) iO koO nS pEin &. 
2223.40 594 90) 105, 110; 118) 12075 
milling of, 23, 105 (see also Milling 
industry) ; warehouses and elevators, 
25, 114, 115, 146. See also two fol- 
lowing items. 

Wheat growers: among natives and for- 
eign born, 27-30; sustain losses, 73; 
reason for their failure, 155, 156; 
threaten to trade with Chicago, 113; 
conservative, 168; lack organization, 
169; contrasted with dairymen, 170; 
dependent on r. r., 182. See also 
Farmers. 

Wheat growing: its rise and decline in 
Wis., 1-227; reason for rise in Wis., 
181; reasons for decline, 83, 84, 131, 
133, 159-171; most important factor 
in rise and decline in Wis., 159; in- 
crease in various regions, 64, 73, 74, 
76, 78, 92-95, 104, 152; revival in, 
92, 93, 172, 174, 178, 179; remains 
stationary, 104; retains some im- 
portance in various co,’s. 94; unim- 
portant, 96, 98; discouraging, 35, 
86; declines in various regions, 64, 
72-75, TT, 78, 80, 82-84, 94-96, 98, 
99, 104-106, 118, |129-131, 1338, 152, 
159-172, 179, 1838, 184; decline 
temporary, 104; id. exaggerated, 133; 
contradictory reports regarding, 163; 
future in Wis., 172-180; no revival 
likely in Wis., 184; future in U. S., 
173, 174; likely to decline in U. S., 


184. By periods—to 1850, 15-36; 
after 1850, 37-185; 1850-60, 39-56; 
1860-70, 57-70; 1870-80, 71-81; 
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1880-90, 82-90; after 1890, 91-102. 
Area, and regions of—location of 
Wis. lands in 1849, 15, 16; ° in 
various co.’s, and conditions ruling 
in, 22, 31, 35, (52-55) 65).'675. 65, 74, 
75 (see dlso above, increase, decrease, 
ete., in); early centers for, in U. S., 
28, 29; movements of areas, 29, 104, 
106, 107, 163 (reasons for w. move- 
ment), 172, 173 (world movement), 
174, 177, 181, 182, 184; prairie best 
adapted to, 29; grown largely in non- 
forested region, 40, 125; two areas 
in Wis., 73, 74; proximity to areas, 
determine localization of milling in- 
dustry, 103; centers in Wis., 107; de- 


velopment in Wis., 115; centers in 
Ohio, 126; when introduced into 
VALIOUS | GISLTICtS wiyl 23 see ChOrs as On 


frontier,: 123-125; wh. country in U. 
S., 125; many regions fitted for in 
U. S., 175; where it has persistea 
longest, 1385; central Wis., unfitted 
for, 154, 170; decline and revival in 
O., 172; id. in some of older states, 
174; increases in. other countries, 
173. Acreage, 15, 20, 33, 47-55, 58, 
61, 63, 64, 65, 69, 72, 80, 89-92, 99, 
101; yield (statistics, and conditions), 
15, 20-25, 35, 36, 40, 46-49, 52, 538, 55- 
Tsay Cx Say) SOe Ole. OS, LOOM Greiaige 
123, 125-127, 129, 1338, 149, 150, 157, 
159, 160 (on new land), 163, 17%, 
190-192, 196-199 (see also the vari- 
ous other parts of this caption; and 
Statistics) ; of Wis. and other states 
compared, 13, 14; in various states. 
172, 178, 179; failures in crop, and 
injuries to, 21-238, 29-32, 35, 58, 59, 
(Ak Te Se SDS TIO LN SIRS 
163, 164. Methods of, 121, 125 (see 
also. Agric.) excessive cropping to 
and specialization in, and result, 20, 
21, 23-30, 33, 34, 36, 39-40, 46-48, 
50, 51, 56, 57, 59; 60, 63, 64, 67, 68, 
13-14, 123, -124,. 126, 1292.136, 137%, 
149-151, 158, 154, 159, 160, 170, 181, 
194, 195, 220-225; (see also Soil ex- 
haustion) ; advantages of, 46; over- 
specialization, 24, 126, 136; limit of 
specialization in, in Wis., 64; exces- 
Sive culture causes Granger Move- 
ment, 150, 151; over-production, 27, 
150; extensive cultivation on fron- 
tier, 24, 25; disadvantage of exten- 
sive system, 175; must become in- 
tensive or be driven out, 177; how 
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. affected by chinch bugs, 


tendency toward modified, 68; other 
grains sown with, 84; good pioneer 
crop, 124; easily handled, 124; pros- 
perity of n. w. not dependent on, 118; 
dependence on, in Wis., 150; factors 
of prosperity and depression in, 162; 
conditions favoring, 164. Staple crop, 
21, 47, 73; strong tendencies to re- 
main staple crop, 77; most important 
single crop, 55, 67, 75, 76, 80; good 
cash crop, 28, 25, 27, 124; requires 
little capital, 48, 141; requires 
little of permanent improvements, 
181; over-capitalized, 180; cost of pro- 
duction. (35.90) 7125-123 ole oes 
134, 148, 154, 155 (basis of cultiva- 
tion), 162 (on new land), 168; 
profits and losses in, 30, 35, 58, 74, 
123-125, A805 1320 159) 163) Gow tGsie 
material prosperity of Wis. due to, 
46; land values too high for, 1338- 
LOO COMPEetIeLOI wullene 0 lemmmtics mela dieos 
174, 175. Condition of, before ad- 
vent of r. r., 15-86; relation to, and 
effect on, of r. r., 43, 107, 129, 135- 
137, 139-158, 181; relation of trans- 
portation to, 46, 71. Compared to 
other agric. indus., 22; hop farmers 
resume, 60; displaced by general 
farming, 76, 82, 98, 99, 174; id. by 
tobacco, 77, 86, 94-97, 100; id., by 
rye, 78; id., by oats, 78, 86, 87; id., 
by potatoes, 79, 87, 95; id., by bar- 
ley, 87, 100; id., by maize, 87, 96; 
relation to seeding to grass, 179, 
other causes of decline in Wis., and 
change to other farm pursuits, 159- 
171; effect of farm mach. on, 181; 
relation to milling indus., 104-108; 
relation of wheat market to, 112; 
relation, ete. to pop., 45, 130, 178, 
174; effect of cities on, 50;. rela- 
tion, etc. to prices, 47, 48, 59, 89, 
129, 149; effect on land values, 170; 
relation to, and effect on, dairying, 
Sl LOM Eyl Our S lL OOO Osnno iamhes. 


-100, 168-171, 177-179, 183, 184; de- 


cline in no. of horses due to de- 
cline in, 84; relation of stock rais- 
ing to, 98; relation to forests, 538, 
55, 76, 154; effect of govt. land pol- 
icy: on, 121-138, 181, °) 182.5> jre- 
lation of land to, 52, 122, 135, 170, 
173, 174; relation to soil of east. 
Wis., 185; affected by Civil War, 61; 
(Qi Os )eaulats 
88, 89, 116, 163, 164; almost driven 
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from Wis., 82; disappears in some 
sections, 94; factors that influence, 
129, 180. See also Agric.; Farmers; 
Farms; Land, Machinery, farm; and 
Statistics. 

Wheelock, J. A.: Second ann. rept. of 
com. of statis., cited, 137. 

White, Philo: cited, 25. 

Whitewater, Wis.: farm machinery 
made at, 63; its wheat market, 114; 
r. r. extended to, 140. 

Whittlesby, Thomas T.: cited, 32, 139. 

Willard, Fion. J. T.: cited, 41. 


Williamson, Capt. —: cited, 125. 

Wilson, —: Rept. on survey of Rock 
Riv., cited, 148. 

Wind Mills. See Mills. 

Winden, Julien: Influence of FHrie 


Canal, cited, 126. 

Winnebago Co., Wis.: comparable to 
Fond du Lac Co., 67; wheat grow- 
ing in, 23, 76; milling industry in, 
104, 105; hops in, 60; ‘‘other crops” 
ine COs 

Winnebago, Lake: regron of, quickly 
settled, 34; character of soil near, 
39; wheat growing near, 91; milling 
industry near, 107. 

Wisconsin: location, 62; changes in 
territory of co.’s of, 51, 52; its pop. 
(settlement, growth, etc.), 14, 24, 25, 
28-30, 33, 40, 42-46, 56, 938, 136, 
agric. state, 14, 24, 158; rise and -ce- 
cline of wheat growing in, 1-227; 
wheat conditions of Ill. compared to 
those of, 13; unique in its wheat 
culture, 13; rank as wheat producer, 
13; wheat acreage in, 15, 58, 196; 
yields and crops of wheat in, (and 
conditions of), 15, 21, 22, 36, 49. 55, 
57, 61, 99, 150, 190-196, 220-225; 
wheat areas in, 16, 49-55, 65, 67, 738, 
115, 116; wheat, a staple in, 21, 47, 
73; wheat growing before advent of 
r. v., 15-36; id. after 1850, 37-185; 
future of id. in, 172-180; favorable 
influences toward wheat growing in, 
SO elon (frontier). U2. alOoenel Go s 
wheat of, brings better prices than 
that of Ill., 47; tendencies and con 
ditions of wheat growing in, 68, 6% 
175; wheat lands exhausted, 90; 
wheat exported from, 91; quality of 
wheat of, 114, 167; relation of govt. 
land policy to wheat growing in, 
121-138; competes with other wheat 
growing districts, 131; reasons for 
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decline of wheat growing in, 131, 


159-171; little winter wheat grown 
in, 179, 180; wheat growing almosu 
driven from, 1838, 184; flour ex- 
ported from, 16; flouring industry 


in, 1038-111; other grains in, 47, 164, 
207-210 (see also the several va- 
‘rieties) ; largely outside of maize 
district, 166; tobacco culture in, 31, 
97, 166, 167, 218 (see also Tobacco) ; 
potatoes in, 211 (see also Potatoes) ; 
hay (qg. v.) in, 212; “other crops” 
in, 55, 64, 74; agric. in, by co.’s 
(1850-60), 49-55; agric. changes in, 
72; early tendency toward diversifi- 
cation in, 181; crude agric. methods 
Inst 2Os dary ins) (Gy). any SS Oe. 
167-170, 174-177, 1838; livestock in- 
dustry in, 31, 65, 88, 177, 213-217 
(see also the several kinds of live- 
stock) ; farm machinery used in, 33; 
lands (q. v.) in, and various factors 
affecting, 15, 27 (land skinning), 38, 
34, 45, 52, 90, 121-138 (public pol- 
icy), 144, 145, 165; character of soil 
in, 39, 159; prices and sales, 38, 34, 
43, 44, 88, 127, 132, 140, 219; boom 
in, 140. Markets in, 17, 19, 20; 
mfres. in, 17, 18 (see also Machinery, 
farm); protective tariff favored in, 
17; labor and capital scarce in, 18; 
monopolies dreaded in, 19; maps ot, 
cited, 24, 39, 40; assembly of, ap- 
points judiciary committee, 26, 
state treasury injured by low prices, 
84; econ. status, 40, 41, 45-47, 130- 


133, 141, 164; productive industry 
in, increases, 47; elements making 
for profits. in, 56; state fair, .62; 


passes through period of speculation, 
Sisters. eo Cia.) aire) Pood wae nt Oey 
200, and map at end; Granger 
Movement in, 182, 183; soldiers fur- 
nished by during Civil War, 61, C2. 


Message (1851) of gov. cited, 48, 
114) 2140. 

Wis. Acad. of Sciences: Trans., cited, 
19, 145. 

Wis. and Iowa Farmer and N. W. 


Cultivator: cited, 15, 22, 30, 34. 


Wis. Agssethbly: Appendix to Journal, 
cited, 26. 
Wis. Dairy Manufacturers’ and Milk 


Producers Ass’n.: object of its crea- 
tion, 176, 177. 

Wis. Dairymen’s Ags’n.: created (1872), 
168; its work, 168, 169, 171, 176; 
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Repts., cited, 71, 72, 77, 129, 165, 
167-170, 176, 187. 

Wis. Farm Mortgage Land Co.: 
creation, 142. 

Wis. Farmer: cited, 17, 22, 28, 34, 44- 
48, 57, 58, 62, 126-128, 144, 146- 
148, 165, 187, 196. 

Wis. Farmer and N. W. Oultivator: 
cited, 18,21, 22): 82, 33, 35. 

Wis. Legisl. Manual: cited, 44. 

Wis. Miscel. Pamphlets: cited, 141. 

Wis. Paladium: cited, 20. 

Wisconsin River: wheat lands east of, 
15; id. north of, 49; improvements 
desired on, 17; value of lands near, 
34; valley of, settled, 44. 

Wis. Sec’y. of State: Rept., cited; 15, 
47, 60, 84, 142, 198. 

Wis. State Agric. Soc.: 


its 


organized, 30, 


INDEX 


31; its work, 171;.Trams., cited, 15, 
17, 21-26, 28, 31, 32, 40, 41, 46, 
48, 49, 57, 58, 60, 69, 70-73, 80, 81, 
87, 124, 128, 129, 131, 133, 1389, 140, 
142, 144, 145, 147, 148, 151, 158, 
160, 162, 164-166, 168-170, 176, 179, 
LOZ: 

Wis. State Census: Repts., cited, 99, 
100, 101, 107, 108, 190, 196, 198, 
218. 


Wis. State Hist. Soc.: staff, thanked, 


9; Collections, cited, 19, 44, 141; 
Proceedings, cited, 44. 
Wis. State Land Office: Register’s 


Rept., cited, 43, 124. 

Wis. State Legisl., R. R. Com.: Argu- 
ments. before, cited, 152. 

Wool growing. See Sheep. 
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